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Introduction 
STEPHEN C. BARTON AND TODD BREWER 


Throughout the history of Christianity, the four canonical gospels have 
proven to be vital resources for Christian reflection and practice, as well 
as an inspiration for humanistic culture generally. Whether it be in 
theology, philosophy, the sciences, ethics, worship, architecture or the 
creative arts, the gospels and their interpretation have contributed sig- 
nificantly. The second-century bishop of Lyons, Irenaeus, spoke of the 
four canonical gospels as the pillars of the church, ‘breathing out 
immortality on every side, and vivifying humanity afresh’. This vivify- 
ing impact derives not just from the literary skills of the respective 
evangelists, but also from the particular nature of their subject matter: 
the birth, life, teaching, death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth seen 
in the light of faith. 

Building on the strengths of the first edition, this new edition seeks 
to display something of the dynamism of the gospels through an analy- 
sis of the texts themselves and an exploration of their past and present 
effects. The traditional questions of authorship and dating or the pur- 
poses for which they were originally written remain significant: but 
such questions do not exhaust the possibilities of enquiry. Historical 
understanding is vital and informative but not determinative. The 
appreciation of the gospels as texts which form part of a scriptural canon 
believed within communities of faith to be revelatory deserves to be 
taken with full seriousness. 

More than a decade after the first edition, the research displayed in 
the original essays has since moved forward in new directions. Interest 
has grown in the milieu in which the gospels were read, copied and 
circulated alongside non-canonical gospels. Theories about the sources 
of the gospels and their interrelations are again a matter of vigorous 
debate. Historical Jesus scholarship has been re-imagined in ways 


* Against Heresies, 3.11.8. Quotations from the Bible and other ancient texts are 
translated by the contributors except where stated otherwise. 
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inconceivable a couple of decades ago. There is a renewed recognition 
that due attention be given to the central subject matter of the gospels 
and to how important gospel themes are illuminated by a variety of 
critical approaches and theological readings. Recognition of the plurality 
of interpretations has been enriched by exploring how the gospels have 
been received historically in various media, including the fine arts and 
music. Additionally, further attention has been given to modern readers 
of the gospels and the questions they ask, including how the gospels 
speak into the human situation. This second edition reflects the advances 
of recent scholarship and its current debates by updating previous contri- 
butions and adding new ones, increasing the number of chapters from 
thirteen to eighteen. All are written by experts in their respective fields. 

The Companion is divided into three parts. Part I examines the 
various methodological and hermeneutical issues of gospels research. 
Loveday Alexander’s essay, ‘What Is a Gospel?’, identifies some of the 
defining characteristics of the gospel genre by comparing them with 
other genres such as folk tales, memoirs, biographies, scriptural narra- 
tives and martyrologies. Her analysis leads to the significant conclusion 
that the gospels are in some sense sui generis — written versions of early 
Christian teaching and preaching about Jesus. 

Francis Watson’s essay, ‘The Fourfold Gospel’, investigates the pro- 
liferating texts and traditions about Jesus in the early church and the 
decision in favour of the canonical four. By examining the competing 
options, the decision in favour of a fourfold gospel is seen as a decision 
for plurality within limits: the limits sustaining the coherence of the 
apostolic testimony to Jesus, and the plurality allowing the richness and 
complexity of the truth about Jesus to be displayed. 

In ‘Gospel Sources and Interrelations’, Todd Brewer provides an 
overview of current hypotheses about the sources used in the creation 
of the gospels and the implications that source-critical theories have 
for gospels interpretation. After a discussion of the relation of the 
Gospel of John to the synoptics, attention is given to relations between 
the synoptics, and an account is given of the ongoing scholarly debate 
surrounding the ‘Q hypothesis’ and its rivals. 

‘The Scriptural Matrix of the Gospels’ by Richard Hays and 
Christopher Blumhofer places the four gospels in the scriptural environ- 
ment of Israel’s story. Taking each gospel in turn, Hays and Blumhofer 
show that the scriptures constitute the gospels’ ‘generative milieu’. The 
stories about Jesus gain their full intelligibility within the context of 
the textual tradition and the larger scriptural story of God’s dealings 
with Israel. 
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In ‘The Gospels and “the Historical Jesus”’, Stephen Fowl provides an 
analysis of historical Jesus studies and the key interpretative issues that 
scholars seek to address. Surveying scholarship from the eighteenth cen- 
tury on, Fowl disentangles the guiding assumptions of historical Jesus 
research in its quest for a dispassionate assessment of historical ‘facts’ 
and interpretative frameworks. As case studies, Fowl compares the major 
accounts of Jesus offered by John Dominic Crossan, N. T. Wright and 
Luke Timothy Johnson. 

Parallel to developments in historical approaches to the gospels is the 
larger hermeneutical question of how the gospels should or could be read 
today. So Part I concludes with Sandra Schneiders’s essay ‘The Gospels 
and the Reader’, which narrates a shift in reading methods from notions 
of objectivity and authorial intent to a reader-oriented approach which 
emphasizes the reader as the subject who interprets the text. Drawing 
upon the philosophical hermeneutics of Paul Ricoeur and Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, Schneiders argues that reading scripture is an event with the 
potential to transform the reader through the transcendent reality medi- 
ated by the text. 

Part II of the Companion turns to the gospel texts themselves and 
their witness to Jesus in the light of resurrection faith. The essays follow 
the canonical order of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, with an additional 
chapter surveying the testimony to Jesus of non-canonical gospels. 
Though by no means exhaustive, the essays display the shape and con- 
tent of each gospel as well as key insights from recent scholarship. 

In Roland Deines’s essay on the Gospel of Matthew the main focus 
is on reading the text for its content and themes. Deines shows how the 
gospel reveals Jesus’ universal significance by means of his Jewish 
particularity, signalled by his reformulation of Davidic messiahship 
and Abrahamic heritage. In this light, Matthew is interpreted as a gospel 
for all Christians, a new scripture for a new time and a new people 
whose life is shaped by Jesus’ life and teaching. 

According to Elizabeth Shively, the Gospel of Mark unites ideas 
of christology and discipleship within a hermeneutical framework of 
Jewish apocalyptic. Mark’s story of Jesus, characterized by urgency, 
action and conflict, tells of the anointed warrior king who comes to 
establish his kingdom and liberate the oppressed from powers imperial 
and satanic. He does so, paradoxically, by submitting to death on 
a Roman cross, a death interpreted in the light of the scriptures as a 
ransom for many. 

In contrast to Mark, the author of the Gospel of Luke writes his 
story of Jesus against the widest possible backdrop. As John T. Squires 
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shows, it is the story of the salvation of Israel and the nations in 
fulfilment of the promises of God in the scriptures. The new kingdom 
community which Jesus inaugurates by word and deed is one which 
challenges his contemporaries by transforming values and offering for- 
giveness and welcome to people of every condition and status. 

The universal breadth of Luke’s gospel compares favourably with 
that of the Gospel of John. While noting John’s several differences 
from the synoptics, Christopher Skinner shows how John is particularly 
interested in narrating the life of Jesus within the eternal life of God. It 
is Jesus’ unique relationship with God which shapes John’s distinctive 
portrayal of Jesus as the one through whom the hidden God is known. 

Simon Gathercole surveys the various non-canonical gospels and 
their respective christologies. He first orients the reader to the field 
of research, noting the competitive positioning of non-canonical 
gospels relative to the four canonical gospels. He then shows how more 
recent scholarship has sought either to blur the canonical boundary or 
to compare and contrast the canonical gospels with their non-canonical 
counterparts in respect of history, theology and ethics. 

Since, as has been famously said, God is ‘the neglected factor’ in 
New Testament theology, the final essay in Part II, is entitled ‘God and 
the knowledge of God in the gospels’. Here, Stephen Barton shows that 
controversial claims about God are implied at every point in the gospel 
stories of Jesus, shaped as they are by an apocalyptic worldview and by 
the parting of the ways between the synagogue and the church. 

Part III of the Companion, on the ‘afterlife of the gospels’, offers a 
number of essays on what might be called ‘gospel effects’ in church and 
society down the ages. The essays are case studies in how the gospels 
have been received and appropriated in times past and present: how as 
scripture they have been heard as speaking beyond their originating 
time and place. 

In ‘The Gospels and Doctrine’, Frances Young explores the changing 
relationship in the history of the early church between the gospel texts 
and the determination of true doctrine. She shows that, even when 
the four gospels had been accepted as canonical, what shaped doctrine 
most was the overarching sense of what scripture as a whole was about, 
epitomized in the ‘rule of faith’ and the creeds. 

Just as the creeds offer one kind of window onto the gospels, so also 
does the history of the reception of the gospels, of their ‘effects’ in 
particular times and places. This is the subject of the contribution by 
Christine Joynes. Here, the first part gives an account of reception 
history as a relatively new discipline in gospel studies, while the second 
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part offers as a case study some of the ways the synoptic stories of 
the women who visit the tomb of Jesus have been represented in the 
visual arts. 

Closely related to the preceding is Gordon Mursell’s wide-ranging 
essay ‘Praying the Gospels: Spirituality and Worship’. Here, the role of 
Christian worship and devotional practices in making the gospels come 
alive in ever-changing historical circumstances and across ecclesial 
traditions is explored. And among the arts, attention is paid to the signal 
contribution of music (J. S. Bach, black gospel music and hymns) to the 
appreciation and appropriation of gospel texts. 

A further case study in the ‘afterlife’ of the gospels is David Matzko 
McCarthy’s essay ‘The Gospels Embodied: The Lives of Saints and 
Martyrs’. McCarthy builds on a trend in the theology of scripture 
according to which the truth of the text is discovered in the ‘perform- 
ance’ of the text in the lives of individuals and communities. On this 
basis, he offers a series of cameos in which the ‘exegesis’ of a gospel 
text takes biographical form, and the lives of saints and martyrs become 
a kind of extension of the scriptural canon. 

Scott Bader-Saye’s essay brings the ‘afterlife’ of the gospels into the 
public realm: the realm of morality and politics. According to Bader- 
Saye, the gospels are misunderstood if they are confined to the realm of 
the personal. Rather, the gospels are a summons to a moral life expres- 
sive of shared ‘deep themes’ of liberation, dispossession and love. He 
elaborates on this through a critical appreciation of the way these gospel 
themes have been taken up in modern discussions of ethics and politics 
from Immanuel Kant to Romand Coles. 

A fitting final contribution is the reflection by Ben Quash, ‘The 
Gospels for the Life of the World’. Quash draws Christian doctrine, 
the hermeneutics of gospels interpretation and the Christian iconic 
tradition into lively conversation. His central claim is that the Spirit 
of God mediates the life of Christ risen and ascended to the church and 
the world, and that this happens through the reading and hearing of the 
gospels and their ongoing representation in such works as Graham 
Sutherland’s Christ in Glory. 
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1 What Is a Gospel? 
LOVEDAY ALEXANDER 


Jesus said to his disciples: Make me a comparison, tell me what I am 
like. Simon Peter said to him: You are like a righteous angel. 
Matthew said to him: You are like a man who is a wise philosopher. 
Thomas said to him: Master, my mouth will not at all be capable of 
saying what you are like. 

(Gospel of Thomas 13)* 


What is a gospel? In many ways the question echoes Jesus’ question in 
the gnostic Gospel of Thomas: make me a comparison, tell me what 
I am like. Peter and Matthew both take the question at its face value. 
They look for points of comparison in the two intersecting cultural 
worlds of the gospels. Matthew uses the categories of the Greek world: 
Jesus is a philosopher, a kind of intellectual guru. Peter’s answer belongs 
to the cultural world of the Bible, a model of holiness that is at once 
ethical and supernatural: Jesus is a righteous angel, a messenger sent 
direct from God. But Thomas resists the temptation to look for cultural 
analogies. For him, Jesus is sui generis, he is simply himself; he is not 
‘like’ anyone else. And Thomas’s reward is to be taken aside and given 
an insight into the hidden wisdom that Jesus whispers to the chosen 
few. The only trouble is that the secret gndsis (knowledge) he gains is so 
extraordinary, so far removed from human categories of understanding, 
that he will never be able to communicate it to anyone else: ‘Now when 
Thomas came back to his companions, they asked him, What did 
Jesus say to you? Thomas said to them, If I tell you one of the words 
that he said to me, you will take up stones and cast them at me, and a 
fire will come forth from the stones and burn you up.’ 

The story encapsulates neatly some of the dilemmas of contempor- 
ary genre criticism of the gospels. Some scholars stress their Jewish 


* The Gospel of Thomas, trans. B. M. Metzger, cited from Kurt Aland, ed., Synopsis 
quattuor evangeliorum, sth ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1976), 
appendix 1, 519. 
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character, their continuity with biblical narrative patterns. Others 
(increasingly) locate their comparisons in the cultural world of the 
Greeks and Romans. And there are those, like Thomas, who stress 
the uniqueness of the gospels, their sui generis character, and refuse to 
make any comparisons at all with other literary genres. This means that 
they risk Thomas’s fate of achieving understanding at the cost of cutting 
off channels of communication with the rest of the world; for if the 
gospel is to communicate, it must find some cultural common ground 
with those outside the charmed circle of the already convinced. But 
even though Thomas’s solution may be risky, it is surely the right place 
to start. Before we can begin to ask what the gospels are like — that is, 
what literary genres they resemble — we need to make an attempt to 
understand them in their own terms. We need to ask what shape they 
are, what they are about, how they are put together, how they work. 


WHAT ARE THE GOSPELS? 


The four canonical gospels (which I use here as the basis for a working 
definition”) have many individual characteristics. But they also have 
much in common, so much so that their traditional titles present them 
as one gospel in four forms: the gospel according to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John.’ In generic terms, it is this common core that we need to 
analyse if we are to arrive at a working internal definition of gospel as 
a genre. 

All four gospels are prose narratives of monograph length, about the 
amount that would fit into a single scroll (Luke alone adds a second 
volume}. All are focused intensively on the person of Jesus. Mark’s 
opening, ‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ 
(Mk 1.1), seems to be paradigmatic in this respect; later Christian texts 
retain the title ‘Acts’ for stories of apostles and others, and ‘Gospel’ 
(euangelion, ‘good news’) for stories focused on Jesus. And the focus on 
Jesus is much more than skin-deep. Richard Burridge notes that an 
unusually high proportion of verbs in all the gospels have Jesus as their 
grammatical subject.* The proportion is even higher at the level of the 
individual episode. In the ‘ministry’ section of Mark’s gospel (the main 


* For a full discussion of the term ‘gospel’ in second-century texts, see Helmut Koester, 
Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and Development (London: SCM Press, 
1990), chap. 1. See further Chapters 2 and 11 of this volume. 

3 Trenaeus, Against Heresies, 3.11.8. 

+ Richard A. Burridge, What Are the Gospels: A Comparison with Graeco-Roman 
Biography, 3rd ed. (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2018), 190-1, 216-7. 
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narrative before the passion) Jesus is the narrative subject of virtually 
every pericope. Where he is not the subject of the action, he is its chief 
object, and increasingly so during the passion narrative. In Mark’s 
gospel, there is only one episode where Jesus is completely ‘off stage’ 
and that is the account of Herod’s execution of John the Baptist, a 
narrative filler put in to bridge a gap where Jesus and his disciples 
are temporarily separated (Mk 6.14-29). Thus, in structural terms, 
Jesus comes across as the hero of the core gospel story to an unusually 
high degree: he is the centre not only of the story as a whole but of 
virtually every individual episode. 

The Herod episode illustrates another important structural feature. 
The presence of the disciples as observers is somehow necessary for the 
narrative to proceed. When the disciples and Jesus are apart, there 
is nothing to report. In this sense, Jesus can scarcely be said to have 
a ‘private’ existence in the gospels. Although the evangelists speak as 
omniscient narrators, there are relatively few points where they claim 
the privilege of omniscience to report the inner psychological states of 
their characters. Occasionally, private thoughts are externalized as over- 
heard soliloquies (e.g. Jn 12.27-29; Lk 10.18—22). Peter, James and John 
sometimes function as select witnesses for the more private moments in 
Jesus’ life (Mk 1.36; 5.37; 9.2; 14.33). But in general, the core gospel 
narratives concern public events, theoretically available to public view.* 

This story is linked in specific but not detailed fashion to a particu- 
lar time and place. In Mark’s version, Galilee and Jerusalem, Herod 
and Pontius Pilate provide the barest anchor-points in the ancient 
Mediterranean world. Matthew extends the story’s horizons eastwards 
(the magi) and southwards to Egypt (Mt 2.1-18], and ends with a vision 
of worldwide mission (Mt 28.20). Luke’s horizons look west, with the 
Roman Empire providing the political and chronological framework 
for his narrative (Lk 2.1-2; 3.1-2) — a framework which becomes pro- 
gressively more explicit in Acts. John adds more internal precision, in 
both time and space. But the core gospel narrative seems to be able to 
subsist with a minimum of geography and chronology. Luke 3.23 gives 
Jesus’ age as ‘around thirty’ at the point where he emerges onto the 
public stage as an itinerant preacher. From this point on, the narrative is 
episodic but continuous. Individual episodes are loosely linked, but 


> The obvious exceptions are the temptation stories of Matthew 4 and Luke 4, which 
have no human observers. But these narratives are still structured as a dialogue with 
an external character (Satan). 
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precise time-notes are few and far between: only Luke anchors his story 
into world history with a real date (Lk 3.1-2). 

The shape of the story is broadly biographical, tracing the hero’s 
public ministry in a roughly chronological sequence covering three years 
of his life at most, and culminating in his trial and death. Only two of the 
gospels, Matthew and Luke, have birth stories, and neither has much 
information about his childhood. Structurally, then, Jesus’ story can be 
told without a birth narrative or a family history, whereas John’s baptism 
(which is in all four canonical gospels) is somehow essential.° The story 
itself falls into two uneven parts: Jesus’ ministry (based in Galilee), and 
the events leading up to his death (in Jerusalem). The ministry is nar- 
rated via a loose-knit series of anecdotes of Jesus’ words (parables, 
sayings, discourses) and actions (many but not all miraculous). The 
arrangement of the teaching material varies: Matthew and Luke share 
much that is not in Mark (though they arrange it differently); John has 
fewer episodes and longer discourses. But it is artificial to draw too firm 
a distinction between word and deed: even Mark has some teaching 
(cf. Mk 4.1-41; 7.1-23; 13.3-37); and many of the ‘action’ stories are 
structured around a theological point (e.g. Mk 3.1-6). So Luke’s descrip- 
tion of his first volume as an account of ‘all that Jesus began both to do 
and to teach’ (Acts 1.1) is a fair summary of the core gospel narrative. 
Finding a more precise narrative structure within that loose framework 
is difficult. All the synoptic gospels put the call of the disciples near the 
beginning, and mark some kind of turning-point at Caesarea Philippi 
(Mk 8.27-30 and parallels); all of them mark an increase in the oppos- 
ition to Jesus as the narrative progresses. But individual episodes are 
connected to this outline in a flexible manner which suggests that the 
evangelists felt free to exercise a certain amount of individual licence in 
the overall construction of their narratives. 

Things are very different when we get to the passion narratives. In 
all four gospels, the last week of Jesus’ life occupies a disproportionate 
amount of narrative space — a quarter of the whole story in Luke and 
Matthew, up to a third in Mark and John. Here the pace slows down in 
an intense and highly dramatic presentation of a series of linked scenes 
as Jesus progressively moves from active to passive mode until the final 
moment of his death. All the evangelists have prepared the reader for 
this final scene through prediction and dramatic anticipation. And all 
the gospels agree that Jesus’ story does not end with his death. All have 


6 Cf. also Acts 1.22; 10.37; 13.24. 
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descriptions of his disciples and friends visiting his tomb after his death 
and finding it empty, and all except Mark add stories in which the 
resurrected Jesus appears to his friends and talks with them.’ The 
narrative focus moves from Jesus to his followers and their varied 
emotions of sorrow, doubt and joy. 

Descriptively, then, we could say that a gospel is a loose-knit, epi- 
sodic narrative relating the words and deeds of a Galilean prophet called 
Jesus, culminating in his trial and death and ending with varied reports 
of his resurrection. But we should also add the fact that there are four of 
them: four accounts of the same events, with large degrees of both 
overlap and variety. Sometimes all four (most often the three synoptics) 
tell the same story in more or less the same words. Sometimes, there will 
be a different location, or a different audience, or a different punchline. 
The order of events seems to be flexible, particularly in Jesus’ Galilean 
ministry: episodes can be re-arranged in different ways; teaching can be 
inserted at different points. John’s gospel ends up with a quite distinct 
narrative texture (as well as a distinct chronology), though the overall 
shape is essentially the same as that of the synoptics. Whatever way we 
look at it, the fourfold gospel, recognized and valued by the church from 
early on, is a significant literary phenomenon in its own right. If the 
writers of the four gospels had no contact with each other, the similar- 
ities are remarkable: if they did know each other, it is the differences that 
are remarkable. Any analysis of the individual gospels must also take 
account of the relationship between them, with its peculiar combination 
of fluidity and fixity, coherence and individuation. 


THE GOSPELS AS ORAL TRADITIONAL LITERATURE 


Many of these features can be paralleled in folk narrative. In folklore 
(unlike the literary novel), ‘the story is told only for the sake of the 
events’.° Folk narrators and their audiences are interested only in 
the action: descriptive details about the outward appearance of the 
characters or their surroundings do not form part of the story unless 


7 Mk 16.1-8; Mt 28.1-10, 16-20; Lk 24.1-11, 13-35, 36-49; Jn 20.I-10, II-18, 19—29; 
21.1-23. Luke alone narrates Jesus’ ascent to heaven, in Luke 24.50-3 and Acts 1.1-11 
(but cf. John 20.17). 

8 Cf. Chapter 2 and Stephen C. Barton, ‘Many Gospels, One Jesus?’, in Markus 
Bockmuehl, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Jesus (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001), 170-83. 

° Vladimir Propp, Theory and History of Folklore (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1984), 21. 
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they play a role in the action. Mark Powell observes a similar descrip- 
tive economy in gospel narrative: ‘If the gospels were more like modern 
novels we would probably read about the sound of “waves lapping at 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee” and the feel of “coarse, dry sand trod 
underfoot in the Judean desert.” Such luxury of narration is not to be 
found. Textures, sounds, smells, and tastes are usually left to our 
imagination.’*° The narrative structure is focused on the hero: ‘Action 
is performed in accordance with the movement of the hero, and what 
lies outside this movement lies outside the narrative.’** Often, the 
action proceeds through a series of encounters between the hero and 
the groups or individuals with whom he interacts, and it is through 
these public interactions that his personality is defined: 


In folklore everyone is assigned a role in the narrative and there 
are no extra characters. All will act, and only in terms of their 
actions do they interest the listener. For this reason folklore tends 
to have only one protagonist. One character is central, and around 
him and his actions are grouped other people, his opponents, his 
helpers, or those whom he saves.*” 


We could illustrate this type of narrative structure from the popular 
English Robin Hood cycle. At the core of the story lies a traditional 
cycle of encounter tales, building up a fluid but coherent picture of a 
folk hero located securely if imprecisely in time (the reign of King 
John) and space (Sherwood Forest). He has his supporters in the commu- 
nity, and ‘those whom he saves’ through his trademark activity of 
‘robbing the rich to help the poor’. He has his faithful band of helpers 
(Little John, Maid Marian) and his implacable opponents (the Sheriff of 
Nottingham). In the original ballads, his story is told through a discon- 
nected series of encounters: ‘Robin Hood and Little John’, ‘Robin Hood 
and Friar Tuck’. The sequence of individual episodes is not important. 
Over the last two centuries, novelists and film-makers have made 
numerous attempts to produce a coherent narrative, providing Robin 
Hood with precisely the features modern readers look for: coherent 
narrative, psychological depth, romantic interest, links with social and 
political history. 


1° Mark Allan Powell, What Is Narrative Criticism: (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 


1990), 71. 
= Propp, Theory and History of Folklore, 22. 
™ Ibid. 
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It is not too difficult to parallel this process in the development of 
the gospel tradition. Gospel films and ‘Life of Jesus’ novels create a 
meta-narrative which tries to supply the kind of psychological infor- 
mation or background detail that is lacking in the canonical gospels. 
Matthew and Luke already feel the need to include a miraculous birth, a 
family history and (in the temptation stories) a rare example of a private 
spiritual conflict. The written gospel shape comes into being by impos- 
ing order and sequence on an essentially fluid, episodic cycle of trad- 
itional units which have a life of their own, both before and after they 
are taken up into the literary tradition. Narrative sequences within 
the gospels (apart from the passion narratives) are treated as essentially 
provisional, and can be readily abandoned and re-formed by successive 
writers. But the core gospel tradition lying behind these varied literary 
forms has a strong character of its own, which imposes its own rhythms 
on the written gospels. It is not simply a random series of recollections 
but a structured oral cycle which builds up a vital and coherent picture 
of the hero through a series of encounters with ‘his opponents, his 
helpers, or those whom he saves’. 

The totality of the gospel tradition, with its duality between oral 
and written, fluidity and fixity, thus exemplifies many of the features of 
oral traditional literature. The study of oral traditional literature has 
played an important role in the development of gospel studies, and was a 
major influence on the pioneers of form criticism such as Hermann 
Gunkel and Martin Dibelius. Such cross-cultural analogies have obvi- 
ous pitfalls, but they also have great potential in allowing us to articu- 
late and analyse the dynamics of oral tradition in a variety of cultures 
outside the Bible. One of the most significant is Albert Lord’s 1978 study 
‘The Gospels As Oral Traditional Literature’, which draws on insights 
gained by Homeric scholars from the study of contemporary oral epic 
poetry from Yugoslavia, Turkey and Finland.*? Lord points out that oral 
tradition should not be thought of simply as a series of unconnected 
units. The individual episodes presuppose the existence of a connected 
narrative, a cycle of tales related to a particular individual. The gospels, 
Lord suggests, belong to ‘a tradition of oral life story or biography... 
[which] presupposes the existence of both tellers and audience as well as 
of stories told’.*+ As with Robin Hood, this ‘life story’ is rarely told in 


*3 Albert Lord, ‘The Gospels As Oral Traditional Literature’, in William O. Walker, ed., 
The Relationships among the Gospels: An Interdisciplinary Dialogue (San Antonio, 
TX: Trinity University Press, 1978), 33-91. 

14 Ibid., 38. 
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the form of a single, unidirectional narrative from birth to death: ‘the 
separate elements or incidents in the life of the hero form individual 
poems or sagas’.** Nevertheless, the ‘life’ — the sequence from birth to 
death — is in some sense implicit in the individual episodes. These units 
can be combined in different ways in oral performance’* — and, eventu- 
ally, in written versions of the stories ‘by people who were linked to the 
oral tradition either by actually being a part of it, or, perhaps more 
probably, by being close to it’.*” 

But ‘oral traditional literature’ is a mode of composition and per- 
formance, not a genre. Cross-cultural analogies may help us to under- 
stand how such traditions tend to operate, but they cannot in themselves 
tell us what kind of tradition the gospel is. To find comparative material 
for this kind of narrative in literature contemporary with the gospels we 
need to look at a very different kind of tradition. 


THE GOSPELS AS SCHOOL TRADITION 


The earliest witnesses to the gospels already testify to the duality we 
have noticed between written and oral, between the fixed forms of 
the written gospels and the living voice of oral tradition. Justin Martyr, 
writing in Rome in the mid-second century, quotes gospel material 
from ‘the memoirs [apomnémoneumata] of the apostles, which are called 
gospels [euangelia]’, and describes how the gospels are used in Christian 
meetings: 


On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country 
gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the 
writings of the prophets are read, as long as time permits; then 
when the reader has ceased, the president verbally instructs, and 
exhorts to the imitation of these good things."® 


The two names Justin uses for the gospels are revealing. They are called, 
he says, euangelia, gospels. This word (literally ‘good news’) was used 
in a variety of secular contexts, including a civic decree authorizing 
the celebration of the emperor’s birthday, but there is no record that it 


15 Ibid., 39-40. 

16 Tbid., 41-44. 

17 Ibid., 80. 

18 Justin, First Apology, 67, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. Alexander Roberts and 
James Donaldson, vol. I (Edinburgh, T&T Clark, 1885; reprinted 1993); cf. 65-66; 
Dialogue, 105, 106. 
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was ever the name of a literary genre outside Christian circles.*® But 
Justin himself calls them apomnémoneumata, the ‘reminiscences’ or 
‘memoirs’ of the apostles. The term nicely encapsulates the duality 
of the gospel tradition. At its heart is the root mnémé, ‘memory’: these 
are stories which are based (or claim to be based) on apostolic memory. 
But the verb mnémoneuein means more than the mental act of remem- 
bering: it involves the actualizing of memory though public speech, 
the act of mentioning or recounting what one remembers.*° Thus 
apomnémoneumata are not simply random memories but memoirs, 
reminiscences, memory codified, structured and articulated: an 
apomnémoneuma (in the singular) is an anecdote, an oft-told tale 
focused on a particular individual. Apomnémoneumata suggests a col- 
lection of anecdotes assembled into a written text — though not neces- 
sarily into a unified narrative. 

Papias, the bishop of Hierapolis in the early second century, displays 
the ambiguities of the word-group well. Papias himself is conscious that 
the apostolic generation is dying out, and that he himself is neither a 
hearer nor an eyewitness. So he takes steps to bridge the gap: he seeks 
out and questions chance visitors, collects and passes on traditions about 
gospel authors and tradents (Eusebius, Church History, 3.39.2—-5). For 
Papias, therefore, it is important that Mark, who was not an apostle 
himself, is connected to Jesus at one remove via Peter. And what Mark 
committed to writing was Peter’s apomnémoneumata, his store of anec- 
dotes, his stories of Jesus’ words and actions already shaped as units of 
teaching material (didaskaliai) formulated for specific needs (pros tas 
chreias).** If Papias seems slightly apologetic about this, it is precisely 
because Mark’s written gospel preserves the essentially oral form of 
Peter’s apomnémoneumata. Mark wrote the stories up ‘just as Peter 
recounted them’, without turning them into a proper syntaxis, a real 
literary composition. Clement of Alexandria adds a few circumstantial 
details to the picture: it was Peter’s hearers in Rome who begged Mark 
to put ‘the unwritten teaching of the divine proclamation’ into writing, 
‘so that they might have a written record [hypomnéma] of the teachings 


1 On the history of the term, see Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, chap. 1. 

2° See further Loveday Alexander, ‘Memory and Tradition in the Hellenistic Schools’, 
in Werner Kelber and Samuel Byrskog, eds., Jesus in Memory: Traditions in Oral and 
Scribal Perspective (Waco, TX: Baylor, 2009), 113-53. 

*t Eusebius, Church History, 3.39.15. Papias’ hosa emnémoneusen should be translated 
not ‘what he [Mark] remembered’ but ‘what he [Peter] recounted’ (Alexander, 
‘Memory and Tradition’, 118). 
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122 


[didaskaliai] handed down to them in words’.*” Clement’s language 
underscores the continuity between the oral tradition, shaped by con- 
stant repetition for the purposes of teaching and preaching, and the 
written record: hypomnéma is another word used of a text only one 
stage removed from oral composition, whether students’ notes or a 
scholar’s commentary. 

From the earliest recorded stages of church tradition, then, the 
written gospels had a dynamic, two-sided interface with oral perform- 
ance. They were seen as the deposit of oral teaching and preaching; 
and they were re-oralized as the basis for ongoing oral instruction 
(preaching and teaching) in the early church. The link with particular 
apostles (or their disciples) is not simply a claim to be recording apos- 
tolic ‘memories’. It implies that behind the written gospels lies struc- 
tured teaching tradition of oral material shaped by repetition and in 
accordance with the rhetorical needs of particular situations. In other 
words, the apomnémoneumata already embody the ‘good news’ aspect 
of the gospel, its character as euangelion. They stem from a preaching 
tradition that was focused on Jesus, treasuring and honing the stories of 
his life and death that conveyed the good news, the euangelion. Hence 
the traditional titles: as soon as the gospels have titles at all, they are 
known as the ‘Gospel according to Mark’, or ‘according to John’, an odd 
phrase which seems to imply one gospel taking multiple forms. 

If we take this early church tradition seriously, we have another 
answer to our question: a gospel is the written deposit of oral preaching 
and teaching about Jesus. It is worth noting that this early testimony 
embodies a claim both about the origin of the gospels and about their 
literary form. For anti-gnostic writers like Irenaeus, there was a clear 
polemical motive for linking the canonical gospels with the teaching of 
the apostles (which is one reason why many scholars are inclined to be 
suspicious of the historical claim to apostolic origin). But the patristic 
testimony also reflects a literary judgement. Whether or not we accept 
the connection between Mark and Peter, the picture these writers paint 
of the transition from oral teaching to written text is entirely consistent 
with what we know from other ancient writers; and this in turn has 
some bearing on the question of genre.”? 


22 Eusebius, Church History, 2.15.1-2; cf. 4.14.5-7. 

23 See further Loveday Alexander, ‘Ancient Book-Production and the Circulation of the 
Gospels’, in Richard J. Bauckham, ed., The Gospels for All Christians: Rethinking the 
Gospel Audiences (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998), 71-111. 
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Papias also reveals another important fact about the gospel in the 
early church. Even when there were written gospels, the oral tradition 
continued to carry weight: ‘I did not suppose’, he says, ‘that information 
from books would help me so much as the word of a living and abiding 
voice’.*+ There is every reason to believe that this was not just an 
antiquarian quirk on Papias’s part.” It is surprisingly hard to identify 
clear quotations of individual gospels as written texts during the second 
century: Christian preachers and teachers continue to refer to ‘the 
gospel’ (or ‘the Lord’) as a living, unified tradition long after it is written 
down, and without troubling to identify the words of individual evan- 
gelists.”° It is as if each written text represents a particular performance 
of ‘the gospel’ which, however much it is valued, retains its ‘provisional’ 
character as a performance, as one possible instantiation of the gospel. 
Contrary to what we might expect, it is the underlying story that 
has solidity, while the particular performance in which it is embodied — 
like a particular Robin Hood film — has a more ephemeral quality.’ 

Thus the distinctive language used by Justin, Papias and Clement 
suggests that we do not have to look as far afield as ancient epic to find 
parallels to the way the gospel tradition operates. Oral teaching was the 
norm in the ancient world, and the transfer of oral teaching material to 
written notes is well attested in a number of teaching traditions, includ- 
ing medicine, rhetoric and philosophy.*® Many of the medical, rhet- 
orical and philosophical handbooks surviving from antiquity are based 
on notes (hypomnémata) taken by students from their teachers’ lec- 
tures, and their format betrays the relative fluidity and provisionality 


2 


À 


Eusebius, Church History, 3.39.4. For a fuller analysis of Papias’s account of gospel 
origins, cf. Richard Bauckham, Jesus and the Eyewitnesses: The Gospels as 
Eyewitness Testimony. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2006). 

Cf. Samuel Byrskog, Story as History — History as Story, WUNT 123 (Tübingen: 

Mohr Siebeck, 2000), and the literature there cited. 

Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, §1.4 and chap. 5. 

*7 Recent decades have seen an explosion of interest in social memory theory and the 
orality of the gospel tradition, e.g. A. Kirk and T. Thatcher, eds, Memory, Tradition, 
and Text: Uses of the Past in Early Christianity, Semeia 52 (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 
2005); For a useful summary, see Eric Eve, Behind the Gospels: Understanding the 
Oral Tradition (London: SPCK, 2013). 

28 Loveday Alexander, The Preface to Luke’s Gospel, SNTSMS 78 (Cambridge, UK: 

Cambridge University Press, 1993); Loveday Alexander, ‘Anecdotal Evidence: 

Memory, Tradition and Text in Early Christianity and the Hellenistic Schools’, in 

George Brooke and Renate Smithuis, eds., Jewish Education from Antiquity to the 

Middle Ages, Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity r00 (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 

201-35. 
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of this form of writing: these were user-books, Gebrauchsliteratur, 
designed not as a fossilized record of a particular oral ‘performance’ 
but as a base for constant glossing and updating. 

Ancient teaching methods were heavily focused on the memoriza- 
tion and adaptation of short, pithy tales and wisdom sayings, from one- 
sentence aphorisms to more complex anecdotes focused on a particular 
teacher’s words or deeds. Large numbers of these chreiai survive in the 
rhetorical handbooks and in ancient philosophical biographies.*? This 
is precisely where Justin’s apomnémoneumata belong. In the rhetorical 
handbooks, the chreia (‘a word or deed relating to a defined individual’) 
differs from the apomnémoneuma or ‘reminiscence’ chiefly in length; 
and it is these ‘biographical’ anecdotes that form the backbone of the 
ancient biographical tradition.*° Diogenes Laertius quotes scores of them 
in his Lives of the Ancient Philosophers (third century cE). Anecdotes 
can be combined in an almost infinite number of ways, many of them 
thematic rather than ‘biographical’: putting them into a chronological 
sequence to tell a philosopher’s story from birth to death is not as 
obvious a solution to the ancients as it is to us. What the anecdotes do 
imply, as Lord noted with the epic cycles, is an underlying ‘life-story’, 
which acts as a mental frame of reference for assessing the significance 
of a particular anecdote. 

This pattern can be seen particularly clearly in the anecdotal trad- 
ition relating to Diogenes and Socrates. Because these philosophers did 
not write books, the anecdotes are the main carriers of their teaching; and 
their lifestyle was as important as their words. Both served as iconic 
figureheads for communities of disciples who had an abiding interest in 
modelling their own lifestyle on that of the master: so the anecdotal 
tradition becomes a focus of loyalty, with a clear ideological function in 
the ongoing life of a network of disciple-groups. As in the gospels, these 
stories tend to be structured as encounters: the teacher meets and 
responds to a disciple, or an enquirer, or a patron, or a hostile official. 
With Socrates, this anecdotal ‘life-story’ builds up to a full-scale paradigm 
of the philosophic life, starting with the philosopher’s divine calling and 


29 Texts in Ronald Hock and Edward O'Neil, The Chreia in Ancient Rhetoric, vol. I: 
The Progymnasmata (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1986); examples in Vernon K. 
Robbins, Ancient Quotes and Anecdotes (Sonoma, CA: Polebridge, 1989). For a more 
recent treatment see Mikéal Parsons and Michael Martin, Ancient Rhetoric and the 
New Testament (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2018), chap. 2. 

3° Hock and O'Neil, Chreia, 82-83, 109-10. 
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culminating with his trial and martyrdom.** The story of Socrates acts as 
a cultural hypotext which was profoundly influential in the Greco- 
Roman world. But there is no single written bios (biography) of Socrates 
telling his story ‘from birth to death’: iconography and lifestyle were 
sufficiently nourished by the anecdotal tradition, together with the 
Apomnémoneumata of Xenophon and the Platonic vignettes of his death. 

Anecdotal tradition played a similar role in the rabbinic academies. 
Birger Gerhardsson pioneered the study of the dynamics of oral trans- 
mission in the rabbinic schools as a possible model for the transmission 
of gospel tradition.** The rabbinic texts contain a number of controver- 
sies and biographical anecdotes focused on particular sages. Like the 
Greek anecdotal tradition, much of this is structured around encounters 
between the sages and their disciples, opponents, enquirers and (pre- 
dominantly) each other: the prime locus of teaching in the rabbinic 
schools is the halakhic debate. The rabbinic tradition also contains a 
number of (rather ambivalent) anecdotes about healing encounters. But 
what is striking here is that, although there is ample material for putting 
together life stories of at least the major sages, rabbinic tradition never 
takes this step: there is no rabbinic ‘gospel’ of Johanan ben Zakkai or 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus. One obvious reason is that ‘neither Eliezer nor 
any other Sage held in Rabbinic Judaism the central position that Jesus 
held in early Christianity. The centre of Rabbinic Judaism was Torah; 
the centre of Christianity was the person of Jesus, and the existence of 
the gospels is, in itself, a testimony to this fact.””3 Rabbinic tradition 
provides some important parallels to the oral gospel tradition, but it 
cannot help us to identify a genre for the written gospels. 


THE GOSPELS AS WRITTEN TEXTS 


So there is no shortage of material from the cultural worlds of the 
gospels, both Jewish and Greek, to provide generic analogues to the 


3* Loveday Alexander, ‘Acts and Ancient Intellectual Biography’, in Bruce W. Winter 
and Andrew D. Clarke, eds., The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting, vol. I: 
Ancient Literary Setting (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1993), 31-63. 

3? Birger Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written 

Transmission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity (repr. Grand Rapids, MI: 

Eerdmans, 1998). See also now Martin Jaffee, Torah in the Mouth (New York: Oxford 

University Press, 2001). 

P.S. Alexander, ‘Rabbinic Biography and the Biography of Jesus: A Survey of the 

Evidence’, in Christopher M. Tuckett, ed., Synoptic Studies: The Ampleforth 

Conferences of 1982 and 1983, Journal for the Study of the New Testament Series 

7 (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984), 19-50, at 41. 
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anecdotal tradition that lies behind our written gospels. Justin, Papias 
and Clement, as we have seen, stress the continuity between tradition 
and text: for them, the task of the evangelists was simply to reduce the 
apostolic teaching to writing, and the names they chose for the gospels 
reflect this continuity. The form critics of the early twentieth century, 
though working from different premises, came to essentially similar 
conclusions: the gospels were little more than compilations of pre- 
existent units of traditional material, arranged and selected like pearls 
on a string. More recent narrative approaches to gospel criticism have 
demonstrated conclusively that the evangelists were much more than 
mere ‘editors’ or compilers. But this insight does not in itself necessarily 
conflict with the perception that the gospel tradition is a form of ‘oral 
traditional literature’. Werner H. Kelber, in his influential 1983 study 
The Oral and the Written Gospel, argued for a radical disjunction 
between oral and literate modes of discourse.** But folklorists are now 
more inclined to approach literacy and orality as ‘not incompatible but 
reciprocal paradigms’ .*> Within this framework, it is not too difficult to 
understand our gospels as four individual performances of the gospel, 
each tailored with skill and artistry for an individual audience but not 
claiming to offer an exclusive or definitive rendition of the tradition, 
and in many ways this seems to be how the early church saw them.?° 
Nevertheless, writing a book is not the same thing as giving an oral 
performance; the move from oral performance to written discourse is 
by no means inevitable, and the literary forms it engenders are far from 
predictable. So our final question is: what happens when we move 
from oral tradition to written text? What is a gospel when it is a book? 

On the Greek side, there is an emerging consensus that the best 
place to look for a parallel genre for the gospels is Greek biography. 
Richard Burridge, in his influential 1992 study What Are the Gospelss, 
argues that the Greek bios or ‘life’ is typically a monograph of similar 
length to the gospels, focused on the life story of a famous individual 
from birth to death, where (just as in the gospels) the subject of the 


34 Werner H. Kelber, The Oral and the Written Gospel: The Hermeneutics of Speaking 
and Writing in the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, Paul and Q (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1983). 

35 Eli Yassif, The Hebrew Folktale: History, Genre, Meaning (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1999), ix-xi. 

36 For a useful introduction to ‘performance criticism’ of the gospels, see Richard A. 
Horsley Jonathan A. Draper and John Miles Foley, eds., Performing the Gospel: 
Orality, Memory, and Mark (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2006). 
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biography is also the grammatical subject of a high proportion of verbs. 
As Burridge indicates, ‘biography’ is coming to be the consensus answer 
to the question, ‘To what genre do the gospels belong?’ (at least in the 
English-speaking world) — though not all are convinced.*’ But we still 
have to ask the question: if the gospels belong to the genre of biography, 
what kind of biographies are they? Genre on its own (as Burridge recog- 
nizes) is not enough: we need to probe more deeply into questions of 
subject matter and mode of discourse if we are to understand the literary 
structure of these narratives and their impact on contemporary audi- 
ences. Overall, we may say that although Greek biography offers paral- 
lels to some of the narrative modes and motifs of the gospels (with 
greater or lesser degrees of precision), it is hard to find a precise match 
for the written presentation of the Jesus story as ‘good news’.*® 
Ancient biography is a wide and varied genre. Putting together a 
collection of anecdotes about a particular individual does not necessarily 
result in a flowing, connected narrative tracing the hero’s life from birth 
to death. Biographers like Suetonius or Diogenes Laertius followed a 
thematic rather than a chronological arrangement. Arrian’s recollections 
of his teacher Epictetus are simply ‘discourses’ with no narrative frame- 
work. Plutarch (writing at the end of the first century CE) provides a 
better parallel to the narrative coherence of the gospels. He adopts a 
narrative mode closer to that of historiography — though he shares 
Diogenes’ conviction that the isolated saying or anecdote provides the 
most telling revelation of the subject’s ethos or moral character.*° 
Overall, what is most obviously missing in this tradition is the good 
news aspect that is essential to the gospels. Greek biographies were 
not always laudatory. They could be hostile, polemical or simply sensa- 
tionalist: biographers were the paparazzi of the ancient world. Moreover 
the Greek biographical tradition is inherently encyclopedic, with 
‘collected lives’ outnumbering single biographies. This means that com- 
parison is built into the genre: most Greek biographies bear little 


37 Richard Burridge, ‘Gospels and Biography, 2000-2018: A Critical Review and 
Implications for Future Research’, introduction to the third edition of his What Are 
the Gospels: See also Craig Keener and Edward T. Wright, eds., Biographies and 
Jesus: What Does It Mean for the Gospels to Be Biographies: (Lexington, KY: Emeth 
Press, 2016). 

38 “The Gospels are almost unique as multiple, contemporary accounts of a single life’: 
M.J. Edwards and Simon Swain, eds., Portraits: Biographical Representation in the 
Greek and Latin Literature of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 28 
n. 74. 

3° Plutarch, Alexander, 1.1; Nicias, 1.5. 
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resemblance to cultic or kerygmatic narratives.*° Probably the best par- 
allel to the role of Jesus is the figure of Socrates, subject of innumerable 
anecdotes, dialogues, martyrdom stories and fictitious letters — but no 
one ever put this material together in writing to produce a coherent 
‘biography’ of Socrates. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of the gospels coincides with what 
Arnaldo Momigliano identifies as a new seriousness in first-century 
biographical writing: ‘The writers of biographies created a meaningful 
relationship between the living and the dead. The wise man, the martyr, 
and the saint became central subjects of biography, in addition to 
the king, the writer, and the philosopher.’** Signs of the new mood 
can be seen in second-century texts like Tacitus’ Agricola or Lucian’s 
Demonax, affectionate portraits of well-loved individuals based on per- 
sonal recollection, following a broadly narrative outline and designed 
to foster imitation as well as memory.” The shift from biography to 
hagiography comes to a head in the story of Apollonius of Tyana, a 
Pythagorean wonder-worker from first-century Syria whose life story 
shows remarkable parallels to the story of Jesus. It claims to be based on 
the reminiscences of Damis, a first-century disciple of Apollonius — 
though this may be no more than an elaborate fiction.*? An earlier 
generation of scholars suggested that the Life of Apollonius falls into 
a special genre, ‘aretalogy’, providing an alternative genre for the 
gospels.*+ But Philostratus’ biography of Apollonius was written two 
hundred years after the gospels; it is a much longer and more elaborate 
composition, and bears the rhetorical imprint of the Second Sophistic. 
And at the time when Philostratus was writing, it is very likely that the 
story of Apollonius was being consciously marketed as a pagan rival 
to the story of Jesus. In a fluid and swiftly changing generic landscape, 
we have to reckon with the real possibility that the gospels themselves 
were catalysts for change. 


4° Cf. Sean A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography, SNTSMS 156 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

4* Arnaldo Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1993), 104. 

42 Tacitus, Agricola, §46; Lucian, Demonax, §2. On the new biographical mood in 
general, see Edwards and Swain, eds., Portraits. 

+ E.L. Bowie, ‘Apollonius of Tyana: Tradition and Reality’, in H. Temporini and 
M. Haase, eds., Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt, Il.16.2 (Berlin and 
New York: Walter De Gruyter, 1978), 1652-99. 

44 e.g. Morton Smith, ‘Prolegomena to a Discussion of Aretalogies, Divine Men, the 
Gospels and Jesus’, JBL, 90 (1971), 174-99. 
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Does the search for a genre for the gospels fare any better on 
the Jewish side? Rabbinic literature, as we have seen, offers ample 
parallels to the anecdotal Jesus tradition, but no connected rabbinic 
biography. But there is plenty of biographical narrative elsewhere in 
Jewish literature. The Hebrew Bible itself is ‘centred around prominent 
individuals to an extent that is alien to Greek historical writing’.* 
Much of the biblical narrative is built around biographical ‘story cycles’ 
like those of Samson or Elijah, cycles in which individual tales of the 
hero’s prowess ‘are so arranged to encompass his entire life, from birth 
to death’.4° Moreover, in the Hebrew Bible these tales are subordinated 
to the overall narrative style and goals of ‘a purposeful religious, ethical, 
and national work’ which was to determine the character of Jewish 
folk traditions for generations to come.*’ It is to the biblical tradition, 
surely, that we should look for the origins of the religious intensity 
of the gospel narratives and their rich ideological intertextuality with 
the biblical themes of covenant, kingdom, prophecy and promise. The 
evangelists’ move from disjointed anecdotes and sayings to connected, 
theologically coherent narrative is most easily explained with reference 
to the narrative modes of the Hebrew Bible. These are the narrative 
patterns, already ‘deeply engrained in social memory’, which ‘consti- 
tuted the very cognitive habits by which Jesus’ first followers experi- 
enced and understood what was happening in his teaching and actions’: 
‘For those who formulated, performed, and heard Mark’s narrative, 
Jesus’ actions and teachings were understandable as episodes within 
a longer story of the renewal of Israel by a figure whose mission was 
reminiscent, and fit the pattern, of the prototypes Moses and Elijah in 
popular Israelite cultural memory’.*® 

Two other developments in Jewish (specifically, Jewish-Greek) bio- 
graphical writing of the Second Temple period are also worth consider- 
ing. The first is in Philo, the first-century Alexandrian Jewish writer 
whose allegorical expositions of the Bible in Greek contain a number 
of single treatises devoted to individual Bible characters. Philo’s On 
Abraham and On Joseph are ‘biographical’ in the limited sense that 
they collect together the separate incidents related to each character 


45 Edwards and Swain, Portraits, 27. 


46 Yassif, Hebrew Folktale, 31. 

47 Ibid., 37. 

Horsley, Draper and Foley, in Performing the Gospel, 188, 190. See further Chapter 4 
of this volume. 
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in the Bible and arrange them in chronological order as a coherent 
narrative. The treatment of the characters, however, is as much allegor- 
ical as historical: the patriarchs represent the history of the soul, and 
they are described as living prototypes of the ethical principles 
embodied in the Law.*? The Life of Moses has a much more obviously 
biographical character, beginning with Moses’ birth and ending with 
his death, and compressing into a single connected account the bulk 
of the biblical Moses narrative — though still arranged thematically 
under the headings of king, lawgiver and high priest. This is one of 
Philo’s most accessible works and the one that has the best claim to 
be addressed to outsiders. It suggests at the very least that biographical 
narrative provided a point of cultural contact between Greek and Jew, 
a flexible and readily comprehensible framework that could be moulded 
without difficulty to reflect the ideology and cultural values of a par- 
ticular religious tradition.°° 

The second development is in the area of martyrology. In the Greek 
biographical tradition (as we have seen) Socrates was the quintessential 
model for philosophic resistance to tyranny. But Jewish tradition had its 
own prototypes for the martyr’s death, and there are a number of Jewish 
texts which highlight martyrdom as the proper closure to a life lived in 
obedience to God - and therefore allocate significant narrative space to 
the martyr’s death.5* Many of the key motifs are already present in 
the book of Daniel, written in the period of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
second century BCE. This is the setting for the Maccabean martyrs, 
one of the most enduring paradigms of Jewish martyrdom. Their stories 
are told in a multiplicity of literary forms, from the plain narrative of 
2 Maccabees (second century BCE) to the sophisticated philosophical 
encomium of 4 Maccabees (first or second century cE). Martyrology 
is not of itself necessarily biographical (one of the odd features of the 
Maccabean martyrs is that we are told nothing of the martyrs’ previous 
lives). But the so-called Lives of the Prophets, almost certainly dating 
from pre-70 Palestine, combine brief and schematic life stories with 
intensive details of the prophets’ deaths and the miracles associated 


49 Philo, On Abraham, §§4-5. 

5° Maren Niehoff describes Philo as ‘the first author to use biographies for broader 
moral, cultural, and religious purposes’, stating that he combines elements of 
political and philosophical biography in a new synthesis: Maren Niehoff, Philo of 
Alexandria: An Intellectual Biography, Anchor Yale Bible Reference Library (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2018), 130, 115. 

` Tessa Rajak, ‘Dying for the Law’, in Edwards and Swain, eds., Portraits, 39-67. 
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with their graves..* The Lives may have been a pilgrim guidebook 
recounting the cult legends associated with the tombs of the saints. 
Whatever we call them, it is clear from a glance at these brief biograph- 
ical notices that they cannot ‘solve’ the problem of the gospel genre by 
themselves. Nevertheless, their existence adds another strand to the 
variety of biographical forms in first-century Jewish literature, and acts 
as a forceful reminder of the many possibilities for cultural interchange 
between Jewish and Hellenistic literature in Second Temple Judaism. 


THE GOSPELS AS GOOD NEWS 


So are we left with Thomas’s answer, that the gospels are unique? The 
answer in the end is, probably, yes and no. Many of the motifs that 
appear in the gospels can be paralleled in contemporary texts, especially 
in the anecdotal material which acted as a prime carrier of school 
traditions both in the rabbinic academies and in the Greek philosoph- 
ical schools. The way the tradition works is certainly not unique: 
folklore and social memory studies suggest a number of fruitful analo- 
gies. But what may be unique is the particular form this tradition takes 
when it is written down, a form whose external shape is strongly 
reminiscent of the Greek bios but whose narrative mode and theological 
framework (connectives, narrative structure, use of direct speech, inter- 
textuality) owe much more to the Bible. This could explain, inciden- 
tally, why the psychological characterization of the gospels is wholly 
within the biblical framework, and shows no sign of being influenced 
by the philosophical ethos tradition which so dominated Greek biog- 
raphy; and why the gospels show no awareness of the normal distancing 
mechanisms routinely employed by Greek historians and biographers to 
keep the supernatural at bay.*? 

If this seems inconclusive, it may be because we have been asking 
the wrong kind of question. Gospel genre criticism for most of the 
twentieth century was dominated by the search for a pre-existent 
genre to explain (or explain away) the gospels, as if we were hoping to 
find the mould into which Mark (or whoever was the first to write 
the gospel down) poured his Jesus story. But no such genre has been 


5‘ D.R.A. Hare, ‘The Lives of the Prophets’, in J.H. Charlesworth, ed., The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha (New York: Doubleday, 1985), vol. I, 385-99; Anna 
Maria Schwemer, Studien zu den friihjtidischen Prophetenlegenden Vitae 
prophetarum, vols. I and II (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995). 

53 Loveday Alexander, ‘Fact, Fiction, and the Genre of Acts’, New Testament Studies, 
44 [1998], 380-99. 
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discovered: and that suggests that it may be time to change the way we 
configure the question. The gospels came into being at a time of pro- 
found cultural transformation, and were themselves active agents in 
that transformation. That may be one reason why it is so hard to pin 
them down — though the same could be said of other texts and genres of 
the period. Certainly, there is no evidence elsewhere for euangelion as a 
generic title: and for that we probably have the earliest preachers to 
thank. They were the ones who shaped the Jesus tradition as good news, 
focused on the encounter with the Christ whom they believed to be 
alive. They were responsible for giving that tradition its characteristic 
shape, which persists through written forms and into the ongoing trad- 
ition of life-giving stories carried within Christian communities down 
the ages, in their iconography, their liturgy and their daily life of prayer. 
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2 The Fourfold Gospel 
FRANCIS WATSON 


In a famous passage in his voluminous work Against Heresies (c. 180 CE), 
Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, reflects on the fact that the worldwide church 
acknowledges four gospels — neither more nor fewer.* The fourfoldness 
of the church’s gospel is, he suggests, comparable to a natural phenom- 
enon, which it would be foolish to question: thus there are four gospels 
just as there are four points of the compass. Casting around for further 
fourfold entities in the natural order, the bishop calls to mind the four 
mythical living creatures of the book of Revelation — the first like a lion, 
the second like a calf, the third with a human face and the fourth like a 
flying eagle (Rev 4.6-7). These creatures, diverse yet united in their 
hymn of praise to God, represent the diversity and the unity of the four 
gospels. The Gospel according to John opens with a declaration of 
the divinity of the Word that is positively lion-like in its boldness. The 
Gospel according to Luke opens with Zacharias the priest offering sacri- 
fice in the temple, and it is fittingly symbolized by a calf. The Gospel 
according to Matthew opens with a genealogy, thereby emphasizing the 
Jewish humanity of the incarnate Word. Finally, the Gospel according 
to Mark opens with a citation from Isaiah the prophet, which is said to 
point to the winged, eagle-like aspect of the gospel. Later, these symbolic 
attributions were revised: Mark and John changed places, so that Mark 
was identified with the lion and John with the eagle — evoking reflection 
on the Fourth Gospel’s supposedly more exalted character, its capacity 
to soar into regions inaccessible to the earthbound synoptic evangelists.” 
In this revised form, Irenaeus’ scheme has been taken up into Christian 
tradition and is prominent especially in artistic depictions of the evan- 
gelists. This association of the evangelists and their gospels with the four 


* Against Heresies, 3.11.8. 

* The traditional scheme derives from Jerome, which won out over the versions 
proposed by Irenaeus and by Augustine — who assigned the lion to Matthew, the 
man to Mark and the eagle to John (On the Harmony of the Gospels, 1.6.9). 
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living creatures serves to assimilate the fourfold gospel to the divinely 
created order of heaven and earth, thereby putting it beyond challenge. 
It just is the case that there are four gospels, and it is as pointless to 
question this as to ask why there are not three points of the compass 
or seven living creatures around the throne of God. That, at least, is the 
conclusion that the imagery seeks to communicate. 

Yet, in spite of Irenaeus, the fourfoldness of the church’s canonical 
gospel is not a natural phenomenon. This fourfoldness was established 
by the collective decision of the most influential Christian commu- 
nities of both east and west in the latter half of the second century. 
This decision was in no way inevitable or predictable; it represented a 
choice of one among a number of competing options. If the individual 
canonical gospels are all the products of the first Christian century, 
their gathering into a fourfold canonical form is the work of the second 
century: in that sense, the four gospels are a second-century artefact 
with a first-century prehistory. The concept of a fourfold gospel was 
unknown to the earliest Christians, including the evangelists them- 
selves. Mark may have assumed that his work was definitive and final. 
Matthew perhaps imagined that his expansion of the Markan narrative 
outline with material drawn from sayings traditions and elsewhere 
would make Mark redundant. Luke intended his work to be read in a 
form in which the first book, recounting the life of Jesus, would be 
immediately followed by a second, devoted to the expansion of the early 
church. John claims a uniquely privileged position for itself in its appeal 
to the figure of the ‘disciple whom Jesus loved’, supposedly its author. 
None of the evangelists will have been aware that they were contrib- 
uting to a collection of four ‘gospels’. The fourfold canonical gospel is 
not simply the work of the four individual evangelists. It is the (rela- 
tively) final resolution of a problem that had exercised the church’s 
leaders for a century and a half: the problem of how to stabilize the 
proliferating mass of oral traditions and written texts that claimed to 
represent the original truth about Jesus. It is an attempt to impose order 
in response to the threat of chaos. 

In this chapter, we will try to clarify the significance of this response 
by examining a number of the options that were proposed before, during 
and after the establishment of the fourfold canonical gospel. 


THE LIVING VOICE 


Jesus himself appears to have made no provision for his teachings to 
be recorded in writing, and it is plausible that they were originally 
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transmitted in oral form and that those who had heard him at first hand 
had a privileged role in this. In principle, then, a primarily oral trans- 
mission of tradition about Jesus might have continued indefinitely, with 
written texts playing only a subordinate role. 

This is the possibility advocated by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in 
the early second century, excerpts of whose work are preserved by 
Irenaeus and Eusebius. Introducing the five books of his Expositions of 
the Oracles of the Lord, Papias speaks of his eagerness to learn about the 
teaching of individual apostles from those who had heard them — having 
concluded, as he tells us, that ‘what was to be got from books was not so 
profitable to me as what came from the living and abiding voice’.* This 
contrast between living speech and the deadness of writing is a 
Christianized version of a theme that goes back to Plato’s Phaedrus, 
and it implies only a limited role for written gospels. Consistently with 
this, Papias offers a less than enthusiastic endorsement of the two 
written texts that he knows. On the authority of ‘the presbyter John’, 
he tells us that 


Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accurately, although not in order, what he remembered of the 
things said or done by the Lord. For he neither heard the Lord nor 
followed him, but later, as I said, he followed Peter, who adapted 
his teaching to the needs of his hearers but with no intention of 
giving a connected account of the Lord’s discourses. So Mark 
committed no error when he wrote some things as he remembered 
them. For he was concerned about just one thing, not to omit any of 
the things he had heard and not to state any of them falsely.* 


Papias is prepared to vouch for Mark’s general accuracy, but not for his 
order. Peter’s preaching supposedly appealed to individual sayings or 
stories, without any sense of an overarching narrative framework, and 
this is said to explain the absence of any such framework in Mark. Papias 
may refer here to Mark’s reliance on relatively self-contained stories that 
are only loosely connected to each other; or he may be finding Mark to 
be deficient in comparison to Matthew. In principle, Mark is on a level 
with those ‘elders’ who inform Papias about ‘what Andrew or Peter said, 
or what was said by Philip, Thomas, James, John, or Matthew, or by any 
other of the Lord’s disciples’.» Yet these informants represent ‘the living 


3 Eusebius, Church History, 3.39.4. 
4 Ibid., 3.39.15. 
5 Ibid., 3.39.4. 
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and abiding voice’, whereas Mark’s written text is regarded as so prob- 
lematic that, in defending it, Papias concedes that those who disparage it 
for its disorderliness are largely correct. 

Papias also speaks of Matthew, claiming that he ‘wrote the oracles 
[ogia] in the Hebrew language, and everyone interpreted them as he was 
able’.° This almost certainly refers to the Gospel of Matthew, in which 
case the claim about a Hebrew original variously translated is false (as 
Papias’ account of Markan origins may also be).’ What is striking, 
however, is Papias’ relative lack of interest in this written text, and 
his preference for reports about what Matthew (and other apostles) said, 
as opposed to what they wrote. 

Papias’ informants passed on to him sayings ascribed to the Lord but 
also stories relating to the apostles which have no parallels in the 
gospels or in Acts. For example, Papias claims to have received from 
them the Lord’s teaching about the miraculous fertility of the coming 
millennial age, in which genetically modified vines and wheat will 
bring forth in overwhelming abundance. In response to Judas’ scepti- 
cism about this, the Lord replied that those who are found worthy to 
attain such a time will confirm whether his words are true.’ If Papias’ 
preference for the living and abiding voice had been maintained, we may 
assume that a mainly oral tradition would have continued to develop, 
creating new material of its own and drawing on material derived from 
other sources.? Of course, little if any of this supplementary material 
would be ‘authentic’.*° 

The later establishing of the fourfold canonical gospel served to 
eliminate such an option - so decisively that the possibility of appealing 
to ‘non-canonical’ sayings of Jesus was drastically curtailed, and the 
apostolic tradition of Jesus’ deeds and sayings came to be identified 


6 Ibid., 3.39.16. 

7 Papias’ reference to logia does not mean that the text he refers to consisted only of 
sayings, as argued by Martin Hengel, The Four Gospels and the One Gospel of Jesus 
Christ: An Investigation of the Collection and Origin of the Canonical Gospels, 
trans. John Bowden (London: SCM Press, 2000), 76-78. In the case of Mark, Papias 
refers initially to ‘the things said or done by the Lord’, but he also speaks of ‘the 
Lord’s sayings’ as the essential content of this gospel — as they are of Matthew’s. 

8 Against Heresies, 5.33.4. 

° Thus the saying about the miraculously productive vines of the millennium derives 
not from Jesus but from z Enoch (10.19), from where it passed into the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch (29.5) in a form very similar to Papias’. 

1° Papias’ appeal to oral tradition over against written texts is largely rhetorical, 
however, as it occurs in the context of a preface to his own ambitious literary work 
in five books. Mark and Matthew are cited as flawed precursors of Papias’ concern to 
present and interpret ‘the Lord’s sayings’. 
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exclusively with canonical gospels attributed (directly or indirectly) to 
Matthew and John, Peter (in the case of Mark) and Paul (in the case of 
Luke).** The fundamental motivation here is to preserve what is ori- 
ginal and to establish a critical principle by which later corruption and 
accretion can be identified as such. Henceforth, the living and abiding 
voice of the Lord is to be heard within the texts themselves. The Word 
made flesh receives a second embodiment: as text. 


A PRIVILEGED GOSPEL 


The statements of Papias derive from a time and place at which texts 
ascribed to Mark and to Matthew are known but not yet fully estab- 
lished as authoritative. In such a situation, one possibility is to give 
greater weight to oral tradition; another is to write a gospel that 
improves on these predecessors. While Luke and John may perhaps have 
been written with such an aim in view, the clearest statement of such 
an intention is to be found in the Gospel of Thomas.** 

Saying 13 of this gospel contains the following dialogue between 
Jesus and his disciples, which is obviously modelled on earlier accounts 
of the Caesarea Philippi pericope in which Peter confesses Jesus as the 
Christ (Mk 8.27—33 and parallels): 


Jesus said to his disciples: ‘Compare me to someone, and tell me 
whom I am like.’ Simon Peter said to him, ‘You are like a righteous 
angel.’ Matthew said to him, ‘You are like a wise philosopher.’ 
Thomas said to him, ‘Master, my mouth is wholly incapable of 
saying whom you are like.’ Jesus said: ‘Iam not your master! 
Because you have drunk, you have become intoxicated from the 
bubbling spring which I have measured out.’ And he took him and 
withdrew and told him three things. When Thomas returned to 
his companions, they asked him, ‘What did Jesus say to you?’ 
Thomas said to them, ‘If I tell you one of the things he told me, you 
will pick up stones and throw them at me; a fire will come out of 
the stones and burn you up. 


** The link between Paul and Luke is asserted by Irenaeus, Against Heresies,2.1.1, 
a passage which also contains an early ascription of the Fourth Gospel to John. 

* English translations of the Gospel of Thomas may be found in Marvin Meyer, ed., 
The Nag Hammadi Scriptures (New York: HarperCollins, 2007); Bart Ehrman and 
Zlatko Pleše, The Apocryphal Gospels: Texts and Translations (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), with the full Coptic text and Greek fragments. 
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The difference implied in the questions ‘Whom do people say that I am?’ 
and ‘Whom do you say that I am?’ (Mk 8.27, 29} is here located within 
the circle of Jesus’ disciples. It seems that the intention is to define the 
status of the Gospel of Thomas in relation to other known apostolic 
writings, ascribed to Peter and Matthew. The dialogue is primarily 
concerned not with individuals but with texts." 

Elsewhere in this work, Thomas is named only in the introductory 
statement: ‘These are the secret sayings which the living Jesus spoke 
and which Didymos Judas Thomas wrote down.’ The dialogue cited 
above serves to account for Thomas’s selection as the scribe responsible 
for committing Jesus’ sayings to writing. Thomas, it is claimed, pos- 
sessed an insight into the person of Jesus that the other disciples 
lacked; he was therefore the recipient of esoteric teachings that were 
withheld from the others; and his superior insight finds expression in 
the gospel that bears his name. This interpretation of saying 13 explains 
why one of the two inadequate answers to Jesus’ question is assigned to 
Matthew - who is not given a speaking part in any of the canonical 
gospels. The answer ‘You are like a wise philosopher’ is assigned to 
Matthew as the supposed author of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
Similarly, the other inadequate answer is assigned to Peter as the 
authority supposedly underlying the Gospel according to Mark. What 
Peter, Matthew and Thomas have in common is that there are gospel 
texts that lay claim to their authority. What differentiates the text that 
bears the name of Thomas is the claim that it derives from a uniquely 
privileged insight into the person of Jesus that is lacking in the earlier 
gospels. If this interpretation of saying 13 is correct, the Gospel of 
Thomas derives from precisely the situation presupposed by Papias. 
Texts assigned to Mark/Peter and Matthew are in circulation, and 
yet their authority is not fully established. A claim to represent a better 
way — whether in the form of the living voice or of another written text 
authored by a more insightful disciple — will therefore seem plausible.** 

The fourfold canonical gospel does not entirely eliminate the 
possibility that one gospel might be regarded as superior to the others. 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of the Gospel of John as a ‘spiritual 
gospel’, in contrast to the others which give only the ‘external facts’ 


"3 The possibility of a reference here to the Gospel of Matthew is noted by Stephen 
Patterson, Fifth Gospel: The Gospel of Thomas Comes of Age (Harrisburg, PA: 
Trinity Press International, 1998), 42. 

™ Other gospels or gospel-like texts that assign a privileged role to an individual 
disciple are the Gospel of Mary, the Gospel of Judas, the Apocryphon of James, the 
Apocryphon of John, the Book of Thomas and the First Apocalypse of James. 
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(ta somatika).*> (A preference for the Fourth Gospel is also found in 
theologians such as Augustine, Luther, Schleiermacher and Bultmann.} 
Yet the tendency of the canonical form of the gospel is to place the four 
texts on the same horizontal plane and to resist the assumption that the 
gospels represent fundamentally different levels of insight. 


A PURIFIED GOSPEL 


It is possible to give precedence to oral tradition, or to a new and defini- 
tive gospel, only so long as existing gospel texts seem to lack a fully 
authoritative status. As we have already noted in the case of Papias, texts 
may be circulating widely and yet be open to criticism. Indeed a critical 
stance is presupposed in the rewriting of Mark by both Matthew and 
Luke, and it comes to expression again in the rewriting of Luke by 
Marcion (d. c. 160) — although the rewriting here takes the form of 
excision rather than expansion.*® 

Marcion’s fundamental concern is to distinguish the God of the 
Christian gospel as sharply as possible from the creator God of Judaism 
and Jewish scripture. This, he believes, is what is intended in the Pauline 
doctrine of freedom from the law. Marcion believes that confusion 
between these two quite distinct deities is rife within the church and 
that it represents the judaizing corruption of the pure original gospel. All 
is not lost, however, for criticism enables us to recover that original 
purity. According to Irenaeus’ hostile testimony, Marcion 


mutilates the Gospel according to Luke, removing all that is written 
about the Lord’s birth and setting aside much of the Lord’s teaching, 
in which the Lord is recorded as most clearly confessing that the 
maker of this universe is his Father. He also persuaded his followers 
that he himself was more credible than those apostles who have 
handed down the gospel to us, providing them not with the gospel 
but merely with a fragment of it.*” 


Marcion’s concern is to recover the pure original written gospel that he 
believes is contained within the text known to his later opponents as 


15 Cited in Eusebius, Church History, 6.14.7. 

"6 For (qualified) support for the conventional view that Marcion was the abbreviator of 
Luke, see Francis Watson, ‘Reception as Corruption: Tertullian and Marcion in 
Quest of the True Gospel’, in Jesper Hogenhaven, Jesper Tang Nielsen and Heike 
Omerzu, eds., Rewriting and Reception in and of the Bible, WUNT 1/396 (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2018), 271-88. 

*7 Against Heresies, 1.27.2. 
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the Gospel according to Luke, in and among all the distortions added 
by misguided adherents of the Jewish scriptural deity. In particular, the 
opening chapters are drastically curtailed: the true gospel begins 
abruptly with the statement that ‘in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, [Christ] came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee’ 
(Lk 3.1; 4.31: all other material up to Lk 4.30 is excised).* According to 
Tertullian, Marcion’s gospel presented itself as authorless, lacking 
a title other than simply Euangelion.*® The resulting text is supposed 
to go back to an original moment in which Christ’s apostles faithfully 
testified to the truth of the gospel: it is not ‘the gospel according to...’, 
it is simply ‘the gospel’, preserved in pristine purity within what 
Marcion believes to be the later expanded and corrupted text. This 
original gospel is, as it were, a transparent window on its subject matter, 
which is the Christ who has descended to us in the appearance of flesh, 
making known to us the previously unknown God of love. 

In promoting this purified original gospel, did Marcion explicitly 
criticize and reject the four apostolic or post-apostolic gospels of the 
wider Christian community? Marcion provided his gospel with a pref- 
ace consisting primarily of a set of ‘Antitheses’, showing by selected 
examples how the warmongering and irascible Old Testament deity is 
quite different in character from the God Jesus revealed, and echoing 
Paul’s complaint about ‘false apostles’ who ‘distort the gospel of 
Christ’ (2 Cor 12.13; Gal 1.7) by reconnecting it to Jewish tradition. 
According to Tertullian, this amounts to a full-scale attack on the 
fourfold apostolic gospel, one which exploits Paul’s criticism not only 
of ‘false apostles’ but also of true apostles who, on one occasion at least, 
deviated from ‘the truth of the gospel’ (Gal 2.14). On that Pauline basis, 
Tertullian alleges, Marcion ‘labours very hard to destroy the reputation 
of gospels published as genuine and under the names of apostles, in 
order to secure for his own gospel the credit that he takes away from 
them’.*° Yet, writing half a century or more after Marcion’s death, 
Tertullian’s claim is anachronistic. Marcionites in his own time 
appealed to Galatians 2 in support of their criticism of the concept of 
a fourfold apostolic gospel, but Marcion himself shows no awareness 


18 Tertullian, Against Marcion, 4.7.1. For attempts to reconstruct the Marcionite 
gospel, see Jason D. BeDuhn, The First New Testament: Marcion’s Scriptural 
Canon (Salem, OR: Polebridge, 2013), and Dieter T. Roth, The Text of Marcion’s 
Gospel (Leiden: Brill, 2015). 

1° Against Marcion, 4.2.3. 

2° Ibid., 4.3.2. 
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of any such concept.** Firmly established by the early third century, the 
fourfold gospel did not as yet exist in Marcion’s Roman environment in 
the 140s. His Pauline complaint about ‘false apostles’ may have referred 
quite generally to any Christian teaching that suggested harmony rather 
than antithesis between the God of Israel and the God of Jesus. For 
Marcion and his followers, we are to rely on a single text free from 
judaizing accretions in which we encounter the pure essence of the 
original gospel of Christ. 

Conversely, the fourfold gospel represents the church’s rejection of 
the Marcionite claim that the true gospel is absolutely independent 
of Jewish scripture. The true gospel is not a window enabling us to 
behold an unmediated event without any preparation or presupposition. 
Instead, the true, fourfold gospel speaks of an event that occurs within 
the medium of a textuality incorporating both prophets and apostles. 


MORE GOSPELS 


If for Marcionites early gospel literature contained too much material, 
most of it corrupt, for others the proliferation of gospels or gospel-like 
texts was to be welcomed. A single gospel would no doubt tell us all we 
need to know about Jesus, but there is much else that we would like to 
know. In order to meet this demand, gospels proliferated from the later 
first century onwards without as yet any notion of a canonical limit set 
at four. 

From Matthew we learn about the circumstances of Jesus’ birth, and 
from Luke we learn a great deal more. Yet these relatively early texts 
may seem to leave crucial questions unanswered. How did divine provi- 
dence prepare Mary for her role as bearer of the incarnate Son of God? 
What of her own parentage, birth and upbringing? Why did she become 
betrothed to Joseph, even though he was not destined to be the father of 
her child? What did she and Joseph feel about her unexpected pregnancy, 
and how did others respond? Did miraculous phenomena of any kind 
occur at Jesus’ birth? Did Mary and Joseph begin normal sexual relations 
after the birth? The earlier narratives do not provide adequate answers to 
questions such as these, and the text known as the Protevangelium of 


21 Thid., 1.20.2; 5.3.7; Tertullian, On Prescription against Heretics, 23. In each case, the 
appeal to Galatians 2 is associated with contemporary Marcionites, not with 
Marcion himself. For a fuller analysis, see Watson, ‘Reception as Corruption’. 
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James was written — probably in the mid-second century — in order to fill 
these gaps.” 

This text has proven to be almost as influential as the canonical 
infancy narratives. Thus it is the primary source for the widespread 
assumption that Joseph was much older than Mary. Joseph, it is said, 
was an elderly widower with children of his own who was entrusted 
with the guardianship of Mary when it was no longer appropriate for 
her to be brought up within the temple precincts. (As Origen notes, the 
‘Book of James’ teaches ‘that the brothers of Jesus were sons of Joseph by 
a previous wife, whom he married before Mary’.}”? Joseph is selected for 
this role because his age makes it unlikely that he will have sexual 
relations with Mary, thereby ensuring her perpetual virginity. And so 
Mary becomes ‘the Virgin Mary’, a title handed down in the creeds and 
implying lifelong sexual abstinence.** Other, less significant but endur- 
ing additions to the canonical narratives include the names of Mary’s 
parents (Joachim and Anna), Mary’s riding to Bethlehem on a donkey and 
her giving birth in a cave. The author is familiar with the canonical 
narratives, drawing from both of them, but he has no inhibitions about 
supplementing them with material of his own. 

Matthew tells us nothing about Jesus’ childhood, and Luke has only 
the story about the twelve-year-old Jesus in the temple (Lk 2.41-51). 
Here too, the evangelists’ reticence seemed to be unsatisfactory. 
Surely there must have been indications in Jesus’ childhood that this 
was no ordinary child but the Word made flesh? Surely the miraculous 
powers he exercised during his public ministry must have been evident 
from the start? According to the oldest infancy gospel, ascribed to the 
apostle Thomas and dating perhaps from the late second century, 
the child Jesus performed a series of miracles which anticipate in vari- 
ous ways the miracles of his adulthood. Thus, at the age of five, 


he made soft clay and fashioned from it twelve sparrows. And it was 
the sabbath when he did this. And there were also many other 
children playing with him ... And when Joseph came to the place 


» Along with other so-called apocryphal gospels discussed here, the Protevangelium of 
James is included in Ehrman and Pleše, Apocryphal Gospels (Greek and English), 
and in standard collections of New Testament apocrypha edited by M.R. James, 
R. M. Wilson and J. K. Elliott (English only). 

*3 Origen, Commentary on Matthew, 10.17. 

24 The Protevangelium (at 19.3—20.3) also claims that Mary’s virginity extends even to 
her physiological condition: immediately after the birth, two ‘Hebrew midwives’ 
conduct a gynaecological examination which confirms that the hymen has remained 
miraculously intact (cf. also Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 7.16.93). 
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and saw it, he cried out to him, saying: ‘Why do you do on the 
sabbath what ought not to be done?’ But Jesus clapped his hands and 
cried to the sparrows: ‘Off with you!’ And the sparrows took flight 
and went away chirping.”® 


The motif of the miracle on the sabbath derives from the canonical 
gospels (cf. Mk 3.1-6; Lk 13.10-17; Jn 5.1-18) and is here developed in 
a form intended to be suitable for a small child. The miracle demon- 
strates that, already as a five-year-old, ‘the Son of man is Lord even of 
the sabbath’ (cf. Mk 2.28). The other obvious influence here is the 
Genesis account of the creation of the first human, according to which 
‘the Lorp God formed man of dust from the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life’ (Gen 2.7). When the child Jesus performs a 
similar feat with his sparrows, this clearly discloses the presence of the 
creator. Later, the child’s fiery temper creates difficulties for his adop- 
tive father: children whom Jesus finds annoying tend to wither away 
or die; and he also proves impossible to educate. At other times he can 
be an asset. After accidentally breaking a pitcher, he brings the spilt 
water home in a garment he was wearing; he produces a miraculous 
wheat harvest in order to feed the poor; he lengthens a plank intended 
for a bed but cut too short; he heals James from a snake bite, incidentally 
causing the snake to burst; and he repeatedly raises the dead. The cycle 
of miracle stories concludes with the author's retelling of the Lukan 
account of the twelve-year-old Jesus in the temple — indicating the 
author’s intention to supplement canonical material whose authority 
is by now established. 

Texts such as the Protevangelium of James and the Infancy Gospel 
of Thomas exploit gaps in the canonical narratives and respond to a 
perceived need to know more about the events that preceded, accom- 
panied and followed the birth of Jesus as recounted in Matthew and 
Luke. One further point at which earlier evangelists are silent occurs at 
the end of the story: the evangelists narrate the consequences of Jesus’ 
resurrection — the empty tomb, the appearances — but not the event of 
the resurrection itself. The omission is particularly striking in Matthew, 
where the angelic removal of the stone in front of the tomb is not the 
prelude to the resurrection, as one might have expected, since this has 
already taken place (cf. Mt 28.1-6). No matter how early the women 
visit the tomb on Easter morning, Jesus has always anticipated them. 


*5 Infancy Gospel of Thomas, 2.2-4. This story is one of the relatively few pieces of 
gospel tradition to be attested in a Qur’anic version (Q 5.110). 
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His resurrection remains outside the boundaries of the narrative. The 
empty tomb may be taken to signify a gap in the narrative itself, and 
the Gospel of Peter seeks to fill this gap as follows: 


Now in the night in which the Lord’s day dawned, when the soldiers, 
two by two in every watch, were keeping guard, there rang out a loud 
voice in heaven. And they saw the heavens opened and two men 
coming down from there in a great brightness and approaching the 
tomb. The stone that had been laid against the entrance to the tomb 
started of itself to roll and gave way to the side, and the tomb was 
opened, and both young men entered in... And... they saw again 
three men coming out from the tomb, and two of them were 
assisting the other, and a cross followed them, and the heads of the 
two reached to heaven but that of the one they led by the hand 
surpassed the heavens. And they heard a voice from the heavens 
crying, ‘Have you preached to those who sleep?’, and from the cross 
there was heard the answer: ‘Yes!’*° 


The author has drawn the motif of the guards at the tomb from 
Matthew and he has turned them into witnesses of the event of the 
resurrection itself, in which a gigantic Christ-figure is brought forth 
out of the tomb by two angelic assistants, followed by his cross. Also 
provided here is an answer to the question about what Jesus was doing 
in the interval between his death and his resurrection: he was preaching 
the gospel to the dead (cf. 1 Pet 3.18-20; 4.6). The canonical gospels say 
nothing about any such ‘descent into hell’, although Matthew’s story of 
the resurrected saints is a partial parallel (Mt 27.52-53). 

Later gospels fill in some of the perceived gaps left by earlier ones, 
especially at the beginning and end of the standard gospel narrative. It is, 
however, important to recognize that this is an ongoing process that 
covers gospels that became canonical as well as those that did not. It is 
misleading to define so-called apocryphal gospels as exercises in filling 
gaps left by their canonical counterparts.*” Matthew and Luke already 
fill in the glaring gaps they perceive in Mark’s narrative, providing 
birth stories and genealogies at the beginning and post-resurrection 


26 Gospel of Peter, 9.35-10.42. 

*7 According to Markus Bockmuehl, the tendency to fill gaps in the canonical 
narratives suggests that ‘|t]he apocryphal gospels are epiphenomenal to the gospel 
tradition that became canonical’. Markus Bockmuehl, Ancient Apocryphal Gospels 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2017), 232. That is to treat the four 
canonical gospels as a homogeneous whole, failing to note the extensive gap-filling 
activity within what were to become the canonical texts. 
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appearances at the end. Texts such as the Protevangelium and the 
Gospel of Peter continue this process of narrative embellishment, rather 
than marking some fundamentally new departure. 

In spite of these continuities, however, an increasingly sharp divide 
between canonical and non-canonical gospels made it retrospectively 
possible or even necessary to reject all non-canonical gospel literature 
as at best superfluous and at worst seriously misleading. According to 
Origen (or Jerome, his Latin translator), ‘the church has four gospels, 
heresy many’.”® What the Gospel of John says about itself might be 
extended to the entire canonical collection: ‘Now Jesus did many other 
signs in the presence of the disciples that are not written in this book; but 
these are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing you may have life in his name’ (Jn 20.30-31). By 
analogy with this statement, what is written in the fourfold canonical 
gospel is not intended to be comprehensive; it would take an infinite 
number of books to do full justice to everything that Jesus did and said 
and was (see Jn 21.25). Nevertheless, what is written within the canon- 
ical limit is sufficient for its purpose, which is not to satisfy curiosity but 
to engender life by representing Jesus in his identity as the Christ. 
Further books might be written, but they are not needed. The one thing 
needful is to be found only within the canonical boundary. 

Thus the production and reception of early gospel literature may 
be viewed in either pre-canonical or post-canonical perspective:*? 
either as an open-ended process of proliferation in which older texts 
constantly engendered newer ones with their diverse ideological 
stances and formats, or as a process of discernment in which - as 
Origen put it — the collective wisdom of ‘experienced money changers’ 
made it possible to differentiate the genuine from the counterfeit, the 
true from the false, the canonical four from their non-canonical coun- 
terparts.*° These pre- and post-canonical perspectives are incommen- 
surable (one cannot occupy them both at the same time], yet each is 
valid in its own terms. 


28 “Ecclesia quatuor habet evangelia, haeresis plurima’ (Origen, Homilies on Luke, 1). 

29 On this distinction see Francis Watson, Gospel Writing: A Canonical Perspective 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2013), 613-16; and Francis Watson and Sarah 
Parkhouse, ‘Introduction’, in Francis Watson and Sarah Parkhouse, eds., 
Connecting Gospels: Beyond the Canonical/Non-canonical Divide (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2018), I-11. 

3° Origen, Homilies on Luke, 1. 
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THE INCLUSIVE GOSPEL 


The fourfold gospel resists both Marcionite reduction and apocryphal 
proliferation. Yet its plurality may still be found to be puzzling. The four 
gospels differ among themselves; without such differences, they would 
no longer be four. Yet Jesus himself is believed to be one, not four, and 
the fourfold gospel with its striking internal differences may appear to 
undermine that oneness. In response to this concern, one possible strat- 
egy is to regard the fourfold form of the gospel as accidental rather than 
essential, and to incorporate as much as possible of the material it 
contains into a single inclusive gospel. This was the task undertaken 
by Tatian, who at some point in the third quarter of the second century 
produced a gospel known in the Greek world as the Diatessaron (‘the 
Fourfold’) and regarded as a ‘gospel harmony’, but in its more important 
Syriac embodiment regarded simply as Ewangelyon, ‘the gospel’, in a 
singular and definitive form that made plural and separated gospels 
superfluous. The eventual elimination of this text may have owed more 
to the fact that Tatian was regarded as a heretic than to any convictions 
about the theological importance of a pluriform gospel. 

The Diatessaron Gospel opens by reproducing a version of John 
1.1-5, with its concluding reference to the light shining in the darkness. 
Since the Johannine prologue turns next to the ministry of John the 
Baptist (Jn 1.6-8), the entire Matthean and Lukan infancy narrative 
must be inserted in the gap between John 1.5 and 1.6. And so we read: 
‘And the light shines in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not. There was in the days of Herod the king a priest whose name 
was Zechariah, of the family of Abijah...’. This switch from John 1.5 to 
Luke 1.5 is evident only to those who are familiar with John and Luke as 
independent writings. For those who know the gospel only in its singu- 
lar and inclusive form the seams are invisible, and the words derived 
from John 1.1-5 will be perceived as an entirely appropriate prologue to 
the account of the birth of John the Baptist. Tatian follows the Lukan 
narrative until the conclusion of Luke’s first chapter, at which point he 
switches to Matthew (omitting his genealogy): 


And the child [John] grew and became strong in spirit, and he was in 
the wilderness until the day of his manifestation to Israel. Now the 
birth of Jesus Christ was like this: when his mother was betrothed 
to Joseph, before they came together, she was found to be with 
child through the Holy Spirit. And Joseph her husband, being a just 
man and unwilling to put her to shame, decided to separate from 
her secretly. (Lk 1.80 + Mt 1.18-19) 
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In its new context, the Matthean narrative invites a comparison between 
the reactions of Joseph and of Elizabeth to Mary’s pregnancy. Elizabeth, 
filled with the Holy Spirit, had acclaimed Mary as ‘the mother of my 
Lord’ (cf. Lk 1.43); Joseph, initially devoid of divine insight, contemplates 
a separation. After this, the birth and post-birth narratives of Luke 2 
and Matthew 2 are simply set alongside each other with the result that 
the magi visit the Christ-child during the holy family’s later visit to 
Bethlehem following their (Lukan) return to Nazareth. The Lukan story 
about the twelve-year-old Jesus is, however, placed logically enough after 
the Matthean account of the move from Egypt to Nazareth. And so the 
story continues, with larger or smaller blocks of Lukan, Johannine and 
Matthean material being juxtaposed in the account of the Baptist’s 
ministry that follows. 

In principle, the Diatessaron might have proven so successful that 
all independent traces of its four sources would have disappeared. If 
that had happened, post-Enlightenment gospel scholarship would pre- 
sumably have followed a similar course to modern Pentateuchal criti- 
cism, in which the contents of the Law of Moses were traced back to the 
four sources denominated J, E, D and P. No doubt the identification of 
four hypothetical sources underlying the single gospel narrative would 
have proven equally controversial. Unlike the final redactors of the 
Pentateuch, however, the redactors of the canonical gospels concluded 
that conflation into a single narrative was inappropriate and that pluri- 
formity was to be retained. The problem of difference was left unresolved. 

As we have seen, the fourfold canonical gospel established itself in 
the face of a number of alternative proposals about the proper transmis- 
sion of apostolic tradition relating to Jesus. This composite textual 
object implicitly rejects the claims that written texts are to be subordin- 
ated to oral tradition (Papias); that a uniquely privileged disciple was 
appointed to write a definitive gospel, far above the level of the others 
(Thomas); that the fourfold gospel has corrupted the pure original datum 
from which it derives and must therefore be subjected to critical surgery 
[Marcion]; that gospel writing should continue to proliferate without 
limit (so-called apocryphal gospels); and that four gospels should be 
regarded as sources for a single inclusive gospel (Tatian). Yet the ques- 
tion of difference remained to be resolved. 


TRUTH BEYOND CONTRADICTION 


The most radical solution to this problem was proposed by Origen, the 
great Alexandrian theologian who died approximately 250 cE. Origen’s 
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biblical hermeneutics were influenced, directly or indirectly, by the 
Jewish theologian Philo of Alexandria (d. c. 50 cE), who had argued that 
the spiritual or theological truth of a scriptural text need not be under- 
mined by its literal or historical falsehood. There was, for example, no 
such creature as the highly intelligent talking snake of Genesis 3, and 
yet its non-historicity does nothing to diminish the theological value 
of the story. Indeed, historical implausibility serves as a positive indica- 
tion of theological significance. 

Origen adopts this hermeneutical theory as his own in book 4 of his 
work On First Principles, where he extends it from Old Testament 
narrative to the gospels, and in book ro of his commentary on the 
Gospel of John he applies it specifically to the issue of gospel differences. 
His starting point is the observation that the Johannine account of the 
early days of Jesus’ ministry seems to allow no room for the forty days of 
the synoptic temptation accounts. The attentive reader of the four 
canonical gospels will notice, he says, that problems of this kind are 
innumerable. Once one has become aware of the extent of this problem, 
and of the consequent impossibility of naive harmonizing, only two 
options remain: 


If one carefully investigates the gospels with regard to disagreement 
about the historical facts ... one would either be plunged into 
confusion and cease to regard the gospels as true, selecting one of 
them at random if one hesitated to give up faith in the Lord 
altogether; or one would accept all four as true although not in their 
material sense.** 


Either we decide that one gospel alone accurately recounts the life of 
Jesus, or we accept that the truth of all four of them is not to be sought 
on the literal and historical plane alone. Origen argues that the evangel- 
ists would be fully justified 


if they sometimes altered the historical realities in pursuing their 
spiritual aims — transferring something that happened in one place 
or at one time to another place or time, and subjecting what was 
reported in a certain way to modification. Where possible they 
intended to speak the truth both materially and spiritually; and 
where this was not possible they preferred the spiritual to the 


3* Origen, Commentary on John, 10.2. 
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material — preserving the spiritual truth, as one might say, in the 
material falsehood.>* 


The difficulties posed by gospel differences are particularly acute when 
John is related to the synoptics. For example, the apostle Simon is 
renamed as Cephas or Peter on different occasions and in quite different 
circumstances (Jn 1.41; Mt 16.18); the Jesus of John baptizes (Jn 4.1-2), 
whereas the Jesus of the synoptics does not; and the ministries of the 
Baptist and of Jesus overlap in John but not in the synoptics. In the face 
of so many difficulties of this kind, ‘Who is so wise and so able as 
to learn everything the four evangelists report about Jesus, and both to 
understand each event by itself and to survey all his words and acts at 
each place where he resided?’33 For Origen, a single connected account 
of the life of Jesus is an impossibility. Once the futile attempt to 
reconcile the narratives is abandoned, however, it becomes possible 
to grasp the distinctive theological intentions of each individual evan- 
gelist. Their harmony is to be found not on the historical plane but in 
the singular though infinitely rich and diverse truth of the one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Logos. 

Origen’s solution to the problem of gospel differences anticipates the 
modern (re)discovery of the individuality of the gospels and of the pri- 
marily theological orientation of their respective narratives. Arguably, 
modern redaction- and narrative-critical work on the gospels has 
recovered a sense of the plurality of the canonical gospel, which may 
be undermined where difference is harmonized away. The question 
remaining is whether it is still possible to interpret this diversity as 
a unity. 


THE ONENESS OF THE GOSPEL 


Modern gospels scholarship has been overwhelmingly hostile to the 
practice of harmonizing the gospels, and with considerable justification. 
Yet it is important to see that this flawed practice is motivated by a 
genuine theological concern, which is to articulate the oneness of the 
fourfold gospel in its testimony to the one God and the one Lord Jesus 
Christ. The modern or postmodern view that in the four gospels we 
have no more than a plurality of diverging images of Jesus, with no 
principle of coherence, is totally at odds with the canonical form. To 


3? Tbid., 10.4. 
33 Ibid., 10.6. 
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return to Irenaeus’ image, the four living creatures may look different 
but they all praise the same Christ and the same God. 

As Augustine’s work On the Harmony of the Gospels indicates, 
‘harmonizing’ may take various forms. In the infancy narratives, for 
example, Augustine follows the lead of Tatian and other predecessors 
and seeks to turn two stories into a single coherent story. The Matthean 
account of Joseph’s reaction to Mary’s pregnancy here pre-dates the 
birth of John the Baptist (Luke); the Matthean magi follow the Lukan 
shepherds, after the child’s circumcision; the flight to Egypt follows the 
presentation in the temple.** In all three cases, the Matthean material is 
introduced at an earlier point than in the Diatessaron. The problem 
is not that the resulting narrative is incoherent, but rather that it 
destroys the integrity of the individual stories. Augustine is quite expli- 
cit about this: 


Each evangelist constructs his own particular narrative on a kind of 
plan which gives the appearance of being a complete and orderly 
record of the events in sequence. For, passing over in silence the 
events he chooses not to narrate, he connects those that he does 
wish to include with what he has been previously relating, in such a 
way as to make the narrative seem continuous.*> 


In Luke, for example, the evangelist is silent about the flight to Egypt — 
with the result that the return to Nazareth seems to follow directly 
from the presentation in the temple. Once the two narratives are har- 
monized, however, these apparent connections dissolve away and it 
becomes clear that the true order is one in which blocks of Lukan 
and Matthean material alternate with one another: or so Augustine 
claims. In reality, the result is that the integrity of the individual 
narratives is undermined; it becomes impossible to consider each 
evangelist’s account on its own terms. Yet the problem which this 
unsatisfactory harmonizing seeks to address still remains: within their 
canonical context, the Matthean and Lukan infancy narratives are sup- 
posed to be read as complementary, not as mutually antagonistic. 
With other gospel material, Augustine adopts a range of different 
approaches. Where differences occur in the wording of a particular 
saying, he does not insist that every variant must represent an independ- 
ent utterance, and he finds no problem with the supposition that one 


34 On the Harmony of the Gospels, 2.5.17. 
35 Ibid., 2.5.16. 
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version may be closer to the original than the others and that we can 
speculate as to which that more original version might be. More import- 
ant, however, is the need to identify the common subject matter 
referred to in the diversity of versions, and to see that the diversity 
helps rather than hinders the articulation of that common subject 
matter. In the case of the divine voice at Jesus’ baptism, for example, 
Matthew presents this as a third-person utterance (‘This is my beloved 
son...’], whereas Mark presents it as a second-person utterance (‘You 
are my beloved son.. .’): 


If you ask which of these different versions represents what was 
actually expressed by the voice, you may fix on whichever you wish, 
provided that you understand that those writers who have not 
reproduced the identical form of speech have still reproduced the 
same intended sense. And these variations in the modes of 
expression are also useful in that they make it possible for us to 
reach a more adequate conception of the saying than might been the 
case with only one form, and that they also secure it against being 
interpreted in a sense not consonant with the real state of the case.3° 


According to Augustine, differences may originate in accidents of trans- 
mission such as slips of memory, or in deliberate attempts to bring 
out the true meaning more clearly. One way or another, they must be 
interpreted as a necessary means of bringing out the full scope of the 
theological subject matter. In Augustine’s reflections on gospel differ- 
ences, there is no a priori commitment to the precise historical accuracy 
of every part of every gospel. Rather, this is a pragmatic, inductive 
approach that considers each difference on its merits and finds the 
harmony of the gospels more in the theological subject matter than in 
the verbal expression. 

The modern scholarly tendency is to absolutize the differences 
between the gospels — in sharp reaction against the type of harmonizing 
practised by Augustine — which is admittedly often problematic. 
Origen’s claim that a theological truth can come to expression in a 
historical falsehood, and that the fourfold gospel itself falsifies the 
absolute historicity of its individual narratives, seems better attuned 
to modern scholarly assumptions about the gospels. Yet, in the end, 
Origen and Augustine have much in common. They have both made a 


36 


Ibid., 2.14.31. 
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careful study of gospel differences; they are both convinced that the four 
gospels speak in various ways of a singular though infinitely rich theo- 
logical subject matter; and they both believe that this subject-matter is 
articulated in the differences and not in spite of them. 

In contrast, it is not clear that modern scholarship has achieved the 
balance sought by these patristic theologians in their reflections on 
the fourfold gospel: the balance between the individual text and its 
plural context, or between difference and commonality. One reason 
for this deficiency is the modern assumption that the fourfold canonical 
form is the very last place one should look for whatever theological 
truth the gospels may contain. Yet it is not impossible that a renewed 
attention to the gospels’ canonical form might open up new perspec- 
tives on the theological truth that the gospels strive to communicate. 
This would also provide an alternative to attempts to dissolve the 
canonical form, whether by reduction to a pure original historical 
datum or by envisioning an endless proliferation of images of Jesus with 
no basis in any prior truth. Those projects too may have their own 
relative justification. As we have seen, the retrospective nature of the 
canonical decision makes it entirely possible to study early gospel 
literature as a single though diverse intertextual field, without reference 
to its subsequent division. Yet the emergence of the fourfold gospel out 
of this early proliferation of gospel writing is itself a historical and 
hermeneutical event, bringing into being a new textual entity that is 
other than and greater than the sum of its parts, and that may be and 
should be studied as such. It is, in fact, a promising time to return to the 
fourfold canonical form of the gospel, and to rethink its hermeneutical 
and theological implications. 
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3 Gospel Sources and Interrelations 
TODD BREWER 


Insight into the compositional practices of the evangelists is most 
readily found in the prologue of Luke’s gospel. Casting himself as a 
judicious biographer of Jesus, the author places his own gospel writing 
within a wider context of contemporary accounts and traditions about 
Jesus (Lk 1.1-4). Luke is but one of many who have ‘attempted’ to write 
about that which has been handed down since the first eyewitnesses. 
Scanning and compiling all the sources available to him, Luke composes 
the definitive presentation of Jesus’ life. 

From this short prologue a number of significant insights can 
be inferred about the dissemination of the Jesus tradition in early 
Christianity. There were several accounts of Jesus’ ministry circulating 
in the early church, and the distribution of these written records was 
sufficiently wide for Luke himself (and perhaps even Theophilus) to 
have access to them. Though Luke does not indicate how many of these 
accounts there might be, the combination of their wide distribution and 
potential dissimilarity from one another was significant enough to spur 
Luke’s writing, creating order amid the chaos of disparate accounts." 
Additionally, Luke attests to the transmission of eyewitness testimony 
and appeals to it for the authentication of his presentation. The sources 
employed by Luke are twofold, encompassing both oral processes 
indebted to eyewitness testimony and written accounts about Jesus. In 
other words, Luke suggests that the early church possessed an abun- 
dance of oral and written recollections of Jesus’ life and ministry. 

The earliest Christians, subsequent to the naming of the respective 
evangelists (Matthew, Mark, Luke and John), largely believed that the 
gospels were written independently of one another. Each author had his 


* It is reasonable to hypothesize that Luke’s concerns over the multiplicity of 
circulating accounts of Jesus’ life was also shared by his implied reader, Theophilus, 
and the possibility that Jesus’ life and teachings were employed by others in ways that 
were different from, if not threatening to, what Theophilus had been taught. 
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own sources and told his own story of Jesus. Matthew was Matthew 
the tax-collector of Matthew 9.9; Mark was the disciple of Peter; Luke 
was Paul’s travel companion;? and John was the ‘beloved disciple’ of 
John 21.24.4 This became a compelling and tidy solution to the similar- 
ity and differences between the gospels. Informed by the inherited 
traditions available to them, the hypothesis of the evangelists’ inde- 
pendence had further theological and apologetic significance. As told 
by the early theologian John Chrysostom, the canonical gospels’ simi- 
larity to one another establishes the veracity of their testimony, while 
the many points of difference between them likewise confirm their 
historical reliability by demonstrating the integrity of the authors. 
If there was a firewall that divided each evangelist from the other, this 
independence made them impervious to the accusation of collusion, 
thereby furnishing their historical veracity.’ For the early church, as 
for the church today, the issue of how the gospels were composed had 
substantial implications for a variety of related subjects. 

For modern biblical scholarship, sustained study of the gospel texts 
has demonstrated the inadequacy of the early church hypothesis of 
independence. Particularly for the synoptic gospels (Matthew, Mark 
and Luke), there is far too much overlap between them for there to be 
no indebtedness to one another. Instead, most scholars today consider 
the four canonical gospels to reside within a complex matrix of inter- 
connection and indebtedness that reflects well the interactive diversity 
of early Christianity. How that web of indebtedness is precisely to be 
configured is still a matter of debate, and a number of hypotheses have 
been offered for both the synoptics and John. Each proposal has its own 
merits, and what follows will highlight the more influential alterna- 
tives. My overarching concern, however, will not be to offer a definitive 
judgement in favour of one hypothesis over others so much as to illu- 
minate how one’s interpretive decision about the gospels and their 
sources affects the perhaps more weighty historical and theological 
matters further downstream. If one’s understanding of Christianity 
can be likened to a walk through a garden of forking paths, then the 
chosen solution to the issue of the evangelists’ sources’ is an early divide 
on that journey. While the debate over the gospels’ sources is largely 
composed of meticulous study of an author’s many editorial tendencies, 


? Recorded by Eusebius, Church History3.39.15-16. 
3 Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 3.1.1. 

* Recorded by Eusebius, Church History, 3.39.5. 

> Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew, 1.6. 
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informed by understandings of first-century scribal practices and oral 
tradition, the implications for such study are vast, extending from one’s 
understanding of individual gospels into the ever-present issues of what 
the historical Jesus may have actually said or done, our understanding 
of the changing beliefs of the earliest Christians, the evaluation of non- 
canonical gospels and the utilization of the gospels for modern theology. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


The Gospel of John lays out its own compositional procedure to offer 
possible clues into its use of sources. In the conclusions to the gospel 
the author(s) address(es) the reader directly to signal the purpose of the 
gospel and its origins. Jesus performed many other signs in the presence 
of the disciples, but these have not been depicted by its author (Jn 20.30). 
The signs of Jesus have been carefully selected in order that the reader 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God (20.31). This 
apparent surplus of sources is repeated at the end of the subsequent 
section, and serves as the conclusion to the gospel as we have it. Jesus 
did so many things that the world itself could not contain all the books 
about him (21.25). The content and authorship of these potential books 
are not delineated, but the excess of Jesus’ activity is contrasted with 
the more limited scope of John itself. While the initial ending of John 
(20.30-31) makes no claim of authorship, the longer conclusion of John 
declares the gospel to be the witness of the ‘beloved disciple’, whose 
testimony and writing comprise the gospel (21.24). According to the 
self-presentation of John’s final chapter, the gospel bearing his name 
derives from the oral and written memories of John’s life with Jesus. 
The similarity between Luke and the final version of John on the 
question of the composition is striking. Both suggest that written and 
oral traditions about Jesus were circulated by the earliest Christians. 
Both authors attest to an almost superabundance of stories about Jesus’ 
life and his teaching and simultaneously locate themselves within this 
milieu while distinguishing themselves from it. But in contrast to Luke, 
John’s self-styled independence from his milieu has proven to be more 
persuasive to modern scholarship. The ‘beloved disciple’ is the only 
author or source to directly claim to participate in the events described 
by him. Only the beloved disciple claims to have the benefit of first- 
hand knowledge of Jesus, placing himself at the foot of Jesus’ cross and 
within the shadow of the empty tomb. While direct authorship of the 
Gospel of John may be attributed to John’s community, the vestiges of 
the book’s first-person account have nevertheless led many to believe 
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the text stands entirely independent of its canonical counterparts.® 
Where John bears a striking similarity to the synoptics, this is a sign 
of his utilization of common traditions.’ In either case, the ‘Gospel 
according to John’ is most purely a gospel from John, the fountainhead 
of a stream which the Johannine community has bottled for mass 
distribution. Even if the text has undergone a gradual revisionary pro- 
cess under the influence of communal disputes and pressures, the 
essence of its testimony remains John’s handiwork. 

For others, John is not independent of the synoptic gospels, yet the 
degree of influence is still highly debated. This accords with John’s 
awareness of other circulating Jesus traditions. But without the aid of 
verbatim agreement between John and the synoptics, delineating the 
relationship between them has proven difficult, as the degree of John’s 
indebtedness depends upon more qualitative measures. Some, neverthe- 
less, have insisted that John’s gospel was, indeed, indebted to the synop- 
tics. Between indebtedness and independence, some have argued that 
John merely knows the synoptics, but his gospel is still functionally 
independent. Richard Bauckham has suggested that John demonstrates 
knowledge of the Gospel of Mark, signalled by the brevity of John’s 
discussions of the imprisonment of John the Baptist (3.24) and of Jesus’ 
anointing at Bethany (11.2). Even so, John’s knowledge of Mark has not 
significantly informed his composition.? The early church theologian 
Clement of Alexandria similarly believed that John wrote his gospel 
with knowledge of the synoptics, composing a ‘spiritual’ gospel in 
contrast to his more ‘bodily’ predecessors.*° 


a 


Some notable works espousing an independent John include Raymond E. Brown, The 
Gospel According to John I-XII, Anchor Bible Commentary (Garden City, NJ: 
Doubleday, 1966); C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press, 1953); Craig S. Keener, The Gospel of John: 
A Commentary, 2 vols. (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2003); R. Schnackenberg, The 
Gospel According to St. John, 3 vols. (New York: Crossroads, 1982). 

7 See, for example, Rudolf Bultmann’s discussion of John’s sources: Rudolf Bultmann, 
The Gospel of John: A Commentary, trans. G. R. Beasley-Murray, R. W. N. Hoare and 
J. K. Riches (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 6-7. 

For more, see D. Moody Smith, John among the Gospels: The Relationship in 
Twentieth Century Research (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1992), 207-19; Wendy 
E. S. North, A Journey round John: Tradition, Interpretation and Context in the 
Fourth Gospel (London: T&T Clark, 2015). 

Richard Bauckham, ‘John for Readers of Mark’, in Richard Bauckham, ed., The 
Gospels for All Christians: Rethinking Gospel Audiences (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1998), 147-71. 

*° Recorded by Eusebius, Church History, 6.14.7. 
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The theological and historical consequences of an independent 
Gospel of John are not dissimilar to that espoused by Chrysostom and 
his defence of the canonical gospels’ independent compositions. An 
independent John is granted the freedom to differ from the synoptics 
and thereby justify his theological claims. Within modern scholarship, 
John’s independent, eyewitness origins are utilized to defend its histor- 
ical content and unique theological contribution.** Here, the historicity 
of John and the viability of his theological view go hand in hand, the 
former establishing the veracity of the latter. Whether the ‘beloved 
disciple’ is the author or the principal source of the Gospel of John 
makes little difference overall. John’s independence from the synoptics 
simultaneously justifies his difference from them and furnishes his 
historicity.” The strength of the hypothesis of an independent John 
is its ability to account historically for both the text’s strong degree of 
coherence and its difference from the synoptics. 

A John that is knowledgeable of, or dependent upon, the synoptics 
raises questions about John’s authorial intensions and his relationship 
with his predecessors. The freedom the evangelist exercises vis-a-vis the 
synoptic tradition often precludes scholars from seeing the text in light 
of his forebears. Yet it is precisely his interpretive freedom that ques- 
tions how compatible John views his composition in relation to the 
synoptics. More modestly, could John have omitted so much synoptic 
material because he simply wished to supplement their honoured con- 
tributions? This complementary view is that of Clement of Alexandria 
and has proven to be influential. Yet it also is plausible to suggest that 
John wished to remedy the synoptics’ inadequate understandings of 
Jesus. In this way, John’s use of Mark is so qualitatively different from 
Matthew or Luke’s use of Mark that it questions how compatible John 


** As vigorously proposed by Richard Bauckham, who writes: ‘The concurrence of 
historiographic and theological concepts of witness in John’s Gospel is wholly 
appropriate to the historical uniqueness of the subject matter, which as historical 
requires historiographic rendering but in its disclosure of God also demands that the 
witness to it speak of God. In this Gospel we have the idiosyncratic testimony of a 
disciple whose relationship to the events, to Jesus, was distinctive and different. It is 
a view from outside the circles from which other Gospel traditions largely derive, 
and it is the perspective of a man who was deeply but distinctively formed by his own 
experience of events.’ Richard Bauckham, Jesus and the Eyewitnesses: The Gospels 
As Eyewitness Testimony, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2017), 411. 

That such independence is seen as a virtue may reveal something of a canonical bias 
in New Testament scholarship. Similar arguments have been made for the historicity 
of non-canonical gospels, such as Thomas, but their appeal has been comparatively 
limited. 
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and Mark are. If John wishes to emend, if not supplant, his counterparts, 
he has good reason for doing so. The principal themes of John find little 
to no representation in the synoptics, and it may seem obvious to him 
that the narrative portrayals of Jesus’ identity found in these texts fail to 
adequately expound their subject matter. From John’s perspective, the 
synoptics narrate his activity, but do not elaborate its meaning in 
a satisfactory manner; few of Jesus’ teachings unequivocally state who 
he is; nor do the synoptics’ portraits of him directly address his signifi- 
cance for their readers, as the past of Jesus’ ministry largely remains 
in the past. A John that is dependent upon Mark or Luke has received 
these traditions and refashioned them, providing John with the raw 
material for his construction. The gap between what is received and 
what is created demonstrates the substantial interpretive possibilities 
offered by the synoptics and the degree of creativity John employs in 
his composition. 

Beyond the synoptics, some have proposed that John is indebted to 
other gospel texts outside the canon. Francis Watson has suggested that 
John’s gospel has incorporated portions of what is known as the Egerton 
Gospel.*? If Egerton is concerned with properly coordinating Jesus 
and Moses, John has consistently redacted his source to frame Moses 
and Jesus in more antithetical terms and point to Jesus’ more decisive 
filial relation to the Father. Egerton may represent a form of Jewish- 
Christianity, and the Gospel of John has edited his source to reflect a 
further distancing of Jewish and Christian communities. Conversely, 
Elaine Pagels has argued that John knew of the Gospel of Thomas and 
wrote his gospel to refute the its error.** John polemically articulates 
an alternative christology to combat the Gospel of Thomas’s emphasis 
on God’s immanent reign within all people. John even refashions 
the figure of Thomas, consistently ridiculing his ignorance and wryly 
casting him as the text’s climactic convert in 20.24-29. For Pagels, 
this combat between John and Thomas ultimately serves to elevate 
the status of Thomas by dislodging John from its presumed position 
of historical priority. The John that emerges from Pagels’s account of 
events is thoroughly political, writing to outflank his opponent. 


*3 The Egerton Gospel, as it is called, was discovered in the 1930s. While it is likely to 
have been a full gospel text, we possess only a fragmentary parchment that narrates a 
handful of Jesus’ teachings and miracles. For more on this, see Francis Watson, 
Gospel Writing: A Canonical Perspective (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2013), 
286-340. 

14 E. Pagels, Beyond Belief: The Secret Gospel of Thomas (New York: Random House, 
2003), 40-73. 
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Arguments for John’s dependence position him more firmly within 
early Christianity in response to his contemporaries. A dependent 
Gospel of John severs the supposedly unbroken chain of testimony that 
ran from Jesus right up to the text of John itself. Consequently, a new, 
potentially polemical evangelist emerges from the rubble of the old 
hagiographic monument. Such a view binds the gospel more closely 
to the wider movements and controversies of early Christianity and 
casts doubt upon the view that John is the product of an almost isolated 
Johannine community’. If John is an alien gospel in contrast to his 
contemporaries, its idiosyncratic character does not derive from com- 
munal isolation, but reflects the generative nature of the Jesus tradition 
itself and John’s place within it. Perhaps it is less that John is an eccen- 
tric evangelist, and more that Jesus himself was stranger than he 
appeared at first glance. John may be aware of this reality, as signalled 
by his repeated emphasis on remembering and the ongoing revelatory 
role of the Spirit (14.26).'* While John was probably written later than 
the synoptics, this distance may have provided more clarity about Jesus’ 
identity than the earliest followers of him were able to envision. 

Along similar lines, if John is interacting with other accounts of 
Jesus’ life, this amplifies the question of his testimony’s historical 
character. A negative verdict on this matter is sometimes asserted," 
yet it could equally be said that a tradition-dependent John might make 
this gospel interesting in ways not sufficiently countenanced by modern 
historical Jesus scholarship. If John depends upon alternative traditions 
about Jesus like the synoptics or Egerton and still composes a text that 
radically departs from them, then either John is self-consciously unhis- 
torical or he is operating under a very different understanding of what 
counts as true historical testimony. Rather than presenting a narrative 


15 For more on these intertwining themes, see Stephen C. Barton, ‘Memory, 
Remembrance and Imagination in the Formation of Redemptive Tradition: 
Reflecting on the Gospel of John with David Brown’, in Garrick V. Allen, 
Christopher R. Brewer and Dennis F. Kinlaw II, eds., The Moving Text: 
Interdisciplinary Perspectives on David Brown and the Bible (London: SCM Press, 
2018), 37-50. 

Most famously by the influential nineteenth-century scholar F. C. Baur, who 
concluded: ‘But when it comes to the teaching of Jesus himself, the only portrayal 
of it that is in principle correct, from the current standpoint of New Testament 
criticism, is the one that makes its foundation the Synoptic Gospels, not the Gospel 
of John.’ Ferdinand Christian Baur, Lectures on New Testament Theology, ed. Peter 
C. Hodgson, trans. Robert F. Brown (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016; German 
original, 1864], 80. 
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that ideally corresponds to ‘what really happened’ in a one-to-one fash- 
ion, perhaps the truth to which John testifies comprises the coextensive 
interplay between past and present. The line between the voice of the 
narrator and that of Jesus is often indistinguishable (as in Jn 3.10-21) 
such that one cannot easily determine where the past ends and the 
present begins. It is not so much that history has been swallowed up 
by theology, but that the two are inseparable. John models a very 
different way of understanding and writing history, one that is unable 
to divorce the event from its reception, where the interpretive eman- 
ations radiating outwards from an event belong to the event itself 
and constitute its being.*” In this way, John’s hermeneutic of history 
stands in contrast to much of the historical criteria employed by gospel 
scholarship. 


THE ‘SYNOPTIC PROBLEM’ 


Given the significant amount of shared material in the gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, resolving the quandary of how these relate 
to one another is no simple task. When three texts of unknown author- 
ship and compositional date share the same information, whether it be 
verbatim agreement, shared sequence or common themes, it is very 
difficult to determine how such an overlap occurred. Did Mark read 
Matthew, or vice versa? Did Luke know of Matthew? Were Mark 
and Matthew indebted to an unknown third source? While hypotheses 
can be proposed,’® no definitive conclusions can be made."? The strength 


17 Cf. Hans-Georg Gadamer’s discussion of art and portraits: ‘the presentation remains 
essentially connected with what is represented — indeed, belongs to it’. Therefore if 
the picture ‘presents itself in this way, this is no longer any incidental event but 
belongs to its own being ... By being presented it experiences, as it were, an increase 
in being.’ Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, trans. Joel Weinsheimer and 
Donald G. Marshall, 2nd rev. ed. (London: Continuum, 2004), 139, 140. 
As an aside, while the terms ‘hypothesis’ and ‘theory’ are often used interchangeably 
in scholarship, I exclusively speak of hypotheses, rather than theories, to better 
reflect the scientific usage of these words. A hypothesis is an unverified claim, 
while a theory is a hypothesis that has been proven by testing and then accepted as 
true. In contrast to Marxsen’s claims that the Q hypothesis is now a veritable 
discovery, no hypothesis in the realm of the synoptic problem can ever be proven 
or accepted to become a theory. W. Marxsen, Introduction to the New Testament: 
An Approach to Its Problems, trans. G. Buswell (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1968), 118. 
1 Cf. Kloppenborg, ‘No hypothesis is without its difficulties, and for any of the existing 
Synoptic hypotheses there are sets of data which the hypothesis does not explain 
very well.’ John S. Kloppenborg, Q, the Earliest Gospel: An Introduction to the 
Original Stories and Sayings of Jesus (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 
2008), 21. 
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of one theory over against others depends upon the theories’ relative 
plausibility rather than quantifiable or objective measures. A plausible 
hypothesis offers a more coherent account than others of the direction of 
influence from one gospel to another and the resultant understanding 
of the gospels themselves. More recent debates over the synoptic prob- 
lem have gravitated towards two principal hypotheses, the Q hypothesis 
and the L/M, or Farrer, hypothesis.*° The Q hypothesis contends that 
Matthew and Luke used Mark independently of one another and were 
both indebted to a single source (Quelle in German) from which they 
derive much of their non-Mark material. The L/M hypothesis argues 
that no such source ever existed. Mark wrote first, Matthew depended 
upon Mark, and Luke wrote his gospel with knowledge of both Matthew 
and Mark. Other hypotheses have certainly been proposed, such as the 
Griesbach hypothesis?" and the Matthew Conflator hypothesis.*” Each of 
these has its own merits and degrees of coherence, but a detailed treat- 
ment of each would be prohibitive for this short essay. The following 
comparison between Q and L/M aims to be more illustrative, rather than 
exhaustive, and more broadly reflects current scholarly debates. 


2° The L/M hypothesis is often called the Farrer hypothesis in current scholarship, 
having been named after the mid-twentieth-century British scholar Austin Farrer. 
I strongly prefer the name ‘L/M hypothesis’, coined by Francis Watson, for stylistic 
and rhetorical reasons. In distinction from other names, L/M is a descriptive title — 
referring to Luke’s use of Matthew (L/M) — and therefore better fulfils the genre 
expectations for a title. L/M is also rhetorically preferable to Farrer because the 
relative obscurity of Austin Farrer in New Testament studies (particularly outside 
Britain) implies a degree of scholarly insularity that prejudices the discussion, 
particularly for those with little acquaintance with the field. 

The Griesbach hypothesis was first proposed by Johann Jacob Griesbach, after whom 
it is named, in 1789. Griesbach’s short pamphlet’s thesis contends that Matthew was 
written first, then utilized by Luke, and then Mark employed both Matthew and Luke 
for his text. It ascended to prominence throughout the nineteenth century, but was 
almost decisively eclipsed by the Q hypothesis towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. J. J. Griesbach, Absolvitur commentatio, qua Marci evangelium totum e 
Matthaei et Lucae commentariis decerptum esse monstratur (Jena: Strankmannio- 
Fickelscherria, 1789). 

The Matthew Conflator hypothesis, or MCH, was investigated by Martin Hengel in 
2000 and recently proposed by Alan Garrow. It contends that Mark was written first, 
followed by Luke using Mark, and then by Matthew combining Mark and Luke for 
his gospel, while utilizing other sources — including a source that Luke utilized. 
While the MCH has been debated recently, its omission from further discussion 
in this essay is not a sign of implausibility; rather, several of the implications of 
the MCH are not altogether dissimilar from that of the Q hypothesis. For more 
on the MCH, see Martin Hengel, The Four Gospels and the One Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, trans. John Bowden (London: SCM Press, 2000); Alan Garrow, ‘Streeter’s 
“Other” Synoptic Solution: The Matthew Conflator Hypothesis’, New Testament 
Studies, 62(2016), 207-26. 
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THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


The view that Mark’s gospel was the first to be written has few detract- 
ors, and it is the starting point for both the Q and L/M hypotheses. 
During the roughly forty years between the death of Jesus and the 
writing of Mark,” Jesus tradition had spread from Jerusalem to the heart 
of the Roman Empire. Peering behind Mark into this so-called tunnel 
period reveals several places where scholars have proposed Mark’s 
indebtedness to sources, whether oral or written. For example, it seems 
that the collection of parables in chapter 4 reflects Mark’s use of a pre- 
Markan collection of parables.** Mark then supplements these parables 
with a narrative context and an interpretation of the parable of the 
sower. Similar phenomena can be observed throughout Mark, such as 
8.34-38 and 9.40-50, where a series of loosely related teachings are 
connected by repeated conjunctions. It has also been suggested that 
Mark himself was indebted to Q.?° Additionally, Ernest Best has argued 
that Mark’s passion narrative depended upon a pre-Markan passion 
narrative.”° Collectively, these proposals suggest that, before Mark 
composed his gospel, Jesus’ teachings were circulated in a piecemeal 
fashion as oral and written collections of teachings and stories. Mark 
has constructed his narrative from these building blocks and integrated 
them, as best he can, into a coherent story. 

While Mark is the first canonical gospel to have been written, it 
certainly was not the first time that stories and teachings of Jesus were 
told. While it is possible that other gospels circulated before Mark, the 
absence of evidence has led scholars to speculate on the consequences of 
his literary endeavour. For some Q scholars, if the Gospel of Mark is 
aware of Q, then the writing of his gospel is the first step in an alternative 


23 The date of Mark’s composition appears to be around 70 CE, and this is signalled by 
the text itself. As Jesus prophetically describes the future destruction of the Jewish 
temple and the construction of an ‘abomination of destruction’, the narrator’s voice 
unusually interjects into the discourse with the grave notice ‘Let the reader 
understand’ (Mk 13.14). Whether this authorial incursion into the narrative is 
meant as a warning to the readers about future or past events is debatable, but the 
author’s urgency suggests that Mark was written some time around the events of the 
Jewish revolt and the 70 CE destruction of the Jerusalem temple. 

Philip Sellew, ‘Oral and Written Sources in Mark 4.1-34', New Testament Studies, 
36(1990), 234-67. 

Harry T. Fledderman, Mark and Q: A Study of the Overlap Texts, BETL 122 (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1995). 

Ernest Best, The Temptation and the Passion: The Markan Soteriology, 2nd ed., 
SNTMS (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1990). 
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trajectory that parallels Q’s own trajectory.” Mark leads to a 
Christianity about Jesus and his death and resurrection, while Q leads 
to the Gospel of Thomas and so-called Gnostic Christianity. Along 
similar lines, Werner Kelber has argued that Mark represents the first 
time Jesus traditions were actually written down in narrative form, 
marking a turning point in early Christianity from the creative fluidity 
of oral tradition to the lifeless written medium.”® This is probably an 
exaggeration, but regardless of whether Mark’s gospel was the first writ- 
ten narrative of Jesus’ life in early Christianity it was certainly the most 
influential, serving as the basis for Matthew, Luke and possibly John. 
Mark seems to have been the inventor of what became a robust gospel 
genre. In contrast to his predecessors’ approach, Mark’s utilization of 
the narrative form transformed the meaning and transmission of the 
Jesus tradition. By way of his narrative, Mark places the meaning 
of Jesus’ activity and teaching within the horizon of his past historical 
context. Such a Jesus does not directly address the earliest Christian 
communities, but his first disciples and many interlocutors.*® 


THE Q HYPOTHESIS 


The Q hypothesis has been the centrepiece of many proposed solutions 
to the synoptic problem, and it arises from the incontestable observa- 
tion that Luke and Matthew share a great deal of Jesus traditions that 
are not also found in Mark. The sheer volume of material common to 
the two, coupled with the additional observation that Matthew and 
Luke rarely emended Mark in the same way, has led many to conclude 
that the two evangelists are both indebted to an unknown source. 
The content and shape of this source are then reconstructed by compar- 
ing Matthew and Luke and selecting which of the two preserves the 


27 See James M. Robinson and Helmut Koester, Trajectories through Early Christianity 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971). 

28 ‘The objectifying, controlling power of the written medium, while taking the life out 
of spoken language, can freeze oral forms and preserve them in fossilized profiles’: 
Werner H. Kelber, The Oral and Written Gospel: The Hermeneutics of Speaking 
and Writing in the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, Paul and Q (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1983), 44. 

29 For more on the different tendencies in the interpretation of narrative and sayings 
collections of Jesus, see Todd Brewer, ‘For and Against Narrative: The Hermeneutics 
of the Parable in Early Christian Gospels’, unpublished PhD thesis, Durham 
University (2015). 
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more original form of each saying.*° As explained in B. H. Streeter’s 
landmark work, the earlier form is the genuine Q saying.** Employing 
the text-critical preference for the lectio difficilior and informed by the 
presuppositions of nineteenth-century historical Jesus studies, the more 
primitive saying is the one that does not straightforwardly reflect the 
views of the evangelists and/or early Christianity. What is revealed is a 
fascinatingly diverse source whose complexity reflects the many over- 
laps between Matthew and Luke. Notably, Q is thought not to have 
contained a passion narrative, pointing to a version of early Christianity 
principally founded upon Jesus’ teachings. It contains narrative por- 
tions, like the temptation of Jesus, the ministry of John the Baptist 
and the healing of the centurion’s servant, as well as parables, beati- 
tudes, apocalypses, exhortations and controversy sayings. It has a coher- 
ent viewpoint and is thematically organized; and for some Q itself 
underwent a stepwise evolution to reflect the changing interests of 
the community who preserved and wrote it.** That having been said, 
some Q scholars are less confident that the precise wording of Q can be 
recovered, given the possibility that Matthew and Luke both altered the 
same saying. 

The Q hypothesis has proven to be highly compelling to scholars 
with a wide range of interests. This diverse utilization of Q reflects 
both the relative plausibility of the hypothesis and the consequences 
of re-creating a hypothetical source. For historical Jesus study, the 
Q document is foundational, representing the earliest testimony of 
Jesus’ life and teaching. Inasmuch as it differs from the evangelists, for 
more ‘radical’ Q scholars it serves as an alternative trajectory of early 
Christianity, a road not taken. This alternative trajectory represented 
by Q (and the Gospel of Thomas) is then projected backwards towards 
the historical Jesus. The Jesus that emerges from this enterprise can 
look very unlike that of the canonical texts with their emphasis upon 
Jesus’ death and resurrection. As argued by Helmut Koester, ‘Q [and the 
Gospel of Thomas] challenge the assumption that the early church was 
unanimous in making Jesus’ death and resurrection the fulcrum of 
Christian faith. Both documents presuppose that Jesus’ significance 
lay in his words, and in his words alone.’ Yet Q remains a source 


3° James M. Robinson, Paul Hoffmann and John S. Kloppenborg, The Critical Edition of 
Q, Hermeneia (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2000). 

3* B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (London: Macmillan, 1930). 

3 Kloppenborg, Q, the Earliest Gospel. 

33 Helmut Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and Development 
(London: SCM Press, 1990), 86. 
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whose contents wholly derive from its canonical ancestors. This essen- 
tial similarity between Q and the evangelists proves fertile soil for more 
‘conservative’ scholars who employ Q to defend the historicity of 
Matthew and Luke. Accordingly, Q is simply a short stepping stone 
between Matthew-Luke and Jesus himself.** 

Whether it be a ‘conservative’ or ‘radical’ Q, the long-standing 
legacy of Q for historical Jesus studies has been an almost exclusive 
focus on the sayings of Jesus detached from their narrative placement in 
the gospels. In the same way that Q scholars seek to reconstruct the 
original form of Q, the recovery of the precise wording of what Jesus 
said becomes paramount. The narrative details of why, when, where 
or to whom Jesus taught are either irrelevant or inaccessible. The 
legitimization for this ‘sayings approach’ to historical study begun by 
Q scholarship was the later discovery of the Gospel of Thomas, whose 
content and form is said to parallel Q.3° Together, Q and Thomas form 
an impregnable covalent bond that justifies the use of both Thomas and 
Q as well as their sayings approach to the historical Jesus. It is worth 
questioning whether this legacy is entirely appropriate for the task of 
historical study. The very contextual details provided by narrative (such 
as when, where, why and to whom Jesus taught) are not incidental to 
a historical understanding of Jesus’ teachings, but indispensable.>° 

Apart from historical considerations, Q also has vast ramifications 
for how Matthew and Luke are understood and their redactional tenden- 
cies in light of this earlier source. The Matthew of Q studies is distinctly 
an ecclesial gospel, moving away from Q’s more worldly focus. The 
difference between Q and Matthew’s versions of the beatitudes is 


34 See, for example, Craig Evans’s comments on Q’s significance: ‘Although some 
contend the Two Source Hypothesis carries with it theological or canonical 
implications, most find in it exegetical and tradition-critical implications, in the 
sense that the hypothesis aids exegesis and critical inquiry.’ Craig A. Evans, ‘The 
Two Source Hypothesis’, in Stanley E. Porter and Bryan R. Dyer, eds., The Synoptic 
Problem: Four Views (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2016), 27-46, at 27. 

At the end of his magisterial 1921 book, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans. 
John Marsh (New York: Harper & Row, 1976), Rudolf Bultmann hypothesized that 
the most primitive stratum of the Jesus tradition comprised of a series of Jesus’ 
sayings, linked by a simple conjunction. The proof he offers for his hypothesis is 


35 


a 


the recently found Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1, a Greek fragment of what was later 
discovered to be a portion of the Gospel of Thomas. 

For a criticism of sayings approaches to historical Jesus studies by a Q scholar, see 
Jens Schröter, ‘Jesus and the Canon: The Early Jesus Traditions in the Context of the 
Origins of the New Testament Canon’, in Richard A. Horsley, Jonathan A. Draper 
and John Miles Foley, eds., Performing the Gospels: Orality, Memory, and Mark 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2006), 95-132. 
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particularly instructive. The Q form of the sayings, derived from Luke 
6.20-22, declares blessings on those who are poor, mournful and hungry. 
By contrast, Matthew ‘spiritualizes’ Q. The poor are the ‘poor in spirit’, 
the hungry become those who ‘hunger and thirst for righteousness’. 
In the hands of Matthew, a promise of vindication to the powerless has 
become an exhortation to the pious.*” Likewise, the parable of the lost 
sheep has undergone an ecclesial redaction. Despite Matthew’s retention 
of most of the Q form, Matthew 18.12-14 becomes a parable about 
the church’s practice of forgiveness and restoration of those believers 
who fall into sin, rather than Q’s illustration of Jesus’ mission (Lk 
15.4-7).3° More broadly, according to the Q hypothesis Matthew has 
broken up the original Q ordering and combined it with his own special 
material to form much longer discourses that form the basis of the 
church’s teaching. 

Luke’s redaction of Q is much more muted than Matthew’s 
more dramatic reordering. Matthew occasionally preserves the original 
Q form, such as Jesus’ teachings about fire and division (Mt 10.34), loving 
one’s enemies (Mt 5.39-45) or the woes against Chorazin (Mt 11.21-24), 
but Luke’s revisions of Q are more often extrapolations and stylistic 
‘improvements’, rather than drastic rewriting. As is to be expected, 
given the constraints of reproducing Q from Luke and Matthew, most 
of Matthew’s diversions from Q are paralleled by Luke’s preservation of 
it. In contrast to Matthew’s more creative employment of Q, Luke’s 
views and those of Q are somewhat similar, preserving many of 
Q’s characteristic sayings, such as the beatitudes and woes (Lk 6.20-26) 
or the Lord’s Prayer (Lk 11.2-4). The Luke of the Q hypothesis appears to 
be more of a collector of traditions without a heavy-handed redaction 
of their contents.?? In contrast to Matthew, the Luke of Q is an ideal 
historian whose interest lies not in creative reinterpretation, but in 
‘getting it right’. 

Finally, the Q hypothesis has contributed significantly to scholars’ 
picture of early Christianity more broadly. Many of the great christo- 
logical debates, such as how the proclaimer became the proclaimed or 


37 Ulrich Luz, Matthew 1-7: A Commentary, trans. Wilhelm C. Linns (Minneapolis, 
MN: Fortress, 1989), 228-29. 

38 W, D. Davies and Dale C. Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel According to Saint Matthew, vol. II (London: T&T Clark, 1991), 773. 

39 Commenting on Luke’s use of Q, Graham Stanton summarizes, ‘Most scholars 
accept that on the whole Luke has retained the order and content of Q more fully 
than Matthew, so reconstructions of Q are usually based on Luke.’ Graham N. 
Stanton, The Gospels and Jesus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), 89. 
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the difference or similarity between Jesus and Paul, have arisen because 
of the Q hypothesis. Mapping each of the writings of Christianity 
according to their composition dates, Q provides a key witness that 
enables scholars to peer behind the gospels into the evolution of the 
Jesus tradition and the state of christological thought, representing 
the earliest, most primitive stratum on the timeline. As suggested by 
James Dunn, Q envisions Jesus as an emissary of divine wisdom, a 
prophet sent by God. The viewpoint of Q is that of Jesus himself, and 
it was only much later that Christians would speak of Jesus’ divinity, 
a practice that culminated in the fourth-century council of Nicaea.*° 
It seems that as time moved on, Jesus became more divine. Within 
this evolutionary model, Q is the missing link between primitive 
Christianity and later, more advanced, christological beliefs. While 
Dunn may have overstated the view of Q in his analysis, it is the 
Q hypothesis itself that makes such an enquiry possible in order to 
inform our understanding of the beliefs of the earliest Christians and 
their subsequent development. The Q hypothesis affords scholars a 
view of Christianity from which Matthew and Luke appear to depart. 
It stands as a fork in the road of early Christianity and underscores the 
radical multiplicity of Christian thought. 


THE L/M (OR FARRER) HYPOTHESIS 


The L/M hypothesis begins exactly where the Q hypothesis does: 
noting the great deal of shared material between Matthew and Luke. 
But rather than conjecturing a third, shared source between them, it 
proposes that Luke used Matthew as a source of his gospel. If Luke knew 
Matthew, then there is no need for a Q text. From this vantage point, 
the overlap between the two is manifold, encompassing not only the 
Q content, but also the birth narratives, the resurrection appearances 


4° ‘The presentation of Jesus is clear, consistent and obviously deliberate, so that we 
can speak quite properly of a Q christology in which Jesus is understood as the 
messenger of Wisdom. Matthew however has taken over the Q material and edited 
it so that its meaning is different from that of Q, Jesus being identified as Wisdom. 
Here too the redaction and the presentation is clear, consistent and obviously 
deliberate. Consequently it becomes impossible to deny a significant difference and 
a clear-cut development between the christology of Q and the christology of 
Matthew.’ James D. G. Dunn, Christology in the Making: A New Testament 
Inquiry into the Origins of the Doctrine of the Incarnation, 2nd ed. (London: SCM 
Press, 1989), 206. 
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and the many so-called minor agreements between Matthew and 
Luke.** The merits of the L/M hypothesis have only recently been 
reasserted, particularly by Mark Goodacre,** and the consequences of 
this hypothesis are as far-reaching as that of Q and have yet to be fully 
explored. The Q hypothesis has been so influential in New Testament 
studies that its absence would require a radical revision of how the 
landscape of early Christianity is imagined. 

If Luke used Matthew for much of his non-Markan material, this 
raises the question of what source or sources Matthew employed for his 
gospel. In place of Q, Francis Watson has argued that early Christianity 
employed written collections of Jesus’ teaching whose genre resembles 
that of the later Gospel of Thomas.** These serialized lists of Jesus’ 
teachings circulated widely in early Christianity, and Matthew utilized 
several sayings collections in his expansion of Mark. Using Thomas as a 
guide, the order of sayings within a collection was chosen for a variety of 
interpretative reasons. Some sayings were placed together because they 
shared a common form or theme; others shared a common catchword; 
some sayings were free-standing; and other sayings were juxtaposed 
against their neighbouring sayings to create new meanings. Each of 
these features of a sayings collection can be found in Matthew’s gospel. 
The beatitudes of Matthew 5.3—10 were probably derived from a single 
sayings collection, and then Matthew composed 5.11 to extrapolate the 
meaning of the final beatitude for his narrative audience (5.2). Likewise, 
the command to not store up treasures on earth (6.19) is the first of 
several teachings that Matthew inherits from his sayings collection: 
‘Where your treasure is ...’ (6.21), ‘The eye is the lamp of the body ...’ 
(6.22-23) and ‘No one can serve two masters ...’ (6.24). Individually, 
each of these vivid sayings lacks a contextual framework that might 
imbue it with broader significance, and the seams between the sayings 
are signalled by the abrupt shift of imagery. Matthew 6.21 was con- 
nected to 6.19-20 by way of the catchword ‘treasure’. The sayings of 
6.22—23 and 24 are juxtaposed with one another and 6.21 by Matthew’s 
source to form a composite collection of wisdom sayings. Matthew then 
incorporates these into a broader discourse on communal practice. This 


4* On the minor agreements of Matthew and Luke and the L/M hypothesis see Mark 
Goodacre, ‘Taking Our Leave of Mark-Q Overlaps: Major Agreements and the Farrer 
Theory’, in Mogens Müller and Heike Omerzu, eds., Gospel Interpretations and the 
Q-Hypothesis (London: T&T Clark, 2018), 201-22. 

+ Most notably in Mark Goodacre, The Case against Q (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press, 
2002). 

43 Watson, Gospel Writing, 249-85. 
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phenomenon is apparent throughout Matthew’s five blocks of teaching. 
In early Christianity, if sayings collections served the modest purpose 
of recording Jesus’ teachings for communal use in teaching and proc- 
lamation, then Matthew’s employment of them within his gospel is a 
written augmentation of that original function. 

The Matthew of an L/M hypothesis cannot straightforwardly be 
said to be the master ecclesial redactor of Q. Instead, many of the key 
themes of his gospel reflect the character of his potentially several 
sources that appear to be far less ‘radical’ than Q. It is well noted that 
Matthew converts Mark’s ‘kingdom of God’ language into the ‘kingdom 
of heaven’, yet this change also reflects an extension of the heaven- 
earth contrast found throughout Matthew’ sources, such as Matthew’s 
beatitudes (5.3—-10}, ethical exhortations (6-7), Jesus’ prayer (11.25) and 
particularly the Lord’s Prayer (6.9-10}. Along the same lines, beginning 
with Matthew’s rewriting of Mark’s baptism of Jesus ‘to fulfil all right- 
eousness’, the multiplication of this theme reflects the nature of 
Matthew’s sources and their incorporation by Matthew into his gospel. 
Righteousness language is often employed by Matthew within a trad- 
itionally Jewish ethical framework (6.1; 13.17; 23.28; 23.29; 23.35), 
while his other usage occurs within eschatological discourse derived 
from his sources (Mt 5.6; 6.33; 12.37; 13-43; 13-49; 25.37; 25.46). It is 
only at 5.20, where Matthew speaks of an eschatological righteousness 
in contradistinction to the common righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, that these two concepts of righteousness are overtly fused. 
In these instances and elsewhere, Matthew employs his sayings collec- 
tions in accordance with his overall goal of augmenting Mark with 
additional teaching. 

The Luke of the L/M hypothesis reworks his Matthean material 
by shaping it in line with his redactional goals and supplementing it 
with his own traditions.*+ He does so by relocating Matthew’s sayings 
to form new juxtapositions and meanings and/or by rewriting them 
altogether. His own version of the beatitudes, dependent upon 
Matthew, is particularized towards a single meaning. Paralleling his 
frequent discourses on the issues of economic disparity and the proper 
use of wealth, it is the poor and those who hunger who are blessed 
(Lk 6.20-21]. Matthew’s parable of the sheep who went astray becomes 
the parable of the lost sheep, transposed into a context that supports 
his broader themes of repentance, restoration and joy. While Matthew 


44 For more on Luke’s use of Matthew, see T. J. Mosbo, Luke the Composer: Exploring 
the Evangelist's Use of Matthew (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2017). 
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utilized the parable to emphasize communal restoration of one who 
has fallen away from the church, for Luke the parable illustrates and 
defends Jesus’ ministry to lost sinners while entreating the Pharisees 
and scribes to join him in his celebration (Lk 15.1-7). Along similar 
lines, Luke further develops Matthew’s use of ‘righteousness’ language. 
While he retains Matthew’s concept of eschatological righteousness 
(14.14) and speaks of characters who are morally righteous (1.6; 2.25; 
23.50), Luke adds a new wrinkle to his gospel that may undermine the 
overall tenor of Matthew’s aims. At several points, Luke speaks nega- 
tively of those who are ‘righteous within themselves’ (10.29; 16.15; 
18.9], or more commonly ‘self-righteous’. When these instances are 
added to Luke’s Markan saying ‘I have not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance’ (Lk 5.32), proper righteousness is not the 
absence of sin and the accumulation of moral deeds (as in Mt 6.1), 
but a restored relationship with God through the repentance of sin and 
reception of forgiveness, as shown in the parables of Luke 15 and the 
story of Zacchaeus (Lk 19.1-10). On these and others, Luke’s develop- 
ment of Matthew is equally a revision if not a correction of Matthew. 
The absence of a Q document leaves much of historical Jesus 
scholarship in something of a bind. It is difficult to approximate the 
relative distance between Matthew and his sources, either because of 
the success of his authorial skill or because Matthew incorporated his 
sources with only minor edits. Without the benefit of an independent 
witness to Matthew’s sources afforded by the Q hypothesis, one is left 
questioning whether Matthew’s interpretation of his sayings collections 
is the best one. For example, Matthew places the saying ‘Leave the dead 
to buy their own dead’ in the context of a call to discipleship, entreating 
one of his disciples to follow him and not bury his father (Mt 8.18-22). 
As a stand-alone saying, this teaching might realize other meanings in 
any number of possible contexts, yet Matthew’s context is entirely 
coherent. The historian is left to choose between an unknowable possi- 
bility and Matthew’s fairly reasonable estimation. Perhaps most import- 
antly, without the Q hypothesis the prioritization of certain notions of 
primitivity, themselves perpetuated by Q and extended by historical 
Jesus scholars, appears to be an outmoded aesthetic preference.** In its 
place remains the fruitful practice of comparing versions of the same 


45 Cf. Watson: ‘If the concern is to recover Jesus’ ipsissima verba from their subsequent 
interpretations, then Q may seem indispensable. But it is doubtful whether this quest 
for an uninterpreted Jesus is viable or coherent at all; certainly, the ‘primitivity’ is of 
limited use with the synoptic problem.’ Watson, Gospel Writing, 162. 
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saying for relative historical worth, extending beyond the canonical 
gospels to the sayings collection of Thomas and the many non- 
canonical witnesses to Jesus’ teachings and actions. Within the L/M 
hypothesis, the quest to uncover the original words of Jesus is replaced 
by the more modest goal of assessing the historical plausibility and 
coherence of the various evangelists’ portrayals of Jesus. Accordingly, 
the difference between the historical Jesus and his representation by the 
evangelists appears to be interpretative rather than radically disjunctive. 

The resultant picture of early Christianity that emerges from the 
L/M hypothesis envisions the pre-synoptic era of Christianity to consist 
of the rapid spread of Jesus’ teaching through both written collections 
and oral performances. Given the abundant profusion of traditions, it is 
impossible to map the evolution of their contents in any linear fashion. 
Interrogating the use of sayings collections rather than the specifics of 
their content by necessity pushes scholars to other sources of early 
Christianity, and in this vacuum the letters of Paul and (to a lesser 
degree) the story of Acts necessarily play a larger role. Consequently, 
there is no need to hypothesize that the preaching and exposition of 
Jesus’ teaching at its earliest stages had little interest in the nature and 
consequences of his death and resurrection. The teachings of Jesus and 
teachings about Jesus coexisted in early Christianity, and the integra- 
tion of the two is testified by the synoptic gospels themselves. This 
is not to suggest that the early church was uniform in its belief and 
did not have sharp internal disagreements. On the contrary, Luke could 
rightly be characterized as Matthew’s opponent, just as Paul disputed 
with Peter and those sent from James (Gal 2.12). Within the L/M 
hypothesis, the story of early Christianity is not one of radical deviation 
from an original primitivity so much as the story of his disciples’ 
continually attempting to engage with his significance within new 
interpretative horizons. Matthew represents a second attempt to 
grasp Jesus’ meaning within the framework of narrative, aided by 
Mark and his compendium of sayings collections; and Luke attempts a 
third narrative to exceed his predecessors while following their compos- 
itional practices. 


CONCLUSION 


The quandary of the gospels and their sources is not just one piece 
within the broader puzzle of New Testament scholarship and early 
Christianity, but a load-bearing beam that supports the whole enter- 
prise. Whichever way one configures the network of spreading Jesus 
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traditions in the early church, such decisions have many historical 
and theological entailments. The narration of early Christianity from 
the historical Jesus onwards depends upon prior decisions about the 
gospels and their sources. So while the work of source criticism may 
be arduous and the interpretive pay-off often occluded, it is nevertheless 
indispensable. 

The movement spawned by Jesus that we call Christianity carried 
recollections and records of his life and teaching wherever it spread, and 
these proved to be highly provocative and generative of further reflec- 
tion and interpretation. The gospels were central to this creative process 
of receiving and responding to Jesus. Whether it be the gospels of Mark, 
Matthew, Luke and John, sayings collections or Q, the Jesus tradition 
proved to be a foundational resource for thought and practice, and this 
diversity testifies to the dynamic and creative nature of Jesus himself. 
The passage of time only amplified the voice of Jesus, a process that 
continues into the present. 
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4 The Scriptural Matrix of the Gospels 


RICHARD B. HAYS AND CHRISTOPHER 
BLUMHOFER 


THE STORY OF ISRAEL AS MATRIX OF THE 
GOSPEL STORIES 


Jesus and his first followers were Jews whose symbolic world was 
shaped by Israel’s scripture: their categories for interpreting the world 
and their hopes for God’s saving action were fundamentally conditioned 
by the biblical stories of God’s dealings with the people Israel. Therefore 
it is not surprising that as the earliest Christian communities began to 
tell and retell stories about Jesus, they interpreted his life, death and 
resurrection in relation to those biblical stories (i.e. the texts that 
Christians later came to call the Old Testament). The authors of our 
four canonical gospels were the heirs of this tradition of storytelling, 
and they shared the early Christian community’s passionate concern to 
show that Jesus’ teachings and actions, as well as his violent death and 
ultimate vindication, constituted the continuation and climax of the 
ancient biblical story. Thus all four canonical gospels developed within 
the matrix of Israel’s scripture. 

Because each of the four gospels — different as they are — narrates 
the story of Jesus as the continuation and fulfilment of Israel’s story, the 
earliest accounts of Jesus must be understood within their original 
scriptural environment. The point may be illustrated by comparing the 
parable of the wicked tenants in the versions found in the canonical 
synoptic gospels (Mk 12.1-12; Mt 21.33—46; Lk 20.9-19) with the version 
that appears in the extracanonical second-century Gospel of Thomas 
(saying 65). The Gospel of Thomas excludes all the resonant Old 
Testament allusions that appear in the canonical tellings of the tale: 
the details about the planting and preparation of the vineyard that 
vividly recall Isaiah’s Song of the Vineyard (Isa 5.1-7), the description 
of the vineyard owner’s son as a ‘beloved son’ (evocative of Gen 22.2, 
Ps 2.7 and Isa 42.1), the tenants’ declaration, ‘Come, let us kill him’ 
(echoing Joseph’s brothers in Gen 37.20) and the concluding citation of 


7O 
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Psalm 118.22-23, proclaiming that the stone the builders rejected has 
become the cornerstone." Some New Testament scholars have specu- 
lated that Thomas’s expurgated version of the parable is more historic- 
ally authentic (i.e. closer to the teaching of the historical Jesus) than 
the canonical versions, because it is less allegorical. In fact, however, the 
chief effect of Thomas’s exclusions is to extract the parable from its 
Jewish historical setting, distancing it from the cultural and religious 
context in which Jesus lived and taught. The canonical tellings, on the 
other hand, beckon the reader to recall Isaiah 5.7: 


For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, 
and the people of Judah are his pleasant planting; 

he expected justice, but saw bloodshed; 

righteousness, but heard a cry! 


By evoking this scriptural memory, the synoptic gospels press the reader 
to interpret the parable as a word of judgement on the leaders of Israel 
for their failure to yield the vineyard’s fruit to its rightful owner. The 
parable thereby places the story of Jesus within the unfolding story of 
Israel and presents his death as the climax of a pattern of unfaithfulness 
and judgement familiar to any reader of Israel’s prophetic literature. At 
the same time, the identification of Jesus as the ‘beloved son’ (Mk 12.6; 
Lk 20.13) — linking him both to Isaac and to the Davidic king — hints that 
his death is to be understood not merely as a tragic episode of violence 
but as an event of saving significance for Israel. This intimation is 
confirmed by the culminating psalm citation (Mk 12.10-11 and paral- 
lels, citing Ps 118.22—23), which looks forward to the resurrection as 
God's saving act. 

Thus the synoptic gospels situate the parable of the wicked tenants 
within a larger narrative context and present Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion as the climax of the story of Israel. The scriptural matrix provides 
both hermeneutical guidance and theological depth. 

The Gospel of Thomas, by contrast, offers a colourless, enigmatic 
version of the parable that distances it from the story of Israel and co- 
opts it into a gnostic message of detachment from an evil world. 
Thomas’s editorial de-judaizing of the parable illustrates the loss 


* Interestingly, the Gospel of Thomas retains a vestigial reduction of the imagery of 
Psalm 118: ‘Jesus said: Show me the stone which the builders rejected. It is the 
cornerstone’ (Gospel of Thomas, saying 66). The fact that this saying directly 
follows Thomas’s version of the parable of the wicked tenants (saying 65) — though 
without any narrative connection to the parable — is one significant piece of evidence 
that the Gospel of Thomas is actually derivative from the synoptic tradition. 
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of meaning — or better, distortion of meaning — that occurs when the 
gospel traditions are artificially removed from the scriptural matrix of 
Israel's story.” 

This example highlights the similarity of the three synoptic gospels 
to one another, in contrast to an extracanonical text. As we study the 
gospels more closely, however, we find significant differences; each one 
has a distinctive manner of interpreting Israel’s scripture. It is therefore 
important to consider each of the gospels individually to explore the 
ways in which they situate the story of Jesus in relation to Israel’s 
scriptural traditions. 


THE SCRIPTURAL MATRIX OF MARK’S GOSPEL 


The Gospel of Mark tells a mysterious story enveloped in apocalyptic 
urgency, a story that focuses relentlessly on the cross and ends on a 
note of hushed, enigmatic hope (Mk 16.1-8). Many of the key images in 
this narrative are drawn from Israel’s scriptures; yet, unlike the other 
evangelists, Mark rarely points explicitly to correspondences between 
Israel’s scripture and the story of Jesus. It is as though, in his deft 
but allusive use of scripture, Mark is whispering to his readers the same 
admonition delivered to Jesus’ disciples as they puzzle over his enig- 
matic parables: ‘Pay attention to what you hear; the measure you give 
will be the measure you get, and still more will be given you. For to 
those who have, more will be given; and from those who have nothing, 
even what they have will be taken away’ (Mk 4.24-25). 

Mark’s narrative presupposes that Israel has reached a moment of 
crisis. When the curtain rises on Mark’s drama, we find that, despite 
God’s past favour, the people are now in a state of powerlessness, 
confusion and need; they are ‘like sheep without a shepherd’ (6.34). 
There is an ill-formed but widespread hope for God to send a ‘messiah’ 
(Christos: 8.29; 14.61) who will restore the kingdom of David and put an 
end to Israel’s suffering (10.46; 11.9-10). 

Such a hope is by no means unprecedented; Mark finds precursors in 
Israel’s scripture, particularly in the Psalms and prophetic literature. 
Near the end of the book of Isaiah, for example, the prophet appeals 


2 Thomas’s stripped-down text is almost certainly historically secondary. The 
canonical tellings bear lively witness to a controversy internal to Jewish tradition, a 
controversy that was alive and well both in Jesus’ lifetime and in the Sitz im Leben 
of the evangelists: a controversy over who is the authentic caretaker and heir of 
Israel’s traditions. 
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fervently to God to ‘tear open the heavens and come down’, to bring 
deliverance to his people (Isa 64.1). Although Mark does not explicitly 
quote this apocalyptic prayer, the story of Jesus’ baptism (Mk 1.9-11) 
alludes to it: ‘And immediately as he was coming up out of the water, he 
saw the heavens torn open and the Spirit descending like a dove upon 
him’ (Mk 1.10). Only Mark, of the three synoptic evangelists, uses the 
violent participle ‘torn’ (schizomenous), offering a strong allusion to 
the Hebrew text of Isaiah 64.1 (= Isa 63.19, Masoretic text), the only 
passage in the Old Testament that uses the verb qdara’ (‘tear’) in relation 
to the heavens.* This allusion gives us cause to suppose that Mark has 
Isaiah specifically in mind.* The tearing of the heavens and the descent 
of the Spirit upon Jesus signify that God’s eschatological work of deliv- 
erance is beginning. 

The announcement of God’s powerful setting-right of things is the 
keynote of Jesus’ own apocalyptic message, which Mark describes as 
to euangelion tou theou (‘the good news of God’): ‘The time is fulfilled 
and the kingdom of God has come near’ (Mk 1.14b—15a; cf. Isa 40.9; 
52.7—8). In effect, Mark is declaring that Israel’s story has reached, in 
Jesus, its divinely ordained climax. 

A few deft strokes in the opening lines of the gospel (at Mk 1.1-3) 
evoke the time of crisis and trigger a rush of hope that at last God’s 
promised deliverance is at hand: 


The beginning of the good news of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
as it is written in the prophet Isaiah: 

See, Iam sending my messenger ahead of you 

who will prepare your way; 

the voice of one crying out in the wilderness: 

‘Prepare the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight.’ 


The quotation ascribed in Mark 1.2 to ‘the prophet Isaiah’ begins 
with words reminiscent of the sombre warning of the prophet Malachi 
(Mal 3.1-5). In Malachi, the messenger sent to prepare the way for God’s 
coming is identified with the returning prophet Elijah, whose mission 


3 The striking echo of the Hebrew verb in Mark 1.10 is one of several instances that 
suggest that Mark knew either the Hebrew text of the Old Testament or a Greek 
version that followed the Hebrew more closely than does the Septuagint. 

* Joel Marcus, The Way of the Lord: Christological Exegesis of the Old Testament in 
the Gospel of Mark (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 1992), 49-50, 58. 
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will be to bring about repentance so that the coming of the Lord will not 
result in the cursing of the land (Mal 4.5-6). 

At the same time, however, Mark’s composite quotation introduces 
a hopeful promissory word. The messenger sent by God is also ‘the 
voice of one crying out in the wilderness: “Prepare the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight”’ (Mk 1.3, quoting Isa 40.3). The prophet’s 
cry, in Isaiah 40, announces the end of exile, symbolically portrayed as 
a second exodus in which the power of God will lead Israel through the 
wilderness and back to Zion.’ 

This is one of the few places where Mark alerts the reader to look 
for the Old Testament context for the story of Jesus. Yet these clues are 
so explicit and so fraught with theological significance that the reader 
of this gospel is invited to interpret everything that follows in relation to 
the narrative matrix adumbrated by these opening verses. 

Mark’s description of cosmic portents in 13.24-25 echoes prophetic 
imagery for the day of the Lord’s judgement, particularly Isaiah 13.10, 
and 34.4 and Joel 2.10. More important, however, is the way in which 
the images of the coming Son of Man and the gathering of the elect 
(Mk 13.26-27) are drawn directly from scriptural antecedents. Daniel’s 
visionary picture of the Son of Man coming with the clouds of heaven 
(Dan 7.13-14] is a text of great significance for Mark’s narrative. 

In its original context, Daniel envisions the vindication of Israel. In 
contrast to the four strange beasts in Daniel’s dream, each of which 
represents a Gentile empire (Dan 7.1-8), the human figure (‘one like 
a son of man’) in verses 13-14 symbolizes Israel, at last vindicated and 
exalted by God — in accordance with the promises of 2 Samuel 7.12-16 
and Psalm 89.19-37 that the Davidic kingdom would be established 
forever, ‘as long as the heavens endure’ (Ps 89.29).° Mark fuses 
Daniel’s image of Israel’s eschatological vindication with another per- 
sistent biblical image of Israel’s hope: the image of the scattered exiles 
being brought back from all over the earth to reinhabit the promised 
land (e.g. Deut 30.3-5; Isa 11.11-12; Zech 2.6-8). The story teaches 
readers to look forward expectantly to these events, with patient endur- 
ance (Mk 13.28-37]. 


> See Bernard W. Anderson, ‘Exodus Typology in Second Isaiah’, in Bernard W. 
Anderson and Walter Harrelson, eds., Israel’s Prophetic Heritage: Essays in Honor 
of James Muilenberg (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1962), 177-95; Rikki E. Watts, 
Isaiah’s New Exodus and Mark, WUNT 2/88 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997). 

é On this interpretation of Daniel 7, see N.T. Wright, The New Testament and the 
People of God (London: SPCK, 1992), 291-97. 
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Within the context of the proclamation of God’s coming kingdom, 
Mark also employs Israel’s scripture to interpret the identity of Jesus. 
Among the themes that Mark persistently develops are his portrayals of 
Jesus as the Davidic King, Jesus as the Son of Man (suffering and glori- 
fied) and Jesus as the crucified Messiah. A brief examination of Mark’s 
presentation of Jesus as Davidic king will illustrate how Israel's scrip- 
ture provides the background for Markan christology. 

The gospel’s opening sentence presents Jesus as bearer of the Davidic 
legacy: ‘The beginning of the good news of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.’ 
The term ‘Christ’ (Christos) is not a proper name but a role designation: 
it means ‘anointed one’. Mark uses the term six more times in his 
gospel, and in at least five of them he understands it as a title, ‘the 
Messiah’ (8.29; 12.35; 13.21; 14.61; 15.32].’ This use of Christos as 
a designation for a coming Davidic ruler who would restore the kingdom 
to Israel is influenced by eschatological interpretation of the Psalms, 
e.g. Psalm 18.50 (LXX 17.51): 


Great triumphs he gives to his king, 
And shows steadfast love to his anointed [to Christé autou], 
to David and his descendants for ever.® 


The expectation of such a king was rooted in the scriptural promise 
that David’s kingdom would be established eternally (see e.g. 2 Sam 
7.12-14a; Pss 89.3-4; 132.11-12). The same hope is attested in a florile- 
gium of messianic texts discovered among the Dead Sea Scrolls.’ 

As Mark’s story unfolds, we find repeated indications that Jesus 
embodies the fulfilment of that expectation. In the account of Jesus’ 
baptism, a heavenly voice proclaims, ‘You are my Son, the Beloved; 
with you I am well pleased’ (Mk 1.11). This acclamation explicitly 
links Jesus with the Davidic royal ‘son’ of Psalm 2.6-8. The echo of 
Psalm 2 in Mark 1.11 turns the baptism of Jesus into a disguised royal 
anointing. 


7 The one other case is 9.41, in which the titular interpretation is possible but 
not certain. 

8 For other examples of this royal use of Christos in the Septuagint Psalms, see Psalms 
2.2; 19.7; 83.10; 88.39, 52; 131.10, 17. Psalms 89 and 132 (LXX: 88 and 131) are 
particularly significant because the title Christos is applied to the king precisely in 
contexts where the promise of an eternal Davidic line is reiterated. Significant also is 
the designation of the hoped-for Davidic ruler as Christos in Psalms of Solomon 17.32; 
18.1, 3, 5. 

° Florilegium text from Qumran cave 4. 
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This interpretation is reinforced by several other passages in 
Mark’s gospel that posit a figural relation between David and Jesus. 
In Mark 2.23-28, Jesus justifies his own authority to permit his disciples 
to pluck grain on the sabbath by appealing to the example of David: like 
David in 1 Samuel 21, he is the anointed king whose authority has not 
yet been recognized within Israel, save by his fugitive band of followers. 
Or again, in the first of Mark’s two miraculous feeding stories, we are 
told that Jesus had compassion on the crowd, because ‘they were like 
sheep without a shepherd’ (6.34). This phrasing echoes Ezekiel’s indict- 
ment of the false shepherds of Israel who have abused and neglected 
the flock and left them ‘scattered, because there was no shepherd’ 
(Ezek 34.5; cf. Num 27.17). This echo recalls the promise that 
Ezekiel’s oracle finally offers for Israel’s scattered flock: ‘I will set up 
over them one shepherd, my servant David, and he shall feed them’ 
(Ezek 34.23). 

Thus Jesus’ feeding of the multitude in Mark 6 prefigures the 
restored Davidic kingship. Consistent with this, and in keeping with 
Mark’s fondness for dramatic irony, it is a blind man, Bartimaeus, 
who most clearly sees and blurts out Jesus’ identity as the Davidic heir 
(Mk 10.46-52). Furthermore, the story of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem 
(11.1-11]) dramatically reinforces the identification of Jesus as the 
Davidic king. By entering Jerusalem riding on a colt, Jesus subliminally 
evokes the messianic prophecy of Zechariah 9.9. Unlike Matthew, 
Mark offers no explicit interpretation of the gesture; those who have 
eyes to see will understand. They will recall Zechariah 9 and discern 
that this figure riding into Jerusalem on a donkey is the one who will 
‘cut off the chariot from Ephraim and the war horse from Jerusalem’ and 
‘command peace to the nations’ (Zech 9.10). As the story unfolds, Jesus’ 
symbolic gesture is not lost on ‘those who followed him’, who begin 
a chant based on Psalm 118.25-26: 


Hosanna! 

Blessed is the one who comes in the name of the Lord! 
Blessed is the coming kingdom of our father David! 
Hosanna in the highest! 


The italicized sentence does not appear in Psalm 118, but it indicates 
Mark’s interpretation of the drama being played out in Jesus’ entry to 
the city. He is not (yet) explicitly named as king, but he is acclaimed as 
the one who heralds the ‘coming kingdom’ of David. 

The most explicit royal imagery in Mark’s gospel appears in the 
passion narrative. Jesus is flogged and mocked as ‘King of the Jews’ 
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(15.16—20), and the inscription on the cross identifies him by that title 
(15.26). The chief priests and scribes taunt him by calling out, ‘Let the 
Messiah, the King of Israel, come down from the cross now, so that we 
may see and believe’ (15.32). Yet in the midst of the mocking, the reader 
of the gospel discerns that the taunts are ironically true. Jesus’ death 
redefines his kingship but does not renounce it. Indeed, in his stunning 
reply to the high priest’s interrogation, Jesus explicitly affirms that he is 
the Christos (14.61-62) and also the Son of Man who will finally exer- 
cise eternal dominion over the world. 

Mark’s portrayal of Jesus hints at one more astonishing claim 
about the identity of Jesus: that he is not only Israel’s expected king 
but also the embodiment of the presence of Israel’s God. Mark never 
asserts this claim explicitly; instead, he hints at it through repeated 
allusions and echoes of Israel’s scripture. Jesus is depicted as the 
Kyrios (‘Lord’) whose coming John the Baptist foretells, echoing lan- 
guage that in Isaiah 40 points to the coming of Israel’s God to lead 
the people out of exile (Mk 1.23). He has the power to forgive sins, 
a prerogative that, as the scribes rightly protest, is reserved for God 
alone (Mk 2.1-12; cf. Ex 34.6-7; Isa 43.35). He has the power to 
command the wind and the sea, vividly recalling ‘the deeds of the 
Lord’ narrated in Psalm 107.23—32 and eliciting the disciples’ provoca- 
tive question, ‘Who is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him?’ 
(Mk 4.35-41).'° 

Overall, then, Mark’s telling of Israel’s story draws pervasively on 
Old Testament texts and motifs, while at the same time performing a 
dramatic hermeneutical revision of these traditions. The story of Jesus 
grows out of the matrix of Israel’s scripture, but that very matrix is seen 
in a dramatically new light because of the cross and resurrection. 


THE SCRIPTURAL MATRIX OF MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


Matthew is more overt than Mark in his interpretive strategies. He 
repeatedly gives his readers explicit guidance in understanding how 
Jesus is the fulfilment of Israel’s scriptures. He repeatedly introduces 
biblical proof-texts through a distinctive formula in which the evangel- 
ist addresses the reader directly in an authorial voice-over: ‘This took 
place to fulfil what had been spoken through the prophet, saying...’ Ten 


*° For further exploration of this theme, see Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the 
Gospels (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2017), 61-78. 
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quotations in Matthew appear under this rubric, with minor variations: 
Matthew 1.2223; 2.15; 2.17-18; 2.23; 4.14-16; 8.17; 12.17-21; 13.35; 
21.4-5 and 27.9.** In several cases, Matthew inserts the formula quota- 
tion to explain an allusion that was left implicit in Mark (e.g. compare 
Mk 11.1-7 and Mt 21.1-7]. By inserting several of these formula quota- 
tions into the opening chapters of his gospel, Matthew conditions his 
readers to expect that nearly everything in the story of Jesus will turn 
out to be the fulfilment of something pre-scripted by the prophets. 

Nonetheless, our understanding of Matthew’s use of scripture will 
be far too narrow if we focus only on the formula quotations. Matthew’s 
use of scripture is considerably more diverse and complex. There are 
more than sixty Old Testament quotations in this gospel. That means 
that the formula quotations constitute, at most, only about one-fifth of 
Matthew’s total: and that does not even begin to reckon with the 
hundreds of more indirect Old Testament allusions in the story.” 
Above and beyond the question of citations and allusions to particular 
texts, we must reckon also with Matthew’s use of figural narration, 
his deft telling of tales, which Donald Senior describes as ‘shadow 
stories from the Old Testament’."? Through this narrative device, with 
or without explicit citation, the reader is encouraged to see Jesus as the 
fulfilment of Old Testament precursors, particularly Moses, David and 
Isaiah’s Servant figure. 

Matthew anchors the story of Jesus in Israel’s history by opening his 
gospel with a genealogy (1.1-17), which periodizes the story of Israel 
into three great ‘chapters’ leading up to the birth of Jesus, each encom- 
passing fourteen generations: from Abraham to David, from David to 
the exile and from the exile to the Messiah. This way of charting 
Jesus’ genealogy highlights his Davidic lineage — and therefore his mes- 
sianic identity — and signals that the coming of Jesus portends the end of 
Israel’s exile. The four anomalous women mentioned in the list of Jesus’ 
ancestors (Tamar, Rahab, Ruth and Bathsheba) suggest the surprising 


** At least three other Old Testament quotations in the gospel bear close affinities to 
this pattern of fulfilment citation: 2.5-6; 3.3; 13-14-15. Cf. also 26.56 and the variant 
reading in 27.35. 

Donald Senior, ‘The Lure of the Formula Quotations: Re-assessing Matthew’s Use of 
the Old Testament with the Passion Narrative as a Test Case’, in Christopher M. 
Tuckett, ed., The Scriptures in the Gospels, BETL 131 (Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, 1997), 89-115, at 115. Senior points out that ‘the Nestlé-Aland appendix lists 
294 implicit citations or allusions in Matthew’. 

3 Ibid., 115. 
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character of God’s grace and prefigure the inclusion of Gentile out- 
siders — a major Matthean concern. 

Matthew also posits an identification of Jesus with Israel, so that 
Jesus becomes the one in whom the fate of Israel is embodied and 
enacted. This motif is vividly expressed in Matthew’s compressed 
account of the Holy Family’s flight into Egypt and return after the death 
of Herod (2.13-15}. Matthew sees in this episode a figural fulfilment of 
Israel’s sojourn in Egypt and return to the land of promise. The key 
prophetic text adduced in the formula quotation of 2.15 is drawn from 
Hosea 11.1: ‘When Israel was a child I loved him, and out of Egypt I 
called my son.’ The ‘son’ in Hosea is the people Israel as a whole; 
Hosea’s metaphor evokes a tradition that goes all the way back to 
God’s instructing Moses to tell Pharaoh that ‘Israel is my firstborn 
son’ (Ex 4.22—-23}]. Matthew sees the fate of God’s ‘son’ Israel recapitu- 
lated in the story of God’s Son, Jesus. 

This striking example of figural interpretation suggests that 
Matthew’s formula quotations may have more narrative resonance 
and allusive subtlety than is often credited to them. Matthew cannot 
be unaware of the original contextual meaning of Hosea 11.1 as an 
expression of God's love for Israel — a love that persists even through 
Israel’s subsequent unfaithfulness (Hos 11.8-9). The fulfilment of the 
prophet’s words can be discerned only through an act of imagination 
that perceives the figural correspondence between the two stories of the 
exodus and the gospel and therefore discerns that Jesus embodies the 
destiny of Israel. 

Alongside such narrative typologies, however, Matthew also envi- 
sions the fulfilment of scripture occurring through the formation of 
a community of Jesus’ disciples who embody radical obedience to the 
Law, an obedience more exacting than that of the scribes and Pharisees 
(5.13-48). In this respect, Matthew’s vision of community is thoroughly 
Deuteronomic (cf. Deut 30.11). Yet Matthew’s strict exhortation to 
obedience is modulated into another key by his equally firm insistence 
that the obedient community of disciples must also be a community 
animated by mercy, love and forgiveness. Matthew highlights the key 
motif of mercy particularly through the use of scripture: in two places, 
he tellingly inserts references to Hosea 6.6 into narrative material taken 
over from Mark, in order to emphasize the hermeneutical primacy 
of mercy. 

The first instance appears in Matthew’s account of Jesus’ contro- 
versy with the Pharisees over his practice of eating with tax-collectors 
and sinners (Mt 9.9-13). Matthew follows Mark’s text closely through 
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most of the passage, but in Jesus’ climactic pronouncement Matthew 
adds the crucial citation of Hosea: 


Those who are well have no need of a physician, but those who 
are sick. 
Go and learn what this means, ‘I desire mercy, not sacrifice.’ 
For I have come to call not the righteous but sinners. 
(Mt 9.12-13}) 


Jesus directs the Pharisees to a particular prophetic text for remedial 
education: if they learn what Hosea means, they will understand that 
God is a God of mercy (hesed) who desires to bring back the erring, not 
to condemn them, not even to compel them to offer the proper sacrifice. 
It is hardly coincidental that Matthew links Jesus’ saying about the need 
for a physician to a prophetic passage that depicts Ephraim and Judah 
as crying out, ‘Come, let us return to the Lor; for it is he who has 
torn, and he will heal us’ (Hos 6.1; cf. 7.1)."+ If the Pharisees go to learn 
what Hosea 6.6 means, they will find there, in the midst of a judgement 
oracle against the people, both a call for repentance and a portrayal of a 
merciful, healing God who wants his people to show mercy, not con- 
tempt, to those who have gone astray. 

Matthew’s second pointer to Hosea 6.6 appears three chapters 
later, in the controversy story about plucking grain on the sabbath 
(Mt 12.1-8). Once again Matthew follows Mark’s narrative frame- 
work,**> but he inserts a reference to Hosea 6.6: ‘But if you had known 
what this means, I desire mercy and not sacrifice, you would not have 
condemned the guiltless.’ 

In both of these passages, Hosea 6.6, with its emphasis on mercy, is 
put forward as a hermeneutical lens through which the Torah is to be 
interpreted: the Pharisees go astray in their understanding of the Law 
because they fail to realize that its central aim is mercy. Alongside these 
passages should be placed the beatitude ‘Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall receive mercy’ (Mt 5.7) and Jesus’ pronouncement that 


14 Modern critical readers may find in Hosea 6.1-3 a depiction of an insincere or 
inadequate repentance, but it is doubtful that the text would have been so 
understood by ancient readers. Certainly Matthew offers no hint of understanding 
the passage that way. 

Matthew corrects Mark by omitting the erroneous phrase ‘when Abiathar was high 
Priest’ (Mk 2.26). This is one of many editorial nuances that show how carefully 
Matthew was reading his sources. He does not merely take over scriptural references 
from Mark; he cross-checks them, either directly against the Old Testament text or 
against his comprehensive knowledge of that text. 
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‘the weightier matters of the Law’ are ‘justice and mercy and faith’ 
(Mt 23.23). In such passages the quality of mercy is not set in opposition 
to the Law; rather, Matthew’s Jesus discerns within scripture itself the 
hermeneutical principle — expressed epigrammatically in Hosea 6.6 — 
that all the commandments are to be interpreted in such a way as to 
engender and promote the practice of mercy among God’s people. Thus 
the story of Israel is carried forward through a particular construal of 
Torah within a community called to embody the mercy of God. That is 
at least part of what is meant by Jesus’ lapidary dictum in the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘Do not think that I have come to abolish the law or the 
prophets; I have come not to abolish but to fulfil’ (Mt 5.17). 

There is, however, another and deeper sense in which Jesus is the 
fulfilment of the Torah. The most distinctive feature of Matthew’s 
narrative christology is its bold identification of Jesus as Emmanuel, 
‘God with us.’ This motif establishes the structural framework on 
which Matthew’s story is built, as signalled by its appearance at the 
beginning and end of the story (1.23; 28.20). In contrast to Mark’s 
allusive indirection in identifying Jesus with the God of Israel, 
Matthew explicitly presents Jesus as the embodiment of divine presence 
in the world. 

Rather than framing this remarkable proclamation as a challenge to 
Israel’s traditions, Matthew presents it as a fulfilment. The keynote of 
the birth narrative in Matthew’s gospel is its initial formula quotation: 
‘All this took place to fulfil what had been spoken by the Lord through 
the prophet: “Look, the virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and 
they shall name him Emmanuel”, which means “God is with us” (Mt 
1.2223, citing Isa 7.14). 

Because Jesus embodies God's presence, he is repeatedly described 
in Matthew as receiving worship from other characters in the story: the 
magi (2.2, 11), a leper seeking healing (8.2), a ruler of the synagogue 
(9.18), the disciples at the end of the water-walking episode (14.32-33), 
the Canaanite woman (15.25), the mother of James and John (20.20), the 
two Marys who first encounter the risen Lord (28.9) and the disciples at 
the resurrection appearance on a mountain in Galilee (28.17). Because 
Jesus embodies God’s presence, he can declare of himself, ‘Something 
greater than the temple is here’ (12.6). 

All of Matthew’s pointers to Jesus’ identity with God come to their 
telos in the word of reassurance with which this gospel ends: ‘And 
behold, I am with you all the days until the end of the age’ (28.20). No 
merely human figure could offer such an extravagant promise of eternal 
presence; the content of this comforting word implies the divine 
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identity of the one who speaks it. This word of promise derives particu- 
lar resonance from the numerous instances in Israel’s Scripture where 
God speaks to assure his people of his presence. Consider the following 
examples: God’s promise to Jacob in a dream at Bethel (Gen 28.12-17), 
God’s commissioning of the young Jeremiah as a prophet (Jer 1.8-9} and 
the word of the Lord through Haggai to the returned exiles who have 
begun the work of rebuilding the ruined temple in Jerusalem (Hag 1.13). 
The risen Jesus on the mountain in Galilee speaks as one who possesses 
‘all authority in heaven and on earth’ (thus clearly inhabiting the role of 
the exalted Son of Man in Daniel 7.13-14), and he speaks as Israel’s God 
had repeatedly spoken in the past, to promise his sustaining and 
empowering presence for his people. That is why he can commission 
his disciples to go and teach ‘all nations ... to obey everything I have 
commanded you’ (28.19-20). 


THE SCRIPTURAL MATRIX OF LUKE’S GOSPEL 


In the prologue to his gospel, Luke sets out to narrate ‘the events 
that have been brought to fulfilment |peplérophorémendon| among us’ 
(Lk 1.1). This weighty term suggests that Israel’s long history has 
arrived, according to Luke, at a moment of completion and consumma- 
tion. ‘Theophilus’, Luke’s addressee, already knows about Jesus but 
needs further grounding and assurance (tén asphaleian, 1.4), an assur- 
ance that comes from perceiving how the story of Jesus constitutes the 
fulfilment of the story of Israel. Thus Luke retells the story of Jesus ‘in 
good order’ to portray it as ‘the continuation of biblical history’.*® Luke 
is concerned with showing the overall coherence of the epic story that 
runs from Adam (Lk 3.38) through Abraham to Jesus and on into the life 
of the church. 

While Matthew’s formula quotations treat Israel’s scripture as a 
book of inspired oracles fulfilled in the singular person of Jesus, Luke 
sees scripture not merely as a collection of prefigurations of a future 
messiah, but rather as a book of promises made by God to the people of 
Israel. Through his covenant promise, God has bound himself to this 
particular people and can therefore be trusted to rescue them from 
oppression. Further, Luke repeatedly highlights the ecclesiological 
implications of those promises: they find their fulfilment not just in 
the life of Jesus but in the continuing history of God’s people. These 


16 Nils A. Dahl, Jesus in the Memory of the Early Church (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg, 
1976), 84. 
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themes are sounded joyfully in the songs and prophecies that dominate 
the first two chapters of Luke’s gospel. For example, Mary’s song mag- 
nifies the Lord because 


He has helped his servant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy, 
according to the promise he made to our ancestors, 
to Abraham and to his descendants for ever. 

(Lk 1.54-5) 


Similarly, Zechariah finds his tongue loosed by the power of the Spirit 
and declares that Israel’s God 


has shown the mercy promised to our ancestors, 
and has remembered his holy covenant, 
the oath that he swore to our ancestor Abraham, 
to grant us, that we, being rescued from the hands of our enemies 
might serve him without fear, in holiness and righteousness 
before him all our days. 

(Lk 1.72-75) 


Thus Luke interprets Israel’s scripture as the medium of divine 
promise to Israel, and he sees that promise being brought to fulfilment 
through the work of the Holy Spirit in forming the church, a community 
that serves and glorifies God, as shown particularly in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The liberating power of the Spirit is highlighted dramatically in 
Luke’s distinctive account of Jesus’ inauguration of his public ministry 
(4.14-30). ‘Filled with the power of the Spirit’, Jesus returns to Nazareth 
after his wilderness temptation and reads scripture in the synagogue. 
The passage that he selects is taken from the prophet Isaiah (actually 
a conflation of Isaiah 61.1-2 and 58.6): 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 

and recovery of sight to the blind, 

to let the oppressed go free, 

to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour. 


When Jesus follows this reading by declaring, ‘Today this scripture has 
been fulfilled in your hearing’, the reader of Luke’s gospel has been 
alerted that Jesus himself is the Spirit-anointed Servant figure whose 
mission is the liberation of Israel. The citation of Isaiah 61 links Jesus’ 
activity to Deutero-Isaiah’s hope of return from exile, and the reference 
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to ‘the year of the Lord’s favour’ alludes to the Jubilee year (Lev 25), the 
year in which all debts are cancelled and all slaves set free. The passage 
also underscores the continuity between Jesus’ concern for the poor — a 
favourite Lukan theme — and the message of Israel’s prophets. 

At the same time, however, Jesus encounters rejection in Nazareth. 
Indeed, he provokes rejection by citing biblical stories about Elijah and 
Elisha, who powerfully extended God's gracious power to non-Israelites 
such as the widow at Zarephath in Sidon (1 Kings 17.1-16, a story 
that finds an important echo in Lk 7.11-17) and Naaman the Syrian 
(2 Kings 5.1-14]. These references prefigure the expansion of the gospel 
into the Gentile world — a major theme of Luke’s second volume — and 
hint that the Gentile mission is already prefigured in Israel’s scripture. 
Thus Jesus’ programmatic preview of his vocation already begins to 
undercut the assumption that Israel is the exclusive bearer of God’s 
favour. The hostility of the Nazareth villagers to this act of subversive 
Bible reading illustrates the truth of Simeon’s earlier prophecy that 
Jesus would become the catalyst ‘for the falling and the rising of many 
in Israel, and... a sign that will be opposed so that the inner thoughts 
of many will be revealed’ (Lk 2.34-35; cf. Acts 3.22-23). At one and 
the same time, then, Jesus announces the fulfilment of the Isaianic 
hope of national restoration and challenges conventional conceptions 
of national privilege. No other story illuminates more clearly the way in 
which Luke’s Jesus carries forward the story of Israel (reading Isaiah and 
claiming the precedent of the prophets) while at the same time trans- 
forming that story into something different and surprising. 

The portrayal of Jesus as the one who completes Israel’s story is 
brought fully into the light in Luke 24. In an exquisitely ironic narrative, 
the gloomy disciples on the road to Emmaus, failing to recognize the 
risen Jesus, lament: ‘But we had hoped that he was the one to redeem 
Israel’ (24.21). Jesus scolds them for being ‘slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have declared’ and, ‘beginning with Moses and the 
prophets’, he begins to expound ‘the things about himself in all 
the scriptures’ (24.27). A similar exposition is given to the gathered 
disciples in Jerusalem: ‘everything written about me in the law of 
Moses, the prophets, and the Psalms must be fulfilled’ (24.44).*” Thus 


17 This formulation recalls the three-part division of Israel’s scripture into the Law, the 
Prophets and the Writings. Luke surprises the reader by listing ‘the Psalms’ as the 
third member of the series. Perhaps the Psalms stand by metonymy for the Writings; 
even if that is so, Luke’s unusual formula focuses attention particularly on the 
Psalms as a key to the identity of Jesus. 
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Luke explicitly attributes the origin of christological interpretation of 
the Old Testament to Jesus himself. From the retrospective standpoint 
of the resurrection, Luke insists that the whole story of Israel’s Bible in 
all its parts was, in some mysterious manner, really ‘about’ Jesus. The 
concluding chapter of this gospel, therefore, encourages the reader 
to undertake a comprehensive reading of Israel’s scripture in light of 
the story of Jesus to see how this claim might be true. In any case, the 
resurrection definitively validates the claims made by Jesus in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth (Lk 4): he is the one through whom the Spirit of the 
Lord will redeem Israel and let the oppressed go free. 

An important clue to the scripturally encoded identity of Jesus is 
found in the despondent words of the Emmaus disciples: ‘But we had 
hoped that he was the one to redeem Israel.’ The dramatic irony of this 
lament signals the reader that Jesus is in fact the true Redeemer of 
Israel — thereby assuming the role assigned exclusively to the Lord 
God in several key texts in Isaiah (e.g. Isa 41.14; 43.14-15; 44.24-26; 
49.7). Similarly, in a distinctive Lukan logion, Jesus mourns over 
Jerusalem and portrays himself as long having desired ‘to gather your 
children together as a bird gathers her brood under her wings’ (Lk 13.34). 
This image derives its poignancy from several scriptural passages in 
which Israel’s God is depicted metaphorically as a bird spreading wings 
to protect Israel (Deut 32.10-12; Ps 91.1-4a). Thus in Luke, Jesus is 
portrayed as inhabiting the identity of the God who seeks to shelter 
Israel. This interpretation is consistent with the observation that Luke 
alone among the evangelists repeatedly uses kyrios as a title for Jesus, 
strongly suggesting that Jesus somehow shares in the identity of the 
one Lord God of Israel." Luke, in contrast to Matthew and John, 
never overtly identifies Jesus as the embodiment of God, but his scrip- 
tural allusions and echoes repeatedly lead the reader to infer Jesus’ 
divine identity. 

For Luke, the canonical matrix of Israel’s scripture is not merely a 
web of tales and images from which proof-texts may be selected at 
random; rather, for Luke the canonical matrix has a plot, and the gospel 
constitutes that plot’s resolution. We understand the gospel rightly only 
when we see it as the outworking of God’s purpose in history, and when 
we see Jesus as the manifestation of the divine presence. 


18 See C. Kavin Rowe, Early Narrative Christology: The Lord in the Gospel of Luke, 
BZNW 139 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2006). 
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THE SCRIPTURAL MATRIX OF JOHN’S GOSPEL 


Like the synoptics, the Gospel of John presents the unprecedented 
significance of Jesus by turning to the scripture of Israel. This scriptural 
presentation begins with the first words of the gospel, which echo the 
first words of Israel’s scripture: ‘In the beginning was the Word ...’ 
John’s prologue is best understood as a midrash on Genesis 1 which 
links God’s pre-existent Word (logos) to the motif of divine Wisdom 
seeking a home in the world (e.g. Sir 24.1-12).*° In contrast, however, to 
traditions that envision Wisdom as embodied in the Torah (Sir 24.23; 
Bar 3.35—-4.4) or as a remote figure (1 Enoch 42.1-2), John sketches the 
story of God’s Word taking on flesh and revealing the glory of God in the 
person of Jesus. By presenting Jesus this way, John’s prologue sets out an 
approach to Israel's scripture that will structure much of the subsequent 
gospel narrative: Jesus, the incarnate Word of God, embodies an innova- 
tive fulfilment of Israel’s scriptures. This innovative fulfilment unfolds 
as Jesus fulfils specific eschatological expectations and — in a way that 
is distinctive to John — as Jesus’ relation to scripture runs deeper than 
a fulfilment of any of its parts. For John, the whole of scripture is a 
witness to Jesus. This is expressed concisely in John 5.39, when Jesus 
says to his opponents, ‘You search the scriptures because you think that 
in them you have eternal life; it is they that testify on my behalf.’ 

Characteristic of John’s presentation of Jesus is the employment of 
brief quotations and allusions to adumbrate Jesus’ identity. John regu- 
larly ascribes significance to Jesus by means of a brief title or a simple 
turn of phrase. Readers can easily pass over these ascriptions, but those 
who take time to interpret the scriptural images that John suggests 
come away with a growing sense of Jesus’ singular importance. Thus 
in the opening chapters of John, readers find Jesus presented as ‘the 
Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world’ (1.29; cf. 1.36; 
cf. Isa 53.7), as ‘the Son of God ... the King of Israel’ (1.49; cf. 2 
Sam 7.1214), as the human figure who mediates access to the heavenly 
world (Jn 1.51; cf. Gen 28; Dan 7.13-14) and as the one who, like the 
brazen serpent of Numbers 21.8, will be lifted up in order to offer a 
source of life to those who look upon him (Jn 3.14). 

Beyond the use of allusions to identify Jesus, John, like Matthew, 
offers a number of fulfilment citations asserting that various events 
happened in order to fulfil scripture (12.14-16; 12.38-41; 13.18; 15.25; 


*? On this analysis of the Johannine prologue, see Daniel Boyarin, ‘The Gospel of the 
Memra: Jewish Binitarianism and the Prologue to John’, HTR, 94 (2001), 243-84. 
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19.24; 19.36-7; cf. 17.12; 19.28]. As D. A. Carson has observed, in John 
‘the fulfilment motif is more forcefully stressed the closer one gets to 
the rejection of Jesus culminating on the cross’.*° Even before the 
passion narrative, however, scripture plays a significant role in John as 
it reveals the theological significance of Jesus and his actions (e.g. 1.23; 
2.17; 6.31, 45; 7-38). Importantly, however, several of the most signifi- 
cant theological claims in the gospel emerge only when readers attend 
to the understated implications of a Johannine scriptural reference. 

A significant instance of this occurs when the gospel quotes Isaiah 
in order to interpret the broad-scale rejection of Jesus by his own people. 
John 12.38 claims that Jesus’ ministry fulfils the word spoken in Isaiah 
53.1 (‘Lord, who has believed our message, and to whom has the arm of 
the Lord been revealed?’). With this quotation, John suggests that the 
rejection of Jesus by his people fulfils the oracle of Isaiah, who long ago 
described God’s powerful act of redemption (‘the arm of the Lord’) 
meeting only limited acceptance (‘Lord, who has believed ... 2’). 
Isaiah’s oracle goes on to describe a figure who brings healing and 
forgiveness to Israel only after experiencing humiliating suffering. 
Even a cursory familiarity with the gospel narrative reveals the similar- 
ity between Isaiah’s vision and John’s story of Jesus. 

Instead of allowing the broad rejection of Jesus by his people to rest 
on the logic of Isaiah 53 alone, however, John then reinforces the 
necessity of Jesus’ rejection by citing Isaiah 6: 


And so they could not believe, because Isaiah also said: 
he has blinded their eyes 
and hardened their heart, 
so that they might not look with their eyes 
and understand with their heart and turn — 
and I would heal them. 
(Jn 12.40; cf. Isa 6.9-10) 


‘Isaiah said this’, John tells us, ‘because he saw his glory and spoke about 
him’ (12.39-41). By drawing on Isaiah 6, John continues to press the 
point that the shape of Jesus’ life and ministry — even his death and 
rejection by his people — are the enactments of a theological script with 
which the people of God are already familiar. 


2 D.A. Carson, ‘John and the Johannine Epistles’, in D.A. Carson and H.G.M. 
Williamson, eds., It Is Written: Scripture Citing Scripture; Essays in Honour of 
Barnabas Lindars, SSF (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 
245-64, at 248. 
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When readers linger with the deeper claims of John’s quotations of 
Isaiah, additional meanings emerge. John is well known for a distinctive 
terminology surrounding Jesus’ crucifixion: in the verses leading up to 
this quotation of Isaiah, John describes Jesus’ death three times as 
‘being glorified’ (12.16, 23, 28) and four times as being ‘lifted up’ (3.14; 
8.28; 12.32, 34). When readers encounter John’s use of Isaiah, the sig- 
nificance of this distinctive terminology emerges. In the oracle of 
Isaiah 53, Isaiah describes the Suffering Servant as ‘glorified and lifted 
up’ (52.1314), glorified, that is, with a glory that is obscure to human 
eyes (52.14; 53.2). These key terms appear also in the text that John 
quotes from Isaiah 6, in which the prophet sees God ‘high and lifted 
up ...’ in a house ‘full of glory’ (6.1). When John writes that ‘[Isaiah] 
saw his [Jesus’] glory and spoke of him’ (12.41), the gospel is drawing 
together Isaiah’s two descriptions of exalted, glorified figures and 
is suggesting that Isaiah’s vision of God and Isaiah’s vision of the 
Suffering Servant find expression in Jesus, the one who is about to be 
glorified by being lifted up on the cross.** 

A second example of a Johannine quotation or allusion setting out 
an important theological claim without stating it directly occurs when 
Jesus announces that he is ‘the light of the world’ (Jn 8.12). Israel’s 
scriptures often describe God’s redemptive presence in term of light 
(Ps 36.9; Isa 9.1; 60.1—2). In John 8, however, Jesus’ description of himself 
as ‘the light of the world’ refers specifically to light as a symbol within 
Israel’s celebration of the festival of Sukkot (Booths). Zechariah 14 had 
envisioned the day of the Lord as the day when God's kingship over 
Israel would be renewed. One of the signs of the renewed presence of 
God within Israel would be the experience of a day with no night (‘... at 
evening time there shall be light’, 14.7); further, with the eschatological 
advent of God, Zechariah described the renewed observance of Sukkot 
in Jerusalem (14.16-19). Jesus’ declaration that he is ‘the light of the 
world’ takes place while he is in Jerusalem during Sukkot (7.2; cf. 7.37). 
Thus when Jesus makes this declaration in this context, his words 
signify that Zechariah’s vision for God’s renewed presence in Israel 
finds fulfilment in the presence of Jesus, ‘the light of the world’. 

The reference to scripture in John 8.12 depends upon readers 
making the connection between the setting (Sukkot) and the imagery 
(light) that Jesus and Zechariah have in common. Readers of John have 
been cued to consider Jesus’ relation to the festivals of Israel and their 


21 Jonathan Lett, ‘The Divine Identity of Jesus as the Reason for Israel’s Unbelief in John 
12.36-43’, JBL, 135 (2016), 159-73. 
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scriptural sources by John’s repeated setting of Jesus’ ministry during 
Israel’s feasts (Passover, John 2.14; 6.4; 12.1; Sukkot, 7.2; Hanukkah, 
10.22; an unnamed feast, 5.1). The allusion to Zechariah in John 8.12 
develops a scriptural image that also held significance for how the 
Jewish tradition outside John was coming to envision the festival. For 
example, the Mishnah, which in its written form dates to approximately 
200 CE, describes several practices through which the people antici- 
pated the eschatological light described by Zechariah: when night came, 
giant candles were set up during the festival to illumine the city; men 
danced with torches and praised God through the night (see m. Sukk. 
5.2-4). Regardless of John’s knowledge of these exact traditions, they 
demonstrate how the Fourth Gospel’s characterization of Jesus in terms 
of the scripture of Israel touches on a broader concern within the 
Judaism of its day to anticipate the fulfilment of scripture’s eschato- 
logical promises. Set at Sukkot, Jesus’ declaration that he is ‘the light of 
the world’ picks up this concern and also raises the stakes by claiming, 
in effect, that the promise of eschatological light at Sukkot is no longer a 
matter of anticipation. It has been realized in Jesus. 

Taken together, these examples demonstrate how John gives its 
readers glimpses of Jesus’ significance through a consistent engagement 
with scripture. Sometimes these glimpses are explicit (i.e. in direct 
quotations or allusions). At other times these glimpses of Jesus’ signifi- 
cance are triggered by terms that are pregnant with scriptural meaning 
and thus prompt the reader to rethink a scriptural image in light of 
Jesus (e.g. the Lamb of God (cf. Ex 12.1-13; Isa 53.7); the temple of 
his body; the living water (Ezek 47; Zech 14.8); the light of the world 
(Zech 14.7); the good shepherd (Ezek 34)). At yet other times, as in 
John 8 or 12, the glimpse of Jesus’ significance unfolds further and 
further to a reader who is willing to explore how Jesus’ claims about 
himself cohere with the scriptures of Israel and their broader reception 
within the Jewish tradition. The gospel works in each of these modes 
because of its overarching conviction that the scriptures of Israel pro- 
vide a vast matrix of symbols that when read rightly (i.e. when read in 
light of the resurrection, Jn 2.22) are figurally transparent to Jesus. 

When considered as a whole, the Fourth Gospel’s ambitious use of 
scripture to characterize Jesus lies at the root of its profound theological 
claims and its most energetic polemic. The drama of the gospel, includ- 
ing Jesus’ conflicts with ‘the Jews’ and the persistent struggle of the 
crowds and disciples to believe, unfolds as different groups in the narra- 
tive grapple with Jesus’ startling claims about himself to fulfil the 
eschatological hopes set out in Israel’s scripture and to embody roles 
that scripture reserves for Israel’s God. 
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CONCLUSION 


This chapter has treated only a few examples out of hundreds that could 
be drawn from the gospels to demonstrate how they interpret Israel’s 
scripture. The four canonical gospels evince a striking diversity in their 
selection of key texts (though Isaiah and the Psalms figure prominently 
in all four) and in their strategies of interpretation. Yet all four evangel- 
ists agree in placing the story of Jesus firmly within the matrix of 
Israel’s sacred stories. A major task, therefore, for the reader of the 
gospels is to trace the lines of intertextual linkage between the gospel 
stories and their Old Testament precursors. Sometimes the evangelists 
make the links explicit through overt citation; more often they echo 
scripture subtly or highlight patterns of figural correspondence. In every 
case, the evangelists’ presentations of Jesus emerge from the narrative 
matrix of Israel’s scripture. 
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5 The Gospels and ‘the Historical Jesus’ 
STEPHEN E. FOWL 


INTRODUCTION 


To most contemporary students of the Bible the phrase ‘the historical 
Jesus’ is understandable regardless of their views on the subject. To 
Martin Luther, Thomas Aquinas or John Chrysostom, however, such a 
phrase would have not been immediately intelligible, although they all 
would have recognized Jesus as a person in history. For us, the phrase 
‘the historical Jesus’ assumes that there is a gap between the gospels’ 
portrayal of Jesus and Jesus as we come to know him in the light of 
various historical investigations. This is a gap that these premodern 
characters would not have recognized in the same way. 

As soon as the church recognized four canonical gospels it also 
recognized the extraordinary diversity of these texts and the differing 
things they said about Jesus. Attempts to harmonize the four gospels 
into one, such as Tatian’s Diatessaron, have never succeeded in 
replacing the four gospels in all of their differences. Without repristinat- 
ing the past, I want to make clear that premodern gospel interpreters 
were not credulous bumpkins. Nevertheless, they did not embark on 
quests for the historical Jesus as modern interpreters often have. In the 
course of this chapter I will try to explain the very modern circum- 
stances that provoked interest in ‘the historical Jesus’; I will chart some 
of the practices that seem to typify quests for the historical Jesus and 
some of the central critical debates that mark work on Jesus. Then I will 
look at three relatively recent works that help to illustrate these 
debates. These three works are not the most recent works on this 
subject. There are many recent works on the historical Jesus as well as 
a journal devoted to the study of the historical Jesus.* Further, much 


* For an insightful accounting of recent work on Jesus see Rebekah Eklund, ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth’, in Scot McKnight and Nijay K. Gupta, eds., The State of New Testament 
Studies (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2019), 139-60. 
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recent work on the historical Jesus has more honestly addressed both 
how limited our evidence is and how speculative our methods for 
generating and evaluating new evidence are.” Nevertheless, this recent 
work has not yet generated a significant advance on the interpretive 
options presented here. 


THE RISE OF HISTORY 


To begin, we need to explore briefly why relatively well-known textual 
puzzles, ruptures and obscurities began, in the mid- to late eighteenth 
century, to generate concerns that led to an interest in the historical 
Jesus. During this period there was a fundamental shift in the practices 
of biblical interpretation.* Before this shift, scholars treated scripture as 
God’s providential gift for understanding the world and making the 
world accessible to humans. In this light, scripture presented a unified 
narrative through which people could develop cohesive and coherent 
views of the world. The evident diversity and rich detail of scripture 
called forth a variety of reading practices, both literal and figural. The 
rich variety of reading strategies characteristic of ‘pre-critical’ biblical 
interpretation was essential if the Bible was to provide Christians with a 
way of rightly ordering, understanding and living within the world. 
According to Hans Frei: 


Since the world truly rendered by combining biblical narratives into 
one was indeed the one and only real world, it must in principle 
embrace the experience of any present age and reader. Not only was 
it possible for him, it was also his duty to fit himself into that world 
in which he was in any case a member, and he too did so in part by 
figural interpretation and in part of course by his mode of life. He 
was to see his disposition, his actions and passions, the shape of 
his own life as well as that of his era’s events as figures of that 
storied world.* 


See, for example, Chris Keith and Anthony Le Donne, eds., Jesus, Criteria, and the 
Demise of Authenticity (London: T&T Clark, 2012). 

I am following the story told by Hans Frei in his book The Eclipse of Biblical 
Narrative (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1974). Most biblical scholars 
stumble over Frei’s somewhat confusing characterization of the gospels as ‘history- 
like narratives’. As a result they miss the much more significant shift in reading 
practices he displays. 

Ibid., 3. Frei’s androcentric way of writing should not limit his claims simply to 
male readers. 
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To put the matter over-simply, premodern interpretation moved from 
text to world. The shift in interpretation came when this direction was 
reversed in the eighteenth century. When the world came to be seen as 
more or less immediately intelligible to all rational people, the ‘real’ 
world became detached from its biblical rendering. In the ‘modern’ way 
of seeing things, 


the real events of history constitute an autonomous temporal 
framework of their own under God’s providential design. Instead of 
rendering them accessible, the narratives, heretofore indispensable 
as means of access to the events, now simply verify them, thus 
affirming their autonomy and the fact that they are in principle 
accessible through any kind of description that can manage to be 
accurate either predictively or after the event. It simply happens 
that, again under God’s providence, it is the Bible that contains the 
accurate descriptions.’ 


The causes of this transformation are numerous and complex. They 
were for the most part related to the scientific, political, economic and 
philosophical upheavals that accompanied the rise of what we have 
come to call modernity. These transformations altered approaches to 
the study of the Bible. 

The most significant result of this was that ‘history’ came to be 
thought of as its own realm, accessible, if not immediately evident, to 
all. History was presumed to have a privileged access to the past as it truly 
was. Scriptural, theological and ecclesial concerns were not only separ- 
ated from concerns of historical investigation; they were actively 
excluded from such investigation. Indeed, scholars began to enquire into 
the historical accuracy of the Bible. Further, as ‘the historical’ was now its 
own autonomous realm, it became important to develop independent 
procedures and methods for understanding and interpreting historical 
reality. Thus began a quest for a general hermeneutical method. These 
consequences set the stage for concerns with the ‘historical Jesus’. 

Since this initial shift occurred in the course of the eighteenth 
century, three interrelated issues have manifested themselves time 
and again in works on the historical Jesus.° The first issue concerns 
the policing of the scholar’s confessional stance. Once ‘the historical’ 
was presumed to be an autonomous realm, it was a small step from 


5 Ibid., 4-5. 
é This period began with D.F. Strauss’s The Life of Jesus Critically Examined, trans. 
George Eliot (Philadelphia, 1972; German original, 1835-36). 
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presuming that the historical realm is providentially ordered (whether 
by the Christian God or the Deist god) to presuming that history itself 
must provide its own standards of meaning and intelligibility independ- 
ent of one’s confessional stance. 

The second issue concerns the historical reliability of the biblical 
texts, and in particular the nature and scope of evidence about Jesus. 
Initially, scholars such as H. S. Reimarus focused on the character of 
the evangelists and their honesty. Very soon, however, the focus of this 
question shifted to the gospel texts themselves as scholars tried to 
develop a variety of methods for getting behind the final form of the 
gospel texts to find data about what really happened. Further, as more 
extrabiblical sources became available, they, too, were added to the mix 
of possible pieces of evidence. 

The third issue concerns the interpretative framework used to organ- 
ize the evidence. Those interested in the historical Jesus need to develop a 
way of ordering and interpreting the evidence. This has tended to work in 
two ways. One strategy attempts to establish the nature of the gospels. 
That is, if one were able to determine what type of literature the gospels 
are, then one would know (by virtue of a general set of hermeneutical 
criteria) how to treat them. If, as D.F. Strauss, for example, argued, the 
gospels are myth (very precisely understood), then the way in which 
one treats them as evidence for the historical Jesus becomes clear. This 
strategy is fraught with problems which need not concern us here. 
Alternatively, scholars have turned to social-scientific theories about 
Mediterranean peasant life or to theories about social memory and its 
transmission to provide a way of organizing and evaluating data about 
Jesus. Rather than focusing on the nature of the gospels, this strategy 
focuses on the nature of the world Jesus inhabited or on practices of 
preserving and transmitting knowledge of the past. In practice, these 
three concerns are often closely related to each other, and decisions in 
one area tend to shape decisions in another. For purposes of explaining 
these issues more fully, however, I will need to treat them separately. 


APPROACHING THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


Of these three concerns, the latter two have been the source of the most 
scholarly debate. The shift from reading scripture so as to order, under- 
stand and live within the world more faithfully, to reading scripture 
to see whether it matched up to an already known and understood 
reality opened a gap between the ‘real’ world, on the one hand, and 
the world depicted in scripture, on the other. Such a gap manifested 
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itself in many ways. Primarily, however, it appeared as a gap between 
‘the historical Jesus’ and Jesus as depicted in the gospels. Scholars were 
now reading the gospels as a mass of irreconcilably conflicting accounts 
about Jesus. Scholars then sought to distil ‘the historical Jesus’ from 
this tangle of texts. For some, like H. S. Reimarus, this was an impos- 
sible task and signalled the demise of Christianity on the grounds that 
there was no historical backing for Christianity’s central claims. Others, 
like D.F. Strauss and Ernst Renan, sought to preserve the timeless 
essential truths of Christianity from the contingent historical particu- 
lars about Jesus.” 

By the end of the nineteenth century, scholarly emphasis shifted 
from attempts to separate the timeless from the contingent. In its place 
scholars began to treat the gospels as pieces of historical evidence 
coming out of specific historical situations. Two distinct sorts of critical 
activity resulted from this shift. On the one hand, there was a persistent 
scholarly concern with the sources lying behind or beneath the final 
form of the gospels. On the other hand, scholars recognized that these 
texts, in their various stages of transmission, reflected the concerns and 
interests of those who produced them. It became important to identify 
those concerns and interests in order to help evaluate the historical 
veracity of the sources. The working assumption that brings these two 
concerns together is that uncovering the earliest layers of the gospel 
traditions is likely to provide us with sources that are least tainted by 
the concerns of the later church. Thus the earliest sources are the most 
reliable. As a result, most scholarly energy was spent on the synoptic 
gospels and the sources behind them. 

Most scholars would probably say that Mark is prior to Matthew 
and Luke, who draw quite directly from Mark. In addition, there seems 
to have been material that is common to Matthew and Luke and inde- 
pendent of Mark. This material is generally referred to as ‘Q’ from the 
German word Quelle (‘source’).® 


7 Reimarus’s views were so incendiary that his Fragments were published posthumously 
and anonymously by G.E. Lessing between 1774 and 1778. An English version edited 
by C.H. Talbert was published by Fortress Press in 1970. Ernst Renan’s 1863 La vie de 
Jésu can be found in English as The Life of Jesus (Buffalo, NY: Prometheus, 1991). Early 
work on the historical Jesus was chronicled by Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus (London: A. & C. Black, 1906). N.T. Wright’s Jesus and the Victory 
of God (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 1996) has a more recent history of 
scholarship. 

Mark Goodacre has offered the most profound recent criticism of the Q hypothesis in 
The Case against Q: Studies in Marcan Priority and the Synoptic Gospels 
(Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press, 2002). 
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On the hypothesis that the earliest sources are likely to be the most 
accurate, Mark and Q would then appear to be the best sources for ‘the 
historical Jesus’. With regard to Mark, the work of Karl Ludwig Schmidt, 
followed by Martin Dibelius and Rudolf Bultmann, presumed that the 
written gospels were composed of discrete oral units (pericopae) that 
the evangelists reordered and shaped. If one could isolate these various 
units, describe their social function in the life of the earliest church and 
then peel away those elements which served to make the units func- 
tional, one would potentially have even earlier and more reliable data for 
reconstructing the life and ministry of Jesus. This practice came to be 
known as ‘form criticism’. Form criticism made numerous assumptions 
about orality and how traditions are transmitted and ultimately written 
down. Thus form criticism depended on there being a fairly predictable 
pattern of growth from discrete oral units to larger oral stories which were 
eventually written down. Anthropological research into oral cultures and 
their patterns of storytelling indicate that there is a rationale to how oral 
stories are told and passed down but that it does not operate in a manner 
that would enable one to predict how a story will be told from one time to 
the next or how a story will move from oral to written forms.? Form 
criticism also assumed that words, phrases and passages are fairly strictly 
and predictably tied to specific social contexts. Although words, phrases 
and passages only have meaning as they are used in specific contexts, 
they are not limited to specific social contexts in the ways form criticism 
presumed. Altering the context in which one utters a phrase can also alter 
its meaning.’° In these ways many of the central assumptions underwrit- 
ing form criticism have proven untenable.** 

Theories about Q have proven more resilient. Most scholars recog- 
nize that there seems to be a body of material common to Matthew and 
Luke and independent of Mark. Thus Q serves as a useful hypothesis 


° The foundational work in this area was done by Milman Parry and his student Albert 
B. Lord. See Lord’s The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1960). 

One of the best ways to become acquainted with some of these issues is to read 
J.L. Austin’s How to Do Things with Words (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962). 

For the most probing and critical account of gospel form criticism see Erhardt 


m 
° 


Gtittgemanns, Candid Questions Concerning Gospel Form Criticism, trans. 
W. Doty (Pittsburgh, PA: Pickwick Press, 1979). Recently Chris Keith has argued 
that, despite its premises being untenable, scholars have continued to rely on form- 
critical tools to make arguments about the historical Jesus rather than the earliest 
layers of traditions about Jesus. See his essay The Indebtedness of the Criteria 
Approach’, in Keith and Le Donne, eds., Jesus, Criteria and the Demise of 
Authenticity, 25-48, esp. 33-34. 
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that helps account for both the priority of Mark and the evident rela- 
tionship between Matthew and Luke. When pushed to say whether 
Q was one source or several, written or oral, discrete or part of some- 
thing larger, most scholars are agnostic. This agnosticism is sufficient as 
long as Q remains a hypothesis related to Markan priority. A smaller 
number of scholars want to go much further. They treat Q as a distinct 
text. Some claim to be able to discern compositional layers in Q. Not 
surprisingly, they posit a social setting for Q as well. Since the 
Q material supposedly contains little eschatological or prophetic mater- 
ial, it is presumed to come from a strain of Christianity shaped by 
notions of wisdom (either Jewish or Greek). At this point we have gone 
well beyond a general confidence in Q as a hypothesis in support of a 
larger hypothesis about Markan priority. Indeed, we have gone well 
beyond any available evidence. The place of Q as evidence for recon- 
structing the historical Jesus, in the end, seems tied to how much 
speculation and conjecture one is willing to entertain in one’s history.** 

Attempts to dig behind the text of Mark (and the other gospels) as 
well as attempts to treat Q as historical evidence for Jesus assume that 
earlier accounts are in principle more reliable than later accounts. Most 
historians, however, recognize that the passage of time allows the rela- 
tive significance of events to become clearer. This may make later 
accounts preferable.™ A theoretical preference for the earliest accounts 
really makes sense only if one romantically imagines that there are 
elements of uninterpreted data about Jesus, reflecting some pristine 
direct encounter. If one makes this assumption, then one’s approach 
to the historical Jesus will be driven by concerns about how to separate 
what is true to Jesus from what has been shaped by the early church. At 
the same time, it is clear that the Jewish context of early Christianity 
may also have shaped the gospel writers’ presentation of Jesus. In this 
light, scholars tended to treat as authentic only that material which was 
dissimilar from the views and convictions of the earliest church and of 


12? See Burton Mack, The Lost Gospel: The Book of Q and Christian Origins (San 
Francisco: HarperCollins, 1993). Mack relies on work by John Kloppenborg. See his 
Q Parallels: Synopsis and Critical Notes and Concordance (Sonoma, CA: Polebridge, 
1988). Lest anyone think that there is widespread agreement among Q scholars, one 
should also look at Christopher Tuckett’s article on Q in David Noel Freedman, ed., 
The Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York: Doubleday, 1992), vol. V, 567-72. 

Those acquainted with Arthur Danto’s Analytic Philosophy of History (Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press, 1965) might claim that the earliest account is the 
least likely to be accurate. See also Ben Meyer’s The Aims of Jesus (London: SCM 
Press, 1980), 38, for similar sentiments. 
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Judaism. This is known as the criterion of double dissimilarity. If some 
element of gospel material could be shown not to bear the marks of 
either early Christianity or first-century Judaism, then that material 
was likely to be authentic. Used in a consistent way, this criterion 
would produce a Jesus having no connection to the Judaism in which 
he lived and moved and no connection to the Christian movement 
devoted to living in the light of his life and teachings. Even in this case, 
there is no obvious reason to consider this Jesus ‘historical’. It seems 
equally likely that such a criterion presents us with little more than the 
idiosyncrasies of the gospel writers.**+ 


RESPONSES TO PROBLEMS OF HISTORICAL METHOD 


It has become increasingly clear that all criteria which presume that the 
gospels are layers of tradition on top of some purer picture of Jesus 
are simply mistaken. For the historian, there is no immediate access 
to Jesus. All accounts, early and late, come from people who have 
particular perspectives and see Jesus through their own eyes. Although 
one might make defensible probability judgements about the reliability 
of such accounts, it is simply not possible to peel away the perspectives 
to get at pure data. 

The cumulative effect of this methodological dissatisfaction with 
prior attempts to recover the historical Jesus has been to change the 
ways in which scholars have pursued the historical Jesus over the past 
thirty-five years. One of the pivotal works marking these changes is 
E. P. Sanders’s Jesus and Judaism.*> Rather than base his reconstruction 
on what can be known about Jesus’ sayings, Sanders begins from a 
(rather small) list of facts most securely known about Jesus. This list 
includes such things as Jesus’ baptism, his ministry in Galilee, contro- 
versies with other Jewish groups, his crucifixion by the Romans and the 
continuation of his movement by his followers. 


14 Tn addition to the criterion of double dissimilarity, scholars also argued that if words 
of Jesus or an event in Jesus’ life receive multiple attestation in various gospels, then 
this should count as evidence of the words’ or event’s authenticity. On the one hand, 
this seems to be a plausible criterion. If a variety of independent sources, who may 
disagree on other matters, all present an event or saying, then that should weigh in 
its favour. A problem arises, however, when there are significant questions about the 
nature and scope of the independence of the sources. Again, see Keith and Le Donne, 
eds., Jesus, Criteria and the Demise of Authenticity. 

15 E.P., Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986). 
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This list of data, however, is not yet a picture of Jesus. It is a 
minimalist chronicle. There is no narrative ordering, no explanatory 
hypothesis or framework to render this data into a life of Jesus. In the 
light of this shift in emphasis away from the words of Jesus and from 
various criteria of authenticity in the gospels, critical discussion 
has shifted from simply debating what counts as historical evidence 
about Jesus to include debates about how best to order and arrange the 
evidence. 

This is not to say that arguments about evidence have disappeared. 
While some still press on with refining the older debates, the more 
central questions about evidence are now focused on the relative useful- 
ness of non-canonical and non-Christian material in reconstructions of 
the historical Jesus. On the one hand, there is very little non-Christian 
material that explicitly talks about Jesus.'° There have been more 
arguments about the relative importance of non-canonical gospels, 
especially the Gospel of Thomas. 

The Gospel of Thomas was first discovered in a Coptic version at 
Nag Hammadi in Egypt. There are also some Greek fragments of 
Thomas which are generally dated to the beginning of the third century. 
In form, it is a collection of short sayings of Jesus without narrative 
structure. In this respect, it is similar to hypothetical versions of Q. 
A few scholars have posited a very early date for an original version of 
Thomas and put a great deal of weight on its reliability as a historical 
source.” Even if Thomas is relatively early, its value as a historical 
source for Jesus is very problematic because of the absence of a narrative 
framework within which to place these discrete sayings. Without some 
sort of larger context, it is hard to evaluate the sayings and even harder 
to discern what they reveal about Jesus. 

Recently, some scholars dissatisfied with the standard approaches 
to establishing and evaluating evidence about the historical Jesus 
have turned to social memory theory as a way of doing historical 
Jesus research. Although there are significant differences between these 
scholars, they share the scepticism expressed in this chapter towards 


6 See the discussion of these data in Luke Timothy Johnson’s The Real Jesus (San 
Francisco: HarperCollins, 1996), 112-17. 

*7 Interestingly, while the Pauline literature is undoubtedly early, it seems to play little 
role in current debates. This would seem to be because the discrete Pauline data 
about Jesus presume the framework provided by the canonical gospels. See the 
discussion in Johnson, The Real Jesus, 117-20. 
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prior work on the historical Jesus." All accounts of Jesus are remem- 
bered accounts. Rather than try to peel away these remembrances in 
order to access some pure uninterpreted data, scholars should seek to 
understand the ways in which social memories function. The work of 
Maurice Halbwachs plays a central role in this enterprise, though a large 
number of different and differing theorists seem to be gathered under 
this umbrella.*° 

There may well be great promise in the application of social 
memory theory to the gospels. It is not yet clear, however, that such 
work yields a picture of the historical Jesus. Indeed, the recognition that 
there are no unremembered data about Jesus might well lead to an 
abandonment of the quest for the historical Jesus in favour of research 
into the processes of recognition and transmission of memories about 
Jesus in Christianity.*° Such research may yield knowledge that would 
enable scholars to make historical judgements about aspects of Jesus’ 
life and teaching. There does not, however, seem to be much agreement 
about how such a case might be constructed. Some seem to use social 
memory theory to support the basic reliability of the gospel accounts of 
Jesus. Others are less sanguine.** Currently, it would seem that at most 
one could employ social memory theory with regard to particular events 
in the life of Jesus in conversation with other elements of historical data 
to make provisional judgements about the historical reliability of the 
memories contained in the gospels. It does not seem clear how this leads 
to a larger picture of the historical Jesus in the absence of a great deal 
more data. 

There are three basic stances that one might adopt when it comes to 
fitting the evidence about Jesus into a larger framework. One can, of 
course, adopt the framework provided by the canonical gospels. Such a 


See especially the essays by Keith and Le Donne in their volume Jesus, Criteria and 
the Demise of Authenticity. 

1° See Maurice Halbwachs, The Collective Memory, trans. F. Dittner and V. Yazidi 
Dittner (New York: Harper Colophon, 1980); Maurice Halbwachs,, On Collective 
Memory, trans. L. Coser (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992). 

Chris Keith seems to come closest to making this argument in ‘Memory and 
Authenticity: Jesus Tradition and What Really Happened’, Zeitschrift für die Neue 
Testament Wissenschaft, 102 (2011), 155-77, at 171-72; and ‘The Narratives of the 
Gospels and the Historical Jesus: Current Debates, Prior Debates and the Goal of 
Historical Jesus Research’, Journal for the Study of the New Testament, 38 (2016), 
426-55. 

See Eklund, ‘Jesus of Nazareth’, for a fuller account of the various approaches to Jesus 
that invoke memory in one way or another. 
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move abandons the historical Jesus because it rejects the initial epistemo- 
logical move which generated historical Jesus work in the first place. One 
challenge such work faces when talking about Jesus, however, is that it 
threatens to reduce Jesus to a merely textual or intertextual figure. 

A second possibility is to fit the data about Jesus within a frame- 
work that would make Jesus recognizable to his immediate peers. This 
move will fit Jesus into a narrative framework that would have been 
recognizable to a hypothetical first-century Jewish observer. This 
approach will not necessarily follow the framework provided by the 
gospels. The canonical gospels will be treated as valuable pieces of 
historical evidence. Nevertheless, each of them must be subject to the 
larger contextual framework of first-century Judaism, assuming we have 
sufficient evidence to paint a clear and richly textured picture of first- 
century Judaism. The central activity of someone taking this approach 
is to make clear the background assumptions, practices and implica- 
tions of first-century Judaism, which would have been presumed but 
unstated in the evidence. On the one hand, this approach risks simply 
repeating what the evidence says in different terms. On the other hand, 
if it is going to diverge from the evidence it can often have a hard time 
explaining why it does so. Finally, once this framework is set up, it can 
be difficult to make the sorts of discrimination between discrete actors 
within the framework that would allow one to distinguish Jesus, for 
example, from others. 

A third possibility is to fit the data about Jesus into a framework 
that is primarily shaped by theoretical concerns that may not have been 
shared by Jesus or his peers. If one pursues such an option, the claim 
that such a framework would not have been recognizable to Jesus and 
his peers is not particularly troubling. This is because a scholar operat- 
ing in this manner assumes that, despite the fact that Jesus’ peers might 
have seen him in one particular light, our greater perspective and the- 
oretical sophistication allow us to see better what he was really up to. 
While this option might seem presumptuous, it is, in fact, quite a 
common move.” One of the central questions such an approach must 
consistently address is whether one’s commitment to an explanatory 
model causes one to neglect, ignore or misread evidence uncongenial to 
the model. 


22 Here is a small example: when contemporary scholars speak of various texts as 
‘apocalyptic’ — in a technical scholarly sense of the term — they are explaining 
something about these texts that their authors themselves would not have 
recognized. 
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None of these options exists in any sort of pure form. Moreover, the 
options cannot easily be separated from ways in which one evaluates 
the evidence. As a way of making these descriptions less abstract 
I would like to conclude by briefly examining three contemporary 
influential works on Jesus as representative of each of these approaches. 


JOHN DOMINIC CROSSAN’S JESUS 


I take John Dominic Crossan’s The Historical Jesus: The Life of a 
Mediterranean Jewish Peasant to be paradigmatic of the third option 
mentioned above.” By contrast with most books on the historical 
Jesus, in the first half of Crossan’s 426-page text Jesus does not really 
play a central role. The first 200 or more pages are devoted to the 
development of several sociological and anthropological models for 
understanding peasant life in occupied Palestine in the first century. 
Crossan clearly understands the difficulty in this task. All of the 
sociological and anthropological models come from relatively modern 
studies where subjects can be interviewed and where demographic, 
economic, agricultural and other data abound. The primary issue for 
Crossan concerns the legitimacy of applying models derived from life in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to life in the first century. To 
help with this, Crossan relies on archaeological data and a relatively 
large store of papyri detailing peasant life in Egypt during the relevant 
time period. 

Crossan recognizes the amount of synthetic interpretative work 
involved in formulating a set of sociological and anthropological cat- 
egories for explaining the data about Jesus. His reading is broad, and his 
judgements are reasoned. Central issues concern individual honour (and 
its obverse, shame) and political power — how it is managed, deployed 
and disputed. Crossan uses the commercial metaphor of brokerage to 
characterize the Roman Empire as one of ‘brokered power’, in which 
networks of master and slave and patron and client operate. Palestine 
was a site of ‘embattled brokerage’. Patronage networks broke down, 
causing social disruption as peasants in Galilee, for example, struggled 
against the centralization of wealth in urban centres such as Jerusalem 
and Sepphoris. Within such turmoil, various forms of religio-political 
protest emerged, culminating in the revolt of 66-70 cE. As yet, how- 
ever, Crossan has said little about Jesus. Rather, he has provided a set of 


23 John Dominic Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish 
Peasant (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1991). 
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sociological considerations in the light of which the data about Jesus 
can be ordered in a coherent way. 

Within this matrix Crossan presents Jesus as a peasant Jewish 
Cynic.** Jesus’ mission was to present a ‘brokerless’ kingdom of God. 
This was a form of extremely inclusive and egalitarian Judaism in 
contrast to more exclusive versions. The archetypal practice of Jesus 
was his open commensality in which all are called and welcomed to a 
common table. This practice, along with Jesus’ other works, subverted 
the broken patronage system in Palestine, offering a ‘shared egalitarian- 
ism of spiritual and material resources’.*> Such a picture accounts for 
any opposition Jesus might have faced from entrenched power interests. 
As a matter of history, however, Crossan thinks we can know very 
little about Jesus’ crucifixion. Further, resurrection is a highly unlikely 
explanation for what happened to Jesus’ body. 

Crossan claims that he comes to his picture of Jesus by applying his 
sociological lenses to the bedrock evidence of the earliest forms of the 
traditions about Jesus. It is here, at the level of data, where he tends to 
adopt mystifying positions. Crossan insists on relying primarily on the 
very earliest data. To do this in a way that maximizes the data available, 
he has to solve numerous puzzles in gospel source criticism and redac- 
tion criticism. Virtually all of his solutions are highly contestable, and, 
taken as a whole, they become extremely speculative. Most problematic 
is his willingness to treat the Gospel of Thomas as a very early text. 
Today there is more scholarly debate, disagreement and uncertainty 
about issues of dating material, tracing sources and the validity of our 
assumptions about how these sources were transmitted than at any 
point in the past fifty years.*° This does not mean that Crossan is wrong 
about these matters. A large number of scholars, however, either ser- 
iously question or reject these judgements outright. 

In addition, although Crossan regularly identifies Jesus as a Jew, this 
does not seem to play a major role in his account of the historical Jesus. 
For example, in his account of Jesus’ open commensality he notes, 
‘I emphasize most strongly... that such egalitarianism stems not only 
from peasant Judaism, but even more deeply, from peasant society as 


24 Crossan describes Greco-Roman Cynics as ‘hippies in a world of Augustan yuppies’ 
(ibid., 421). The primary connection between Jesus and Cynics seems to be a shared 
commitment to living out a counter-cultural point of view. 

25 Ibid., 341. 

26 In contrast to this, see Luke Johnson’s almost complete agnosticism with regard 
to the date, author and place of composition for the gospels in chapter 5 of The 
Real Jesus. 
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such.’”’ He further argues that Jesus’ kingdom language is not limited to 
Jewish apocalyptic or to specifically Jewish interests at all.?* In part, 
Crossan sees first-century Judaism as such a diverse collection of con- 
victions, practices and concerns that calling something Jewish does 
not really provide many clear parameters for a description. Again, this 
is a highly contestable account of first-century Judaism. Any alternative 
account of Judaism would certainly require a reshaping of Crossan’s 
account. 


N. T. WRIGHT’S JESUS 


N. T. Wright's Jesus and the Victory of God is an example of an account 
of the historical Jesus that seeks to be recognizable to a first-century 
observer. ‘If we are to be historians of Jesus’ own period we must think 
our way back from those subsequent re-readings to the very historically 
concrete worldview of the second-Temple period itself.’ 

Wright situates his work within what he calls a ‘third quest’ for the 
historical Jesus.7? As Wright sees it, there are several things which 
participants in the third quest have in common. They treat textual 
material from various strands of first-century Judaism (e.g. Josephus, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, various apocalyptic and pseudepigraphic writings) 
as valuable historical evidence for understanding the gospels. Behind 
this attention is a commitment to fitting Jesus as fully as possible into 
an understanding of first-century Judaism. Wright emphasizes that one 
must establish what Jesus did and how it would have been understood 
by first-century Jews. As a result, he does not emphasize the recovery of 
the earliest layers of the gospel traditions. Instead, the synoptics in 
particular are treated as discrete witnesses to and interpreters of Jesus’ 
activities. Nevertheless, Wright is quite clear that in sifting through, 
organizing and ordering the work of these discrete witnesses, he is 
acting as a historian and not as a theologian.*° Thus he treats the 
gospels as, on the one hand, sources of reliable evidence for Jesus but, 


2 


N 


Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 263. 

28 Thid., 287. 

29 As Wright himself recognizes, whether this is a third quest or a thirty-third quest is 
not as important as characterizing ways in which scholars both share certain 
characteristics and differ from others. While this is correct, I would also point out 
that Wright and others continue in the basic eighteenth-century shift noted by Frei, 
establishing the priority of history over theology. 

3° See, for example, Jesus and the Victory of God, 16, 107, 117-24. 
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on the other hand, as a much less reliable framework for interpreting 
the evidence. 

In this light Wright approaches his task with a particular set of 
questions in mind. For understanding the historical Jesus, the three 
questions which are most significant are: how does Jesus fit within 
Judaism? What were Jesus’ aims? Why did Jesus die?** He then brings 
these questions to bear on events in Jesus’ life. Wright presents Jesus 
as a prophet announcing the onset of the kingdom of God. Such an 
announcement anticipated God’s decisive intervention to restore the 
fortunes of Israel. This would include the expulsion of all foreign occu- 
pation and influence over the land, thus unequivocally ending Israel’s 
exile, God’s final triumph over all evil powers and the glorification of 
Zion. In this respect Jesus’ prophetic vocation was continuous with a 
wide range of contemporary Jewish expectations. Alternatively, through 
his symbolic acts of judgement on the temple, his open fellowship with 
sinners and his rejection of armed resistance to the Romans, Jesus called 
Israel to a radically different way of living, thinking and worshipping as 
the elect people of God. 

Wright’s historical reconstruction is quite close to the synoptics in 
most respects. The most significant deviations are in his treatment of 
the parables and the crucifixion. The parables are an excellent way to 
display important elements in Wright’s method. According to Wright, 
the vast majority of the parables are all about Israel. They are ‘Israel's 
story in miniature’.** Clearly, some of the parables fit this without 
much difficulty. The parable of the vineyard and the wicked tenants 
(Mk 12.1-12 and parallels) comes immediately to mind. Some are much 
harder to see in this light. The parable of the prodigal son (Lk 15.11-32) 
is a case in point. Wright treats this parable of a son’s rejection of 
his father, departure from his home and penitent return to a welcoming 
father and resentful brother as a story about Israel’s return from exile as 
related in Ezra and Nehemiah.** Taken in literary isolation, this 
account of the parable has a measure of plausibility. Even here, how- 
ever, the primary problem is that the prodigal initiates his own depart- 
ure and return, whereas God exiles and calls Israel back from exile. The 
larger issue has to do with the context of the parable. Within Luke’s 
gospel this parable fits nicely within a series of stories and examples of 
God's yearning for and welcoming of those who repent. In this context, 


31 See ibid., 89-109. 
3? Ibid., 179. 
33 Ibid., 125-31. 
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and it is the only context we have for this parable, Wright’s exilic 
reading is much less plausible. 

The context in which one reads or hears a parable is the decisive 
factor in what one takes as the force and intelligibility of the parable. 
Rather than follow Luke’s framework, Wright places this parable into a 
framework provided by his reconstruction of the mindset or worldview 
of first-century Judaism. If one grants the adequacy of this reconstructed 
worldview, one has to say that first-century Jews such as Jesus might 
plausibly have understood this parable in the way Wright does. The 
question is: did one particular Jew, Jesus, utter this parable in the sort 
of context Wright presumes, or in something much more like the 
context Luke provides, or not at all? There seems to be no way to decide 
historically between Wright’s context and Luke’s, unless one argues, 
against the evidence, that a first-century Jew would not have under- 
stood Luke’s account. 

Another question arises with regard to events surrounding Jesus’ 
death. The gospel writers and Paul all portray the death of Jesus through 
a series of allusive, interpretative invocations of Old Testament proph- 
etic themes. Wright’s reconstruction of a first-century Jewish mindset 
renders a plausible account of how these can be held together in order to 
provide a very particular sort of intelligibility and force to an account of 
Jesus’ death. Wright goes on, however, to assert that this was Jesus’ own 
particular mindset.*+ In this case, the question is: what historical 
reasons are there for locating this mindset within Jesus rather than, 
for example, Matthew? Once you have a general mindset for a particular 
group at a specific time, how do you make the move to the mindset of 
distinct individuals within that group? 

The larger question here is: given Wright’s reconstruction of a 
worldview, how does the historian make further discriminations 
between specific actors all holding their own particular versions of this 
worldview? Wright’s method will be much better at telling us what is 
unlikely to have happened in the life of Jesus. This can be argued on the 
grounds that an action would not have been a plausible option for a first- 
century Jew. It is much less likely that this approach can show what a 
specific actor said and did. 

For all of their disagreements, both Wright and Crossan are 
examples of attempts to order the data about Jesus by fitting it within 
a framework other than the frameworks provided by the canonical 


34 Ibid., 593. 
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gospels. Although the frameworks they develop are very different from 
each other, they produce them because of the demands of history. Thus 
in this crucial respect Wright, Crossan and those in between perpetuate 
that late eighteenth-century shift in reading practices wherein history 
understood in a particular way is given priority over other approaches to 
the gospels. 


LUKE TIMOTHY JOHNSON’S JESUS 


One final approach to this question of how to order the data about Jesus 
is to privilege the framework provided by the canonical texts. There are 
a variety of reasons for doing this, some theological, some literary. The 
example I want to focus on, Luke T. Johnson’s The Real Jesus (and his 
companion volume, Living Jesus), relies for the most part on theological 
reasons.*> While Johnson aims to talk about the real Jesus rather than 
the historical Jesus, he often has much to say about various approaches 
to the historical Jesus. A significant part of The Real Jesus is designed to 
deflate the claims of various contemporary participants in historical 
Jesus work. The chief among these is Robert Funk, together with his 
claims about the achievements of the Jesus Seminar.3° Further, Johnson 
aims to show the severe limits placed on historical work on Jesus by 
virtue of the fact that the data are both extremely limited and tied to the 
explanatory framework of the gospels. 

Johnson highlights the difficulties in pursuing the historical Jesus by 
showing the problematic nature of history and historical knowing. 
‘Perhaps the most problematic aspect of the spate of Historical Jesus 
books is their authors’ assumption that “history” is unproblematic.’?” 
As noted above, questions about the historical Jesus really begin once 
history is seen as an autonomous realm of knowledge with privileged 
access to the real world. Once this assumption is made, historical work 
on the Bible becomes necessary for understanding. Johnson points out 
that such an assumption about ‘history’ is largely unfounded. Historical 
knowing is one mode of knowing among many. Moreover, there is no a 
priori reason for assuming that historical knowing is or ought to be the 
primary one. 


35 Johnson, The Real Jesus; Luke Timothy Johnson, Living Jesus (San Francisco: 
HarperCollins, 1999). 

36 See The Real Jesus, chap. 1. 

37 Tbid., 81. 
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Further, those who pursue historical Jesus research face three sig- 
nificant limitations. First, we have very little evidence for the earliest 
period of Christianity from outside observers. Secondly, the vast major- 
ity of the data we have come from Christians who are primarily writing 
out of ‘experiences and convictions concerning the ultimacy of Jesus as 
the revelation of God’.3® Finally, ‘the writings now found within the 
New Testament are, for the most part, impossible to locate precisely 
either geographically or chronologically’.*? Johnson concludes: 


The problem is real and insoluble: the majority of the sources on 
which any historical reconstruction of early Christianity must be 
based are themselves impossible to locate historically because of 
the lack of firm geographical and chronological controls. History is 
more than chronology, of course, but it is deeply dependent upon 
chronology. If the very sequence of events cannot be determined, 
questions of causality or even influence can scarcely be raised.*° 


As Johnson indicates, the reality of the problem is that one must have 
some sort of framework in order to turn chronicle into history. The 
insolubility of the problem seems to lie in the fact that this dearth of 
evidence makes the adoption of any framework somewhat arbitrary. 

Finally, Johnson notes that, traditionally, Christians have never 
based their faith on a historically reconstructed Jesus. A suitably 
Christian framework will need to be able to give a theologically suffi- 
cient account of Jesus, an account that both rightly identifies Jesus as 
Lord and properly accounts for Christian claims about Jesus’ continued 
presence in the lives of believers and the church.** This becomes clear 
in Johnson’s account of the resurrection. 

Critics often misunderstand Johnson’s assertion that ‘the Christian 
claim concerning the resurrection in the strong sense simply is not 
historical’.*” His point is not about the resurrection. Rather, it is about 
the limitations of historical knowing. Historical knowing is confined to 


38 Thid., 88. 

3° Ibid., 89. 

4° Ibid., or. 

The Rule of Faith regulates Christian reading of the gospels so that, amid the 
plurality of four canonical gospels, Christians can articulate claims about Jesus 
which are necessary to the practice of Christianity. For a similar point see Stephen 
C. Barton, ‘Many Gospels, One Jesus?’, in Markus Bockmuehl, ed., The Cambridge 
Companion to Jesus (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 170-83, at 
181-82. 

* The Real Jesus, 136. 
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events in space and time. A fully Christian understanding of Jesus’ 
resurrection as his defeat of death and his passage into the life of the 
triune God occurs outside space and time. Therefore it is outside the 
scope of historical knowing. Those scholars who attempt to give a 
historical account of the resurrection will, by definition, either give an 
account that is not adequately Christian (by focusing on the historicity 
of the empty tomb) or end up accounting for the experience of the 
first followers of Jesus (an account which says nothing directly about 
Jesus).*7 

After two centuries of devoted and critical scholarship, there is still 
no widely agreed-upon account of the historical Jesus. There is little 
agreement about the nature and scope of the evidence and about the 
ways in which evidence should be interpreted. Even Dale Allison, who 
has worked diligently in this area for many years, concludes the preface 
to Constructing Jesus: Memory, Imagination and History with these 
words: ‘This volume as a whole is testimony to my conviction that 
the means that most scholars have employed and continue to employ 
for constructing the historical Jesus are too flimsy to endure, or at least 
too flimsy for me to countenance any longer.’*+ 

Rather than abandon this task, however, Allison turns to a form of 
memory studies to construct a picture of Jesus based largely on recur- 
rent attestation of aspects of the life and work of Jesus in the gospels 
which probably give us the ‘gist’ of what Jesus was up to. In the absence 
of new evidence, however, most critical historians will find that this 
yields a very generalized picture that might fit numerous characters in 
the first century without giving much specific information about 
Jesus.*> A sceptical scholar might well say that this approach actually 
abandons historical Jesus research in favour of some other sort of pro- 
ject, interesting in itself, but not historical. 


CONCLUSION 


I began this essay by asking why long-recognized textual irregularities 
and puzzles in the gospels began to fuel a quest for the historical Jesus 
only in the modern period. The key to this seems to be the rise of history 


43 Ibid., 132-36. 

44 Dale C. Allison, Constructing Jesus: Memory, Imagination and History (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2010), ix-xi, at x. 

45 This is the criticism of Tom Holmén, ‘Authenticity Criteria’, in Craig Evans, ed., 
Encyclopedia of the Historical Jesus (New York: Routledge, 2008), 43-54, at 47. 
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as an autonomous realm of enquiry and the assumption that history 
provides privileged access to reality. Only then do various trends and 
practices devoted to uncovering the historical Jesus begin to take 
shape. As a way of showing particular movements within this quest 
of the historical Jesus I surveyed the works of J.D. Crossan and 
N.T. Wright. In contrast, L.T. Johnson’s work exposes the numerous 
internal problems confronting historical work on Jesus. Most signifi- 
cantly, however, Johnson’s work implicitly questions the necessity of 
the priority of history. The foundations of modernity have shifted suffi- 
ciently so that it is no longer self-evident that ‘history’ should be treated 
as an autonomous realm with a privileged place when it comes to 
ordering and accounting for reality. ‘History’ no longer aspires to offer 
a God’s-eye conspectus on the past. 

This by no means entails that scholars abandon historical investi- 
gation of the gospels from any number of perspectives. Moreover, new 
work on the historical Jesus continues to be published. The evidence, 
however, has not grown. Further, with some limited exceptions, the 
methods for determining and evaluating the evidence have not really 
developed beyond the options represented by Crossan, Wright and 
Johnson. The exception here may turn out to be some version of work 
on social memory. At present, however, work based on social memory 
has yet to coalesce into a clear and usable method for reconstructing the 
historical Jesus. 

As with most scholarly enterprises, advances often occur when new 
evidence is discovered. At other times scholars recognize the limits of 
the enterprise and new questions are formulated that allow for different 
types of evaluation of the evidence there is. The results of this may be 
the end of one enterprise and the beginning of a different and more 
promising set of investigations. For now, in the absence of new evi- 
dence, scholars interested in the historical Jesus are still working to see 
whether something new and different will emerge. 
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6 The Gospels and the Reader 
SANDRA M. SCHNEIDERS 


FROM OBJECT TO SUBJECT IN NEW 
TESTAMENT STUDIES 


From at least the eighteenth to the mid-twentieth century the prevailing 
understanding of history and of texts and their meaning was almost 
exclusively object-centred. The reader of the text seldom came into 
view, and if she or he did the exegesis was suspect. History was under- 
stood as a free-standing state of affairs which existed ‘in the past’ 
independently of the reader. Texts were free-standing semantic contain- 
ers in which a single, stable meaning was intentionally embedded by 
the author. The meaning in the biblical texts was presumed to be 
primarily information about history. Thus the task of the biblical scholar 
was primarily to extract from the text what it had to say about history. 
The primary concern was to discover ‘what really happened’ in the past: 
for instance, who Jesus really was and what he really said and did. 

Gradually, as source criticism gave rise to redaction criticism in 
gospel scholarship, the interest shifted to what each evangelist contrib- 
uted to the presentation of this historical material and how that contri- 
bution both influenced the data about Jesus and his message (e.g. 
through selection and emphases) and gave the reader access to another 
sphere of historical data, viz., the Sitz im Leben or the community 
context in which the oral tradition about Jesus was transmuted through 
practice into text. However, the interest still focused on the information 
that was embedded in the text, either explicitly or implicitly. The ideal 
was still historical objectivity, but was now less focused on ‘what really 
happened’ and more on ‘what the author intended to say’ about what 
really happened. 

This move from concern with what was presumed to be objectively 
behind the text to what the evangelist intended to communicate pre- 
cipitated a shift in perspective among New Testament scholars. The 
text, which had been virtually invisible because it was understood as a 
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kind of clear window through which the scholar examined first-century 
realities, had now become visible as an object of study itself.” ‘New 
Criticism’, which had developed in secular literary scholarship in the 
1950s, began to influence New Testament studies in the 1970s and 
1980s. New Criticism focused exclusively on the text itself as a ‘closed 
world’ completely independent not only of authorial intention but also 
of the context and genetics of the text’s production or the existence and 
significance of its extratextual referent. Such an approach could never 
have become absolute because the significance of the subject matter of 
the text — the story of Jesus — was dependent on the actual existence 
of its historical referent. It did, however, precipitate a new focus on the 
received text in its final form. Methodological interest shifted to text- 
oriented approaches such as structuralism, narrative criticism and rhet- 
orical criticism which challenged the hegemony of historical concerns. 

The emergence of this literary interest positioned New Testament 
scholarship to experience the impact of what has been called, in both 
philosophical and literary studies, the ‘turn to the subject’. From a 
virtually exclusive concern with history, attention turned first to the 
text itself as a literary entity rather than simply a source of historical 
data, and then, inexorably, to the subject, the reader of the text. The 
path of scholarship from the 1950s into the 1990s was from exegesis as 
the extraction of a single valid authorially established meaning from the 
text, to attention to the text itself as literary structure, to interpretation 
of the text, now understood as a mediation of meaning by a real reader 
engaged in a unique process of reading. 

This development gave rise to a number of new questions. What is 
meaning? How is it achieved? What does it mean to interpret a text? 
Can a text have more than one valid meaning and, if so, how is validity 
determined? Can the text ‘change’ in the process of interpretation and, if 
so, what does this imply about the authority and normativity of the 
biblical text as scripture in and for the Christian community? Who is 
the competent reader, and what kind of responsibility does the reader 
have to the text on the one hand and to the community on the other? 
And who is served by various interpretations? 

In this refocusing of attention on the reader and the reading process, 
the historical referent and the text retained their importance even as the 
understanding of them was modified. History was seen now not as a 


* Cf. Edgar V. McKnight in Post-Modern Use of the Bible: The Emergence of Reader- 
Oriented Criticism (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1988). 
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free-standing, objective reality but as an aspect of the subject matter of 
the witness of the evangelists emerging from the experience of the 
Jesus-event in real communities. The text was seen neither as a window 
through which to see something else — viz., the first century world and 
the theological concerns of the evangelist — nor as a closed literary 
object detached from any context or content outside itself, but as a 
dynamic literary structure which mediates the interaction between 
the subject matter of the text and the reader. The reader, once virtually 
invisible, and the activity of reading, once thought to be an exclusively 
methodological operation on an inert textual object, became the pri- 
mary focus of attention. 

This new perspective has given rise to a number of new approaches 
to the study of the New Testament involving new historical, literary and 
theological methods.” The new approaches with which this particular 
chapter is concerned belong to the field of hermeneutics or theories of 
interpretation and the practices of reading. The engagement of the text 
by the contemporary reader is the focus of attention. In what follows 
three clusters of subject matter will be discussed: first, a group of 
approaches to interpretation which are primarily concerned with the 
reader and which I will call ‘pragmatic’; second, hermeneutics as a 
global philosophical theory of interpretation which grounds particular 
approaches to reading whether historical, literary, theological or prag- 
matic; third, particular questions about the text, the reader and reading 
which arise from a reader-oriented approach to interpretation. The inter- 
action among the topics discussed in the third section will suggest the 
effect of interpretation in the reader, in the community and in the world. 


PRAGMATIC APPROACHES TO THE TEXT 


Hermeneutics as a global theoretical enterprise is concerned with the 
interpretation of ‘texts’, including not only literary texts such as the 
gospels, but also any meaningful material such as oral discourse, actions 
or artefacts. It asks about the meaning and conditions of possibility of 
human understanding, the process of meaningful engagement with 
texts, the effects of understanding and the criteria of validity of the 
whole enterprise. In other words, hermeneutics is an ontological and 
epistemological enquiry into understanding through interpretation. 


* See further Joel B. Green, ed., Hearing the New Testament: Strategies for 
Interpretation, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010). 
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Most biblical scholars leave this global enterprise to philosophers 
while they operate within certain intermediate hermeneutical frame- 
works which allow them to address their particular interests in regard 
to the texts with which they are concerned. Many scholars have a 
preferred hermeneutical framework (e.g. historical, literary or theo- 
logical) within which they select for interpretation texts amenable 
to this framework and to which they tend to apply a particular set of 
methods. But other scholars, especially those involved in what I am 
calling ‘pragmatic interpretation’, will move back and forth among 
a number of hermeneutical frameworks using methods from all of 
them. Pragmatics is the theory of how texts and their users are related. 
Reading, in this perspective, is not concerned exclusively with the 
knowledge obtained through interpretation but with the way in which 
knowledge and life, both personal and social, affect each other. 

Although the earliest interpreters of the New Testament under- 
stood biblical interpretation primarily as a life-transforming activity 
(i.e. as a dimension of their spirituality), contemporary pragmatic her- 
meneutics has no real antecedents in the pre-critical or Enlightenment 
periods. The starting point of pragmatic interpretation, unlike that of 
traditional historical, literary or theological interpretation, is not the 
text but the present situation of the reader. Furthermore, the various 
forms of this type of interpretation are asymmetrical in relation to 
each other so that even grouping them together is problematic. I am 
calling them ‘pragmatic’ approaches because of the emphasis in all 
of them on enlisting New Testament resources in a conscious and 
structured project of action for social or personal transformation. 
I will discuss several such approaches without attempting to be 
exhaustive. 


Liberationist Hermeneutics 
Liberationist hermeneutics has arisen in the communitarian context 
of the oppressed poor. The biblical text read in these communities, 
whether in Latin America, Asia or Africa, or among people of colour 
or native peoples in First World countries, is seen first and foremost as 
being about the readers and their present situation rather than about 
the first century. Often such readers lack academic training in biblical 
studies, and their approach to the text is not linguistically, historically 
or literarily sophisticated. They read from their own place addressing to 
the text the survival questions of their everyday life. While trained 
biblical scholars regularly help by articulating a hermeneutical frame- 
work for this kind of reading and maintaining a critical appreciation of 
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the ‘otherness’ of the text, the real work of interpretation is done by the 
poor themselves.’ 

The oppressed find in the biblical text resources for their struggle. 
Liberationist interpreters read the biblical text through the lens of 
grinding poverty, rampant disease, premature death and socio-political 
powerlessness. They find in the text the assurance that their suffering is 
not willed by God but unjustly imposed by those in power, and that God 
is on the side of the oppressed. They are not concerned primarily with 
what the text means intellectually but with what it means for trans- 
formative action in their own situation. 

Characteristic of this and other pragmatic approaches is the 
emphasis on praxis. Praxis is not simply the application to behaviour 
of the understanding of the text. Rather, it is an ongoing spiralling 
process in which the interpretation is incorporated into action and the 
lived experience is then brought back into dialogue with the text which, 
in turn, is reinterpreted in the light of the experience as the basis for 
further action. 


Feminist Hermeneutics 
Although feminist hermeneutics is rightly considered a form of liber- 
ationist hermeneutics, it has its own distinctive features. Like other 
forms of pragmatic interpretation, it begins in the experience of oppres- 
sion, specifically the gender-based oppression of women. Patriarchal 
oppression, however, is not the oppression of a particular group, such 
as people of colour in a particular society, but of half the human race. It 
cuts across all races, ethnic groups, social classes and religions. This 
lends numerical strength to the feminist cause, but it also makes it 
more difficult for feminists to come together around biblical interpret- 
ation or the action to which it gives rise because different women (e.g. 
poor and middle-class, educated and illiterate, black or Asian or white, 
married and single) experience their oppression in vastly different ways 
around very different foci of urgency. 

In contrast to other forms of liberationist interpretation which can 
appeal to the biblical testimony to God’s preferential option for the 
poor, feminists often confront a biblical text in which God is in 
league with the male oppressor. In the biblical text, women are often 
marginalized or even invisible; their suffering is regarded as acceptable 
collateral damage within male projects; their agency is devalued or 


3 See Gerald West, The Academy of the Poor: Towards a Dialogical Reading of the 
Bible (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999). 
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subverted. Thus feminist interpreters see the need not only to liberate 
the oppressed (viz., women) through scripture, but also to liberate the 
biblical text itself from its own androcentric perspective, patriarchal 
assumptions and tolerance or approval of sexist practice. Furthermore, 
the biblical academy must also be liberated from its collusion, con- 
scious and unconscious, with the patriarchy and sexism in the text. 

A final distinctive feature of feminist hermeneutics is its universal- 
ist perspective. The liberation of women is one dimension of an agenda 
of social transformation which envisions the definitive dismantling of 
all forms of domination through the subversion of their foundation 
in the ideology of hierarchical dualism.* The domination of women by 
men is the paradigmatic instance of this dominative ideology which 
justifies myriad systems of oppression of the weak by the powerful, 
extending even to the rape of nature. Consequently, the feminist agenda 
is indeed liberationist, but its ultimate aim is more universally trans- 
formative. Christian feminists interpreting scripture in the service of 
this agenda have, as their ultimate objective, the modelling of human 
society on the egalitarianism, dialogical mutuality and interdependence 
of the triune God revealed in Jesus. In short, the universality and 
radicality of the feminist agenda, the problems of the biblical text in 
regard to women and the diversity of the social situations of many 
women who are oppressed — not only because of gender but also because 
of race, class and other factors — puts feminist hermeneutics in a unique 
position among liberationist interpreters.’ 


Ethical Interpretation 
Ethical interpretation can mean either interpreting the biblical text 
ethically or using the biblical text to address ethical problems. Biblical 
scholars are increasingly aware that there is no neutral or innocent 
reading of ‘what the text says’. Liturgical reading, preaching, commen- 
tary, the lectionary and translation are all political: they respond to and 
serve the interests of those who engage in them. Therefore they are 
ethical enterprises. Objectivity in dealing with the text is an illusion, 


+ This term refers to the dividing of reality according to various dualistic schemes (e.g. 
humans/nature, whites/people of colour, young/old, clergy/laity, royalty/commoner, 
wealthy/poor, etc.) and assigning superior value to one of the terms which implies its 
right to dominate the other. 

See further Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1984); Amy-Jill Levine, ed., A Feminist Companion to the New Testament and 
Early Christian Writings (Sheffield and London: Continuum, 2001-04); F. Scott 
Spencer, ‘Feminist Criticism’, in Green, ed., Hearing the New Testament, 289-325. 
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and the claim to such objectivity is often, deliberately or not, in service 
of the powerful. To read anti-Jewish texts in Matthew or John without 
attending to their anti-Semitic potential is not objectivity but racism. 
Decisions as to which texts never (or always) appear in the liturgical 
cycle, where they begin and end, and on what liturgical occasions 
certain texts are (or are not) read, as well as sexist and racist translation, 
are not simply matters of fidelity to the text. but strategies of exclusion 
and oppression. 

A second form of ethical interpretation concerns the use of the 
biblical text in the effort to act ethically. The process of globalization 
has raised heretofore unimagined and seemingly intractable ethical 
problems in the areas of social life, politics, economics, medicine and 
technology. This has led politicians, scientists, educators, cultural 
critics and ethicists within the Christian tradition to turn to the Bible, 
and especially to the New Testament, for resources in facing these 
challenges. 

Many of the most serious and controversial issues in this area today 
cluster around questions of human sexuality. Because the Bible is more 
explicit about sexual behaviour than about many other areas of human 
interaction, the questions often begin with ‘What does the Bible say 
about ... ?’, focusing on sex outside marriage, homosexuality, gay mar- 
riage, gender identity, transgenderism and so on. Questions the New 
Testament authors could not have imagined are some of the ‘hot 
button’ ethical issues addressed to the Bible today; and contemporary 
readers have to choose between declaring the New Testament irrelevant 
to the Christian quest for moral wisdom in these times or finding a way 
to read the text that will go beyond the search for objective answers and 
enable present-day Christians to confront new problems with what Paul 
called ‘the mind of Christ’. 

Ethical interpretation shares with liberationist and feminist her- 
meneutics the starting place in the situation of the reader(s}, the high 
practical stakes of its success or failure and its agenda of social trans- 
formation. Like much feminist interpretation, it is located primarily in 
the academy. Its practitioners are trying to develop hermeneutical 
understandings that can integrate biblical perspectives and moral 


© Resources include James T. Bretzke, Bibliography on Scripture and Christian Ethics 
(Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen Press, 1997); Patricia Beattie Jung and Joseph Andrew 
Coray, eds., Sexual Diversity and Catholicism: Toward the Development of Marol 
Theology (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2001); and Marvin M. Ellison and Kelly 
Brown Douglas, eds., Sexuality and the Sacred: Sources for Theological Reflection, 
and ed. (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2010). 
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reasoning in ways that will be genuinely enriching and transformative 
of that reasoning. However, since most ethical theories current in the 
academy were developed within philosophical rather than theological or 
biblical frameworks, a hermeneutical theory which can facilitate a 
dialogue with this secular synthesis is needed.’ 


Spiritual Hermeneutics 

Spiritual hermeneutics is closely related to ethical interpretation but its 
focus is on the transformation of the individual and/or community in 
relation to God, self and world. It also is pre-eminently a reader-centred 
approach to scripture. Christian spirituality is the lived experience of 
Christian faith. Within this overall project, the practice of interpreting 
the Bible as a resource for personal transformation began in the patristic 
period, was thematized in the medieval practice of lectio divina, was 
the backbone of the spiritualities of the Reformation and has seen a 
renewed flowering among Catholics and others since Vatican II. The 
challenge today is to integrate appropriate critical strategies into an 
engagement of reader and text in such a way that the transformative 
participation of the reader is fostered while a relapse into a pre-critical 
naïveté is forestalled.* In regard to spiritual as well as liberationist, 
feminist and ethical interpretation, the urgent agenda is the develop- 
ment of an adequate hermeneutical framework for an appropriately 
critical, post-Enlightenment, personally and socially transformative, 
non-alienating engagement of the reader with the text.’ 


A HERMENEUTICAL FRAMEWORK FOR READING THE 
NEW TESTAMENT AS SACRED SCRIPTURE 


All particular approaches to interpretation, including those which focus 
on the reader, imply a philosophically based hermeneutics or global 
theory of what it means to understand, how the human subject achieves 


7 See Richard B. Hays, The Moral Vision of the New Testament: A Contemporary 
Introduction to New Testament Ethics (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1996), esp. 
part IN; also, Michael Banner, The Ethics of Everyday Life: Moral Theology, Social 
Anthropology, and the Imagination of the Human (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2014). 

See the special issue of the journal Interpretation, 56 (April 2002), devoted to biblical 
spirituality, which includes Protestant and Catholic contributions on both 
testaments with emphasis on both personal and social spirituality. 

See further Sandra M. Schneiders, The Revelatory Text: Interpreting the New 
Testament as Sacred Scripture, 2nd ed. (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1999), 
157-79. 
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understanding and what understanding effects. In other words, there is 
some ontological-epistemological theory operative, at least implicitly, 
in all interpretative processes. Contemporary interpreters who attend 
to this fact appeal to a variety of hermeneutical theories and theorists 
from deconstructionism to the thought of Mikhail Bakhtin. Discussing 
this array of competing theories is beyond the scope of this chapter. 
However, by drawing on the contribution of two twentieth-century 
hermeneutical philosophers, Hans-Georg Gadamer and Paul Ricoeur, 
I will attempt to supply a workable hermeneutical framework for New 
Testament reader-centred interpretation. 


A Theory of Text 
Ricoeur’s hermeneutical theory involves a nuanced analysis of text. He 
argues that a text is not simply a written form of oral discourse.'° Text 
is a different kind of being from speech. Rejecting the Platonic argument 
that discourse ‘dies’ in writing and must be ‘revived’ by oral proclam- 
ation, Ricoeur contends that writing is an enriched form of discourse. 
Inscription not only stabilizes and preserves meaning but also liberates 
discourse from its producer. The effects of this transformation are 
extremely important for the process of interpretation. 

First, the encoding of discourse in writing creates a text which is 
semantically autonomous, which has a ‘life of its own’. It can outlive its 
author and interact with audiences that its author may never have 
envisioned. The meaning of written discourse — unlike that of oral 
speech, which is controlled by the intention of the speaker who can 
correct misinterpretations in the actual experience of dialogue — is in 
the public forum, which is available to any competent reader, and 
means whatever it is taken to mean no matter what might have been 
intended by the author. 

Second, the autonomous text can be re-contextualized. The mean- 
ing is no longer completely conditioned by, or restricted to, the socio- 
historical context and specific ostensible references of the original 
speaking event. A speaker speaks to one audience in one place and time 
and can indicate by pointing, physically or verbally, to what she or he 
intends, and can correct misunderstandings by the hearers if these are 
expressed. But the written text can be read in entirely different situ- 
ations which may profoundly alter its original meaning. A judicial ver- 
dict which originally applied to a single specific case, once it becomes 


*° See Paul Ricoeur, Interpretation Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of Meaning (Fort 
Worth, TX: Texas Christian University Press, 1976). 
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written text, may serve as precedent in subsequent cases that have very 
little in common with the original one. Writing not only preserves the 
memory of the original case but creates a text which becomes a source 
of judicial wisdom for future situations which the original judge could 
not have imagined. In short, writing does not impoverish the meaning of 
discourse but enhances it by both stabilizing it and endowing it with a 
certain degree of semantic autonomy in relation to its originator and to 
its situation of composition. 

Gadamer contributed to a usable theory of text by his reflection on 
the nature of the classic.** Some texts, because of the universality 
of their subject matter, their compositional effectiveness and their 
stylistic beauty, transcend their own time and circumstances and 
address the human situation as such. They continue to be meaningful, 
within their own tradition and beyond, down through the ages. Both 
because of their semantic autonomy as written and their intrinsic worth 
as classics, such texts have a ‘surplus of meaning’ that emerges as they 
are interpreted in new and different circumstances. Such texts, com- 
posed long ago but recognized as important in the present, raise the 
genuinely hermeneutical, as opposed to the purely historical, question. 
How can such texts be ‘actualized’, rendered contemporary with and 
meaningful to the present reader? 

Gadamer evoked the analogy of the work of art to explain both the 
mode of existence of the classic and the role of interpretation in actual- 
izing it in the present. Just as a great work of art (e.g. the ‘Mona Lisa’) 
exists as an art object, even when it is not being aesthetically appreci- 
ated, but comes into the fullness of being as a work of art only when it 
is actually engaged by the viewer, so the classic text exists physically as 
potentially meaningful until it is actualized by a competent reading. 
The stability of the text as artefact grounds the continuity and family 
resemblance of subsequent interpretations which will all be different 
because of the different circumstances, interests and capacities which 
individual interpreters bring to the task. 

The eminent scholar of religions Wilfred Cantwell Smith came to 
a complementary conclusion about the nature of the Christian Bible as 
scripture."* Comparing the Bible with the sacred texts of other world 
religions, he located their ‘scriptural’ character not in some ontological 


*¥ See Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, trans. Joel Weinsheimer and Donald 
G. Marshall, 2nd rev. ed. (New York: Crossroad, 1989). 

* Wilfred Cantwell Smith, What Is Scripture: A Comparative Approach (Minneapolis, 
MN: Fortress, 1993), esp. 212-42. 
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feature of the text as such, but in their historically demonstrated role of 
mediating the engagement of their respective communities with the 
transcendent. In other words, the biblical text has a sacramental char- 
acter arising from the conjunction of the classic religious text with the 
interpretative practice of the community. 


A Theory of Textual Meaning 
Ricoeur devoted considerable attention to the meaning of meaning. 
Given that the meaning of the text is not reducible to the intention of 
the writer, how and what does a text mean? Ricoeur distinguished 
between meaning as propositional content and meaning as event. Our 
present concern is the former. A text, said Ricoeur, is a dialectical 
reality in which sense and reference mutually interact to constitute 
meaning. The sense of discourse is established by the grammatical and 
syntactical integrity of the sentences and their relation to each other. 
‘A dog is a feline’ makes sense. In fact, we can judge that it is false only 
because we can understand it. Reference is the sentence’s intention to 
reach reality. The referent in this case is not properly accessed because 
dogs are not felines but canines. Of course, literary discourse is much 
more complex than this simple example, and the referent is often 
not mere fact but truth, about humanity, history or God. Furthermore, 
literary discourse often has a ‘split reference’, referring not only to extra- 
discursive reality but reflexively to the discourse itself. The gospel 
accounts of the resurrection of Jesus, for example, refer to the fate of 
Jesus after his death and the experience of that reality by the first 
disciples (i.e. to facts and events ‘outside’ the discourse], but they also 
refer to the theology of resurrection developing within the early 
Christian community precisely through and in the writing of these 
texts. Ricoeur’s theory of textual meaning as a dialectic between sense 
and reference allows for focus either on what the text itself says (its 
sense] or on the reality about which it speaks (its reference), which may 
include its extratextual, intratextual and intertextual reference. 

Gadamer’s most important contribution to the theory of textual 
meaning is his conception of effective history and effective historical 
consciousness. History is not composed of stable events which, once 
they have occurred, remain frozen in their facticity in the past, able to 
be observed by the historian from some objective and ahistorical point 
of view. An event, such as World War II, is part of the process of history 
and not only continues to affect all subsequent history but continues to 
be affected by subsequent history. Thus the ‘meaning’ of the war has 
changed as subsequent events have manifested, magnified or relativized 
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its significance. The meaning of the war in 2021 is different from its 
meaning in 1945 because its effective history is now part of the meaning 
of the event itself.*> 

Texts also have an effective history. The meaning of the crucifixion 
of Jesus today includes everything that that event unleashed in history, 
e.g. theologies and spiritualities of redemptive suffering, the Eucharist 
as sacrament of the paschal mystery and heroic self-sacrifice — but also 
controversies over atonement, Jewish—-Christian antagonism and con- 
temporary repudiations of a God who is placated by the shedding of 
innocent blood — all of which is part of the effective history of the 
crucifixion and part of the meaning of the text which recounts it. 

The interpreter who faces this text today does so not with detached 
objectivity, but with a consciousness profoundly affected and shaped by 
all that the text has produced which is now part of its meaning. As the 
reader interprets, he or she will contribute to the history of interpret- 
ation of this text, further expanding its effective history. In other words, 
Gadamer brilliantly captured the dynamic character of meaning, not 
only as process or event but also as content. Textual meaning is never 
simply static, residing in an inert text. It is constantly being transformed 
by the incessant interaction of the text with its context, including the 
interpretative activity of readers. 


A Theory of Interpretation 
Ricoeur’s ultimate purpose in establishing the nature and characteris- 
tics of texts as written discourse and of textual meaning as content was 
to ground a theory of interpretation that could account for both the 
similarities and the differences among interpretations of a single text 
and allow the development of criteria to adjudicate among interpret- 
ations. How does the potential meaning (the ideal meaning created by 
the dialectic of sense and reference in a text) emerge as real meaning? 
This occurs as event in the interaction between a reader and the text in 
the act of interpretation. Just as real music occurs only when a musician 
plays the score, so real meaning occurs only when a reader interprets the 
text. And just as the real music is normed by the score (the ideal music 
encoded in the notation) but not constrained by it to wooden repetition, 
so the interpretation of a text is normed by the text (the ideal meaning 
created by inscription) but can and must be original and fresh in the 
hands of each reader. The same score can be played beautifully by a 


13 For more on this see Chapter 14. 
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virtually infinite number of talented performers, each of whom contrib- 
utes with originality to the body of interpretation of the piece, which 
itself remains identical. Similarly, the integrity of the text is not 
threatened by the potentially infinite variety of interpretations by 
readers whose interpretations are creatively diverse but faithful to the 
text. And just as it is possible to grade musical performances as good or 
better, flawed or totally inadequate, so it is possible to distinguish good 
textual interpretation from bad. 

How does the event of meaning occur? According to Ricoeur, all 
interpretation begins with the educated guess, a provisional hypothesis 
about what the text might mean arising from whatever familiarity with 
the subject matter or contextual clues might be available. This hypoth- 
esis must then be tested in a process of oscillating between explanation 
and understanding until the reader achieves a certain ‘rest’ or satisfac- 
tion in the meaning achieved. Not only does the text ‘make sense’ in 
that one knows what it says (e.g. ‘Jesus rose from the dead’) and to what 
it refers (viz., that Jesus who really died is now alive), but one also has 
some understanding of what this means, not just notionally but really 
(i.e. that in the personal experience of Jesus the ultimate power of death 
over all humanity has been definitively broken). The reader, in short, 
has come to some understanding of the meaning of the text. Meaning 
has emerged as event in the experience of the reader. 

Explanation includes the use of whatever investigative tools of bib- 
lical criticism seem appropriate. Each methodological move increases 
the understanding of the interpreter, thus deepening and widening the 
basis and framework for the next methodological move. This back-and- 
forth between explanation and understanding, which could (and histor- 
ically in the community does) continue indefinitely, will halt for the 
reader when she or he is satisfied that a certain level of understanding is 
adequate for the moment. This understanding is not total or exhaustive; 
and it will be supplemented, corrected, challenged and expanded in 
dialogue with other understandings, both those achieved by the same 
interpreter in subsequent encounters with the text and those of other 
interpreters approaching the text in other times, places and circum- 
stances. Interpretation is a never-ending process of engagement and re- 
engagement with a text whose real meaning is always developing 
through the work of interpretation. 

Gadamer’s treatment of this ongoing process of interpretation of a 
classic text within a community of shared life experience highlighted 
the role of tradition in the process. This is an important contribution 
to understanding the interpretation of the New Testament in the 
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Christian community because the biblical text arose within and from 
the ongoing experience (i.e. the living tradition) of the church. Tradition 
preceded the production of the biblical text and is enshrined within it. 
The eventual selection of the texts which make up the Bible (i.e. the 
process and product of canonization) was part of that lived experience of 
the faith. And tradition provides the normative context within which 
the text is interpreted in the church down through the centuries. 

Nevertheless, as Gadamer’s critics have pointed out, tradition is a 
potentially oppressive category. Not everything that has been thought, 
done or taught in the history of the church is worthy of, or even minim- 
ally faithful to, the gospel. The church’s establishment of the canon was 
a deliberate choice to norm its life and faith (i.e. its tradition) by this 
foundational text. Consequently, a unilateral appeal to tradition as 
authoritative in the interpretation of scripture is as wrong-headed as 
treating the text as if it emerged full-blown from the hand of God 
independently of human context. Tradition and scripture must mutually 
interpret each other or, more exactly, function dialogically and dialect- 
ically in the work of interpretation.** 


A Theory of Understanding 
Understanding, as both Ricoeur and Gadamer insisted, is not simply an 
epistemological process of arriving at new knowledge. Rather, in the 
ontological sense of the word, understanding denotes the specifically 
human way of being-in-the-world. Understanding integrates us into 
reality. Consequently, to come to new understanding is to expand one’s 
existential horizon (and thus not only to see more but also to see 
everything differently) and to deepen one’s humanity. Gadamer talked 
about application and Ricoeur about appropriation, but essentially they 
both intended to designate the transformation of the subject that is 
effected by an enriched encounter with reality. 

The interpreter of a gospel is not merely trying to grasp what 
happened in the first century or what the evangelist intended to say or 
what the text says about what happened. The interpreter is undergoing 
the kind of transformative experience that the person listening to great 
music undergoes. One emerges from the experience somehow different. 
Gadamer called understanding a ‘fusion of horizons’ or an expansion of 
existential context. This metaphorical expression captures well the 
experiential character of understanding as well as its transformative 


14 See further on this David Brown, Tradition and Imagination (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999). 
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effect. Through understanding one becomes understanding. This is not a 
comment on the quantity of a person’s knowledge but on the quality of 
the person. 


THE INTERACTION OF TEXT AND READER IN THE 
HERMENEUTICAL PROCESS 


Text 
Because the Christian reader of the gospels regards these texts as sacred 
scripture, as somehow ‘authored’ by God for the sake of our salvation, 
and therefore marked by such theological notes as inspiration, revela- 
tion and normativity, certain contemporary notions concerning texts, 
all clustered around the issue of ‘objectivity’, raise serious questions. If 
all texts are relatively indeterminate, constructed by the reader, non- 
objective and changing in and through the process of interpretation, 
how can the biblical text be considered authoritative for the believer 
and the community? 

Although the Enlightenment notion of objectivity as the independ- 
ent condition of the free-standing non-subject which confronts the 
knower as self-enclosed and non-negotiable is rightly rejected, the con- 
cept of objectivity itself cannot simply be abandoned if the New 
Testament reader’s engagement with the text is not to be reduced to 
an exercise in pure projection. The text is not simply an object. The 
process of reading involves a co-constructing of the text by the reader. 
But that construction is a response to an ‘other’ which places demands 
on the reader. In other words, the text is not a subject in the same sense 
in which the reader is. The reader must come to terms with the reality 
of the text which is neither absolutely determined nor totally indeter- 
minate. (Although it would take us too far afield to engage it here, the 
emerging theories of phenomenologists such as Jean-Luc Marion, with 
their emphasis on the gift character of the text, are already enriching the 
hermeneutical theories discussed above.*>) 

The text pre-exists the reader and has a certain form and content 
that are united according to the demands of a particular genre and 
within the style of a particular ‘author’ (individual or collective). 
Nevertheless, it remains somewhat indeterminate. It speaks in its 
own voice but like any speaker, it cannot say everything. There are 


15 An example of the richness of this stream of reflection can be grasped in the brief 
article by Jean-Luc Marion, ‘“They recognized him; and he became invisible to 
them”, Modern Theology, 18:2 (2002), 145-52. 
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‘gaps’, areas of indeterminacy, which the reader must resolve and which 
can be resolved in a number of different ways. The concepts borrowed 
from narrative theory of ‘implied author’ and ‘implied reader’ are an 
attempt to acknowledge both the claim of the text on the reader and the 
reader's relative autonomy in responding to that claim. 

The implied author and implied reader are distinguished from the 
real author and reader as constructs of the text rather than actual actors. 
The point of view, convictions and intentions encoded in the text 
(which are not necessarily those of the real author) are implicit in the 
way it treats the subject matter. And the text encourages the reader 
to respond in certain ways, to identify with certain characters, to care 
about certain outcomes, to struggle with certain issues, to arrive at 
certain conclusions and so on. In other words, the text attempts to 
construct its reader, to guide the reader’s responses. Although these 
rhetorical strategies have always been operative in texts, the contem- 
porary reader is explicitly conscious of them and therefore in a position 
to respond more freely to this subtle manipulation by the text. The real 
reader may choose to respond as the text suggests but may also choose 
to resist or to transgress this textual programme.'® Consequently, the 
interaction between reader and text becomes not simply one of passive 
acquiescence of the reader but an active engagement in which the text 
may be welcomed, challenged, questioned, even rejected. The text, like 
real speech, often says what it means (both positively and negatively) 
rather than what its author meant to say. For example, a feminist reader 
may refuse the textual invitation of the gospels to see women as auxil- 
iary or marginal to the Jesus story and may, through the interpretative 
process, ‘force’ the text to yield more of the submerged history of 
women in early Christianity than the evangelists intended to recount.*” 
The liberationist reader may call into question the inevitability of 
having the poor always with us (see Mk 14.7). 

Such an understanding of reading requires a revision of simplistic 
notions of the authority and normativity of the text as scripture. 
Scripture is not purely declarative or prescriptive. Its authority is not 
that of apodictic statements which demand unquestioning submission. 


16 An excellent example of a real gospel reader dealing consciously with the implied 
author and reader is Adele Reinhartz, Befriending the Beloved Disciple: A Jewish 
Reading of the Gospel of John (New York and London: Continuum, 2001). 

17 This is the expressed agenda of Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza in In Memory of Her: 
A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 
1983). 
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Rather, the authority of scripture (like any real authority) arises from 
the recognition of truth. As Gadamer pointed out, interpretation is a 
dialogical process in which the reader attempts to discern the question 
that gave rise to the text as ‘answer’. If the question (e.g. of slavery) is 
properly discerned, then the answer that a particular text (e.g. Eph 6.5-8) 
offers might be questioned, modified or even rejected in terms of the 
truth about the subject matter (slavery) as it has become increasingly 
clear over the centuries of Christian experience (i.e. that slavery is never 
acceptable]. The reader who resists Paul’s support of slavery as an insti- 
tution is not rejecting the authority of scripture. She or he is identifying 
the question raised by the text but recognizing that the text can play a 
different role (e.g. showing how uncritical acceptance of cultural real- 
ities can betray the gospel} in answering that question today from when 
it was written. If the text were not authoritative the reader would not 
take seriously either the question itself or the responsibility to help 
shape a genuinely Christian answer in the current situation. Thus the 
normativity of the text has more to do with the questions the Christian 
must engage and the coordinates of appropriate responses that the text 
offers (e.g. that masters have no right to lord it over slaves because both 
master and slave have one master, God) than with apodictic prescrip- 
tions that would lock Christian experience into the past. 

Such an approach, of course, raises the question of whether the 
biblical text ‘changes’ as it goes through history. The preservation of 
the New Testament text in its original language in the most critically 
correct version possible is vital. It is equivalent to preserving the ori- 
ginal manuscript of a Beethoven sonata even though the instruments for 
which he composed the piece are no longer played today and a vast body 
of arrangements and interpretations has modified what was originally 
considered the optimal performance. The art object must remain stable 
in order that the work of art, i.e. the subsequent performances of the 
sonata, may be faithfully and creatively realized. 

The New Testament text is the unchanging ‘art object’. But as 
performed text, as ‘work of art’, it changes and develops. The narrative 
content, structures and dynamics of the text continue to norm every 
valid reading and thus maintain an organic continuity in the effective 
history of interpretation. But what a text like John 20.11-18 (the appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene) means today, especially in respect to the 
apostolic vocation of women in the early and contemporary church, 
has certainly changed dramatically since the modern period, a time 
when it was read as a purely private, ecclesially insignificant story of 
Jesus consoling a woman. 
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Reader 
As the role of the reader in co-creating textual meaning has achieved 
greater prominence, the once simple question of who the reader is and 
how he or she functions has been problematized. Protestants since the 
Reformation and Catholics since Vatican II have recognized that official 
ecclesiastical authority cannot, either in theory or in practice, reserve to 
itself the role of legitimate reader. The church as community, the 
individual believer and the well-disposed outsider are all legitimate 
readers of the New Testament text who have genuine and complemen- 
tary, if not equal, contributions to make to the task of ongoing inter- 
pretation. And the trained biblical specialist has a unique, although 
limited, contribution to make not only to interpretation itself but to 
the reading of all the others. 

The church as community of faith, as Spirit-empowered subject of 
tradition, is the primary reader of the text as sacred scripture. This 
community ‘reads’ not only by actually proclaiming the text but by 
enacting it in liturgy, incarnating it in the spiritualities of its members 
and living the gospel in the world. Church authority, whether pastoral 
or academic, plays a significant role in this ongoing process in virtue of 
both leadership and learning, but history testifies eloquently that unless 
the community as a whole appropriates the interpretation of the gospel, 
official definitions of the meaning of the text are ineffectual. 

Individual believers, both scholars and lay, are also readers of the 
text. Although they read within the context of the church as commu- 
nity, it is precisely as individuals studying, praying and living the gospel 
that they contribute to the ongoing task of interpretation. Several 
factors have changed the role of the individual reader in recent history. 
Printing and widespread literacy have made possible not only personal 
reading of the text but also a different kind of engagement with the text. 
The person reading a written text can re-read, read intertextually, read 
in various sequences, read selectively, compare translations and other- 
wise move about in the text in a way that is not possible when one hears 
the text chosen and segmented by another, in relation to certain other 
texts and so on. The potential for new connections and insights, differ- 
ent perspectives and original interpretation is greatly increased, as is, of 
course, the potential for aberrations in interpretation. 

However, contemporary readers are more self-aware about their 
reading activity than were their predecessors. They know that there 
is no such thing as presuppositionless reading or purely objective 
interpretation. All reading, no matter how highly placed or well 
endowed the reader, is done from some ‘place’, from some particular 
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and circumscribed social location that is influenced by cultural situ- 
ation, gender, race, age, ethnicity, education, religious tradition and 
social class. Acknowledging the situated character of all reading has 
both subverted the claims of the elites (ecclesiastical, academic, eco- 
nomic or political — and virtually always male) to control of the process 
of interpretation and greatly enriched the interpretative enterprise with 
the perspectives and insights of those whose voices have heretofore 
seldom been heard. 

The New Testament text is also read by well-intentioned outsiders, 
those who are neither believers nor opponents. By ‘well-intentioned’ is 
meant the reader who does not share the faith of the Christian commu- 
nity but is not antagonistic to it. Just as a Christian can read with profit 
the Bhagavad Gita or the Koran, so the prepared non-Christian can 
competently read the New Testament. Its role in the pacifist commit- 
ment of Mahatma Ghandi, for example, is well known. Furthermore, 
such readers sometimes bring forward a fresh perspective, new ques- 
tions, the unexpected insight or even the serious challenge which long 
habituation to the text may have obscured for the community itself. 

This possibility raises the question of the role of faith in the reader 
and the reading of the New Testament as scripture. Is Christian faith 
indispensable, an obstacle or irrelevant to valid interpretation of the 
biblical text? If it were indispensable then the non-Christian, no matter 
how well disposed, could not be a competent reader: and this is plainly 
contrary to experience. And if faith were an obstacle then only the non- 
believers, or scholars who agreed to bracket their Christian commit- 
ments while working on the text, could achieve valid interpretations. 
Again, this is clearly contrary to the community’s experience as articu- 
lated by some of its more eminent interpreters from Origen to Bultmann 
and beyond. But it is also counter-intuitive to hold that in reading a text 
written from faith for faith, the faith of the reader is irrelevant. This is 
equivalent to maintaining that experience as an actor is irrelevant to the 
appreciation of Shakespeare. 

Faith may denote either that saving openness to revelation (which 
Jesus often recognized in non-Jews as a sufficient disposition for healing) 
or a thematically articulated participation in a particular religious trad- 
ition. The former is certainly necessary for any fruitful engagement 
with the biblical text. Only a person open to the truth-claims of a text 
is properly disposed to understand it. On the other hand, thematized and 
active participation in the Christian tradition which produced the text 
and has lived it through the centuries familiarizes one with the under- 
lying story, sensitizes one to its religious perspective and symbol 
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system, enriches one with the history of its interpretation and thus 
generally increases the reader’s competence. Just as an American, other 
things being equal, is better equipped to understand the United States 
Constitution than someone who has never lived in the United 
States but reads the document at school," so a participant in the 
Christian tradition has the immediate context for competent reading 
that the non-Christian must access vicariously. Of course, if faith is 
understood in fundamentalist terms as a blind submission of intellect 
to a literalistic reading of the biblical text as prescriptive, then faith 
might indeed be an obstacle to interpretation: but intelligent and crit- 
ical faith commitment is neither irrelevant nor an obstacle but an asset. 

Finally, there is the special case of the reader who is a trained 
biblical scholar. The person who commands the languages in which 
the biblical text was written, has studied the history of the subject 
matter of the text as well as of the text itself, is competent in the 
theology and spirituality that come to expression in the text and is 
equipped with an articulated hermeneutical framework within which 
to engage in the interpretative process in a critical way is obviously in a 
different relation to the work of interpretation from the lay reader. The 
difference is neither hierarchical nor moral. It is a difference in compe- 
tence. The professional biblical scholar has access to resources specific 
to the academic speciality not available to most readers, including many 
church officials. 

Situating the biblical scholar in the reading community has often 
been a problem. In some traditions which have weak (or no) central 
authority and a limited sense of tradition there can be a tendency to 
absolutize biblical scholarship so that faith itself is tied to developments 
in the field — with either fundamentalist or secularizing results. In other 
traditions which have strong (or even ‘monarchical’) central authority, 
biblical scholarship can be marginalized or ignored in the interests of 
ecclesiastical control. 

Ordinary lay readers can be so overwhelmed by scholarly virtuosity 
that they feel totally incompetent to read the text and consign them- 
selves to mere absorption of academic results. Others can arrogantly 
claim the competence of a faith that dispenses with learning and ignore 
developments in scholarship. Biblical scholars, on the other hand, can 
see themselves as the only competent readers, unanswerable to the 
church’s office-holders, its pastors or its lay members, and restrict 


18 Cf. Jaroslav Pelikan, Interpreting the Bible and the Constitution (New Haven, CT, 
and London: Yale University Press, 2004). 
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themselves to conversation with other ‘experts’. This usually leads to a 
practical agreement to bracket faith considerations while engaged in 
biblical work. Others can see themselves as mere employees of church 
authority, enlisting the text to promote hierarchical agendas or to pro- 
tect the weak faith of the laity. This obviously subverts any real schol- 
arly contribution to the church’s understanding of the biblical text as 
well as the contribution of faith to scholarship and vice versa. 

The attitudes of a culture towards expertise in any field are likely to 
influence how biblical scholars view themselves and are viewed and 
allowed to function in the community of the church. Only if biblical 
scholarship is seen as a special kind of competence in the reading of 
the normative texts of the community will the place of the biblical 
scholar in the community be properly discerned and valued. Like all 
the members of the community, the scholar is the servant, not the 
master, of the word of God. But both pastoral leaders and lay believers 
need the contribution of trained and committed biblical scholarship if 
the community as a whole is to deepen its grasp of revelation. 


Reading 
From all that has been said the question of ‘what is reading?’ should 
suggest its own response. Reading is not blind submission to a text 
conceived as self-enclosed, objective and absolutely authoritative. The 
biblical text is not a divinely dictated collection of assertions, declar- 
ations or prescriptions requiring unquestioning acceptance. On the 
other hand, reading, especially of a sacred text which functions as 
scripture in a believing community, cannot be a free-wheeling, nihilis- 
tically deconstructive ‘play’ with a totally indeterminate linguistic arte- 
fact. If the text and the reader have been well described in this chapter, 
reading must be understood as a disciplined engagement with a medi- 
ator of meaning that is neither ‘objective’ in the Enlightenment sense of 
that term nor a Rorschach inkblot that is susceptible to any and all 
projections. In the oscillation between explanation, carried out with 
all the competence to which the reader has access, and an ever- 
deepening understanding, the reader actualizes the text in the trans- 
formative event of meaning. 

Meaning, appropriated as and in understanding, is always meaning 
for someone, not a body of objective intellectual data. This means that it 
is located, limited and partial. Whether the scholar is interpreting to 
increase the understanding of the text, the pastor to foster the faith of 
the community, or the individual believer for personal growth in com- 
mitment, the reading process is a particular and limited engagement 
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with transcendent reality through a mediating text susceptible of a wide 
range of valid interpretations. There is no one ‘right’ interpretation, 
although there may well be wrong ones. The ideal is not to achieve a 
dominant interpretation which will exclude all other possibilities, but 
to achieve a valid interpretation which commands conviction by virtue 
of its explanatory power, its fidelity to and/or healthy challenge to the 
tradition and its potential for transformative influence in the world. No 
interpretation is final, definitive or irreformable, although the progress 
of the community in interpretation is, in some matters, irreversible 
(e.g. its realization that Ephesians 6.5-8 cannot be used as a justification 
for slavery). 

Understanding, as has been said, is both a process of coming to 
clearer perception of reality and the existential condition of the person 
as human-being-in-the-world. The former increases, deepens, broadens, 
enriches the latter. Biblical interpretation reaches its goal when it pro- 
motes and nourishes the transformation of the reader (whether the 
individual or the community) in relation to God, self, world and 
society. In other words, spirituality as the lived experience of the faith 
is the ultimate goal and final fruit of the engagement of the reader 
with the gospel message as mediated by the gospel texts. 
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7 The Gospel according to Matthew* 
ROLAND DEINES 


When the meal ended and all the others lay down to sleep, Matthew 
knelt below the lamp, drew out the virgin notebook from under his 
shirt, took his quill from behind his ear, leaned over the blank pages 
and remained meditating for a long time. How should he begin? Where 
should he begin? God had placed him next to this holy man in order 
that he might faithfully record the words he said and the miracles he 
performed, so that they would not perish and that future generations 
might learn about them and choose, in their turn, the road of salvation. 
Surely, that was the duty God had entrusted to him. He knew how to 
read and write; therefore he had a heavy responsibility: to catch with 
his pen all that was about to perish and, by placing it on paper, to make 
it immortal. Let the disciples detest him, let them not want to frequent 
his presence because once he was a publican. He would show them now 
that the repentant sinner is better than the man who has never sinned. 

He plunged his quill into the bronze inkwell and heard a rustling of 
wings to his right. An angel seemed to come to his ear and dictate. With 
a sure, rapid hand he started to write: ‘The Book of the Generation of 
Jesus Christ, son of David, son of Abraham. Abraham begot .. .’ 

He wrote and wrote until the east began to glow bluish-white and 
the first cock was heard to crow.* 


This is how the Greek novelist Nikos Kazantzakis (1883-1957) describes 
the evangelist Matthew at work; and this is the kind of understanding 
that gave Matthew’s gospel first place among the others for nearly 1,800 
years. Matthew was the tax-collector turned apostle who was divinely 
inspired to write down what he saw and heard as Jesus’ companion. Sure, 
he had a rival in John’s gospel, which was also said to be written by an 
apostle and eyewitness of Jesus; but the simplicity and practicality of 


* T want to thank wholeheartedly my former colleague at the University of Nottingham, 
Dr Peter Watts, for his help in turning my initial version into a much more readable 
and accessible essay. 

* Nikos Kazantzakis, The Last Temptation of Christ, trans. P. A. Bien (Oxford: Bruno 
Cassirer, 1961), 333-34 (chap. 22). 
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Matthew won the day against John’s more elaborate and mystical depic- 
tion of Jesus. Where John had his eager adherents among the Christian 
elite, Matthew was ‘the man’ for the ordinary people. Iconographically, 
this is represented in the four symbols for the evangelists, drawn from 
the description of God’s heavenly court in Ezekiel 1.10, which decorate 
gospel manuscripts, pulpits, lecterns and nearly every other element of 
ecclesial architecture. Here Matthew is always depicted as ‘the man’, 
often in a pose of attentive listening or with an angel present and 
whispering in his ear. As the first of the gospels, Matthew as inspired 
eyewitness provided assurance that the church and her doctrine were 
based on Jesus’ teaching and in line with the apostolic tradition. 

The present-day understanding of Matthew and his gospel is, how- 
ever, much more diverse and reflects the changing presuppositions 
brought to the text since the rise of historical criticism. Broadly 
speaking, secular scholarship, which is mostly at home in public uni- 
versities, often engages in historical-critical deconstruction of so-called 
‘naive’ and pre-critical understandings of Matthew and his gospel. By 
contrast, schools and colleges associated with faith-based institutions 
tend to be more willing to hold on to something of the more traditional 
view that allows Matthew’s gospel to be seen as a historically trust- 
worthy representation of Jesus’ life and ministry. One of the reasons for 
this divide is the ‘religious factor’: in the historical quest to establish 
‘what really happened’, should one allow for the possibility of divine 
intervention in the world, and that the lives of individuals, including 
Matthew, were shaped by this? And if yes, what impact does this 
have on historical scholarship? The great shifts in the understanding 
of history as a realm detached from divine agency prompted by the 
Enlightenment cannot fully explain the subsequent development of 
Matthean scholarship; but reticence to recognize the widespread 
effects of these changes all too often means a naive acceptance of the 
Enlightenment tale about new and brighter light on old sources, which 
tends to mistake ‘new’ for ‘true’. Consequently, it is helpful to examine 
some of the key debates about the identity of Matthew and the produc- 
tion of his gospel. 


DOES A GOSPEL NEED AN AUTHOR? 


In a recent publication, the insights of critical theory were applied to 
what is traditionally called ‘The Gospel of Matthew’. Not only is the 
author deconstructed as a device used mainly to ‘exert a strong control 
over how the text’ should be read and interpreted, but the unity and 
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coherence of the text are also questioned. The gospel is taken to be a 
‘work in process’, marked ‘by disjunctions, conflict, and contradiction’,” 
and its ‘unfinished’ text is presented as a ‘living tradition’ inviting 
its readers to ‘dialectical engagement — through collaboration and con- 
flict — with a host of vital Jewish traditions’. It is not clear, however, 
that the gospel’s author — or whoever is responsible for the formation 
of this gospel — would recognize this characterization. Nevertheless, 
such a claim requires us to consider the question ‘who was Matthew?’ 
and the impact his identity — or lack thereof — has on our understanding 
of this gospel. 


St Matthew: Tax-Collector Turned Apostle Turned Evangelist 
It is one of the curious elements in the gospels’ history of impact that 
they were treated, probably from the outset, not as the anonymous 
texts they technically are but as the work of known authors. The gospel 
which now stands at the beginning of the New Testament canon was 
‘always’ — that is from its first mention in the (lost) works of Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis in the early second century — the gospel ‘according 
to Matthew’. The oldest extant manuscript bearing this title dates from 
the late second or early third century, and no attempt has ever been 
made to attribute it to any other author. Similarly, there seems to have 
been no dispute that this Matthew was the tax-collector mentioned in 
the gospel’s list of the twelve disciples (Mt 9.9; 10.3).* 

Initial debate about the origins of Matthew’s gospel instead focused 
on the question of its original language. Eusebius quotes Papias as 
saying that ‘Matthew compiled the sayings [of the Lord] in the Hebrew 
language; but everyone translated them as he was able’,> and Irenaeus 
and Origen are among those who held that Matthew’s gospel was 
originally written in Hebrew for his Jewish compatriots in Judea.° 


? Edwin K. Broadhead, The Gospel of Matthew on the Landscape of Antiquity 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2017), 316. 

3 Ibid., 321. 

4 Simon Gathercole, ‘The Earliest Manuscript Title of Matthew’s Gospel (BnF Suppl. 
gr. 1120 ii 3 / [[*)’, Novum Testamentum, 54 (2012), 209-35; cf. Simon Gathercole, 
‘The Alleged Anonymity of the Canonical Gospels’, Journal of Theological Studies, 69 
(2018), 447-76, where the author argues that ‘anonymous’ does not mean that the 
author was unknown to his audience. 

> Quoted by Eusebius, Church History, 3.39.16. Aside from Papias, the earliest mention 
of the Gospel according to Matthew is by Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 1.26.2; 3.1.1; and 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 1.147. 

6 For a helpful discussion see Edwin K. Broadhead, Jewish Ways of Following Jesus: 
Redrawing the Religious Map of Antiquity (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 254-62. 
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Astonishingly, there seems to have been no real desire among scholars 
of the patristic era to reflect on the origin of the Greek version. Jerome 
suggests that the identity of its translator cannot be established with 
certainty and refrains from speculation, though there is a later tradition 
of unknown origin which identifies James, the brother of Jesus and 
leader of the Jerusalem church, as its translator: ‘The evangelist 
Matthew, was from Jerusalem, where he wrote the Gospel of the Lord 
in Hebrew. He edited it through the holy apostles, and, after James, the 
brother of the Lord translated it, he passed away in Hierapolis in Parthia, 
where he was also buried.” This shows that the apostolic authorship of 
the Hebrew original could be affirmed without knowledge of the precise 
origin of the canonical Greek version, and, in this way, Matthew’s dual 
role as apostle and evangelist effectively remained unchallenged until 
the eighteenth century. 


From Divine to Mundane Motivation 
The high esteem in which St Matthew and his gospel were held among 
the Christian population did not prevent his relegation in scholarship 
from apostle, eyewitness and first evangelist to a ‘secondary’ author. 
While this relegation has taken place only in the last 250 years, its roots 
can be identified in Martin Luther’s questioning in 1522 of the authority 
of the Gospel of Matthew, which he did not count among ‘the true 
kernel and marrow’ of the New Testament. For Luther there was a 
danger that Matthew’s Jesus would be taken primarily as another 
Moses, and his gospel as a book of laws or doctrines — as had happened 
since the ‘Prefaces’ of Jerome and remains a tendency today. Luther 
instead favoured John’s gospel, Romans and 1 Peter. They are, he 
claimed, head and shoulders over the gospels of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, which exhibit many of Jesus’ deeds but not so many of his words — 
an astonishingly unfair representation, given the five large sermons that 
form the main characteristic of Matthew’s gospel, not to mention the 
high christology woven into its fabric. 

Despite this dent in its theological reputation, Matthew’s historical 
value as an authentic, reliable apostolic witness to Jesus remained 
unquestioned. Even the notorious biblical critic Hermann Samuel 


7 Theodor Schermann, Prophetarum vitae fabulosae / Indices apostolorum 
discipulorumque Domini Dorotheo ¢ Epiphanio ¢ Hippolyto ¢ aliisque vindicata 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1907), 111. 

8 Dale C. Allison, The New Moses: A Matthean Typology (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1993). 
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Reimarus (1694-1768), who stands at the beginning of an ‘enlightened’ 
interpretation of Jesus, did not deny the gospel’s apostolic origin, 
although he left few stones unturned in challenging its traditional, 
‘orthodox’ understanding. What he did, instead, was to undermine the 
inspired and canonical character of the New Testament writings as a 
whole. In his view they were not intended to be regarded as holy 
scriptures like those of the Old Testament or to supplement them in 
any way. He argued that the apostles and disciples of Jesus were not 
initially inclined to write about Jesus, as he himself left nothing in 
writing and did not command them to write. Like Jesus, they saw their 
task as pointing to Moses and the prophets and demonstrating the 
fulfilment of what was said in the existing scriptures. According 
to Reimarus, the apostles should have written a ‘short textbook’ 
(‘kurtze[s] Lehrbtichlein’) at the beginning of their mission to all 
nations, signed and authorized by all twelve in order to stop the spread- 
ing of false rumours about Jesus (like those in Mt 27.62-65). But they did 
not: and when Matthew and the other evangelists finally began to write 
their books about ‘twenty or thirty years after the death of Jesus’ this 
was not prompted by the Holy Spirit, but by various mundane needs 
and interests. And, Reimarus continues to muse, the apostle Matthew 
may not have been present at all the events, may not have heard all 
Jesus’ speeches and seen all his miracles, or he may have misunderstood 
things or omitted things he disliked — all good enough reasons in 
Reimarus’s eyes to dismiss any notion of inspiration. In this way, 
though Greek Matthew was still widely regarded as the oldest written 
gospel, its purpose, prehistory and connection to an underlying source, 
whether oral or written, was becoming increasingly complex.® 


From Apostolic Composer to Anonymous Compiler 
It was no less a figure than Friedrich Schleiermacher who finally sug- 
gested, in 1832, that the tax-collector Matthew should not be regarded 
as the author of the gospel that bore his name. Schleiermacher claimed 
that Papias’ famous testimony to the ‘the sayings [ta logia] of the Lord 
in the Hebrew language’ compiled by Matthew should be understood as 
a reference to a collection of Jesus’ words written by the apostle but 
not as the Gospel of Matthew itself. He also considered it highly 
unlikely that Matthew wrote the gospel as a second work following this 


° William Baird, History of New Testament Research, vol. I: From Deism to Tübingen 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1992), 116-311, gives a good overview (see the index on 
p. 436, s.v. ‘Gospels, Matthew’). 
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earlier ‘sayings’ compilation. Instead, Schleiermacher argued that the 
gospel bears Matthew’s name because it ‘includes this collection’ (i.e. 
the sayings) which was subsequently lost as there was no further need 
for it.*° As a result, the Gospel of Matthew, though still considered to 
be the earliest of the gospels, was no longer taken to be written by the 
apostle and therefore by an eyewitness. 

The idea of the apostle Matthew’s testimony providing only one 
source for the gospel that bears his name was taken up by Christian 
Hermann Weisse (1801-66), who is credited with the first formulation 
of the ‘two-document-hypothesis’ based on the priority of the Gospel 
of Mark.** Weisse went one step further than Schleiermacher by pro- 
posing that both unknown authors of the gospels of Matthew and Luke 
drew source material from Matthew’s logia but so too did Mark, which 
he took as the earliest written gospel. Matthew, nevertheless, retained a 
certain prominence. For Weisse, his sayings collection was more reli- 
able than Mark’s gospel because it was based on ‘the notes of the 
Apostle Matthew’ which he recorded ‘in all probability directly after 
he had heard it from the lips of the master’.'” In the same year, 1838, 
Christian Gottlob Wilke (1788-1854) published a book on Mark as the 
Urevangelist (‘original evangelist’). He concluded that the author of 
Matthew not only used Mark’s gospel but also that of Luke, and as such 
was ‘a mere compiler’. This led Wilke to question whether such a 
compiler could be the apostle Matthew, and he concluded: ‘That we 
can in no way believe [this], and so we abandon the authenticity of 
the first Gospel.’ 

So the Gospel of Matthew’s relegation to second fiddle gained pace 
following the assertion that it used Mark and a Matthean source. 
Moreover, this latter source quickly lost its connection to the apostle 
Matthew and became merely ‘Q’ (from the German Quelle, meaning 
‘source’). The resultant form of the two-document hypothesis, which 
has dominated most New Testament research ever since, is regarded 


10° F, D. E. Schleiermacher, ‘Uber die Zeugnisse des Papias von unsern ersten beiden 
Evangelisten’, in Exegetische Schriften, ed. H. Patsch and D. Schmid, Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe, vol. 1/8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2001), 227-53. 

= Baird, History, vol. I, 305-08. 

™ Quoted in Sean P. Kealy, Matthew’s Gospel and the History of Biblical Interpretation 
(Lewiston, NY: Mellen, 1997), 395. 

*3 Christian Gottlob Wilke, Der Urevangelist oder exegetisch-kritische Untersuchung 
über das Verwandtschaftsverhdltnis der drei ersten Evangelisten (Dresden and 
Leipzig, 1838), 692, quoted in Kealy, Matthew’s Gospel, 367; Baird, History, 
vol. I, 305. 
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as incompatible with the understanding of apostolic authorship for 
Matthew. Why, it was asked, would one of the twelve — a contemporary 
and eyewitness of Jesus — use the writing of someone like Mark who was 
never regarded as one of Jesus’ direct followers? This seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle effectively marked the end of the apostle Matthew 
as author of the gospel in mainstream critical scholarship. Instead 
‘Matthew’ turned into an otherwise anonymous author writing in some- 
thing like the 80s or gos of the first century.** 

The Catholic Church tried to resist this conclusion. On 19 June 
1911 the Pontifical Biblical Commission decreed that it ‘can and 
must ... be affirmed with certainty that Matthew, the apostle of 
Christ, is in truth the author of the Gospel published under his name’. 
The ecclesial tradition that Matthew ‘preceded the other evangelists in 
writing’ and that his gospel was composed ‘in the native language then 
in use by the Jews in Palestine’ was also declared to be ‘sufficiently 
supported’. So too the existence of an original Semitic version of the 
gospel completed before the year 70 was affirmed, along with the his- 
torical reliability of its content, including the infancy narratives." 
According to this position, it is certainly not enough to see Matthew 
only as a collector of words and sermons of Jesus whose compilation 
was later used by an anonymous author who wrote in Matthew’s name. 

However, exegetical questions are no longer solved by ecclesiastical 
decree. Now it is scholars who provide the answers through independ- 
ent, critical reconstruction of the historical circumstances which they 
consider to have triggered the genesis of Matthew’s gospel. This is 
driven by the conviction that finding the exact moment in the history 
of inner Jewish or early Christian conflict at which the gospel was 
written, and identifying the precise angle the author of Matthew took 
on this conflict, will provide the historical setting necessary to under- 
stand the book." David Sim, to take one prominent example, sees in 


™ The current extremes in dating arguments are marked by Maurice Casey, Jesus of 
Nazareth: An Independent Historian’s Account of His Life and Teaching (London: 
T&T Clark, 2010), 86-93, who thinks a date of 50-6o most likely, and Marcus 
Vinzenz, Marcion and the Dating of the Synoptic Gospels (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 
who sees all four gospels as post-Marcionite, reacting to Marcion’s gospel around the 
middle of the second century. 
Heinrich Denzinger and P. Htinermann, A Compendium of Creeds, Definitions, and 
Declarations on Matters of Faith and Morals: Latin-English, 43rd ed. (San Francisco: 
Ignatius Press, 2012), §§3561-67 (pp. 713-14). 
"6 Cf. David C. Sim and Boris Repschinski, eds., Matthew and His Christian 
Contemporaries (London: T&T Clark, 2008); Broadhead, Gospel of Matthew, 
152-200. 
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Matthew’s gospel an attack on Pauline Christianity waging ‘a bitter and 
sustained polemic against Paul’. Sim uses Matthew 16.17-19 as evi- 
dence that Matthew wanted Peter to be recognized as the divinely 
favoured voice to be heard in the church.” However, another 
Matthean scholar, Robert H. Gundry, argues for exactly the opposite, 
seeing in Peter a false apostle and apostate.'* These utterly contradict- 
ory results leave doubts about this kind of mirror-reading, and call for a 
more critical reflection on the agendas of modern authors; are those 
who are so eager to find traces of such behaviour among the ancient 
writers themselves innocent of camouflaged polemics and hidden 
agendas? 

Overall, the long-held conviction of apostolic authorship has 
given way to the idea of an author reliant on Mark and other sources, 
whose primary function was not as an eyewitness of Jesus’ ministry 
but as a partisan voice in a conflict imagined by critical scholarship. 
Consequently, it became of central importance to determine whether 
the gospel was written before or after 70, as the destruction of the 
temple is taken as a major watershed in Judean history. Equally import- 
ant is the question of whether the now unknown author was Jewish or 
not, and if he was (as is the current majority position), whether he was a 
Judean or diaspora Jew. Even resolving these questions is not sufficient, 
however, as each leads to further questions about who and what the 
author was. From a Galilean zealot with an anti-Roman agenda to a 
proto-rabbinic Jerusalem scribe interested in making Jesus’ voice heard 
in inner Jewish halakhic discourses, all kinds of authors are imaginable 
and have been suggested. While none of these identities can be estab- 
lished with certainty, they allow for countless new proposals for inter- 
preting Matthew’s gospel. 


7 David C. Sim, ‘Matthew’s Anti-Paulinism: A Neglected Feature of Matthean 
Studies’, Theological Studies, 58 (2002), 767-83, at 777; David C. Sim, ‘Matthew 
7-21-23: Further Evidence of Its Anti-Pauline Perspective’, New Testament Studies, 
53 (2007), 325-42. For a critical evaluation of Sim’s position see Kelly R. Iverson, ‘An 
Enemy of the Gospel? Anti-Paulinisms and Intertextuality in the Gospel of 
Matthew’, in Christopher W. Skinner and Kelly R. Iverson, eds., Unity and 
Diversity in the Gospels and Paul (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2012), 7-32. On the 
relationship between Matthew and Mark see the two volumes by Eve-Marie 
Becker and Anders Runesson, eds., Mark and Matthew I: Comparative 
Readings — Understanding the Earliest Gospels in Their First Century Settings and 
Mark and Matthew II: Comparative Readings — Reception History, Cultural 
Hermeneutics, and Theology (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011 and 20173). 

18 Robert H. Gundry, Peter: False Apostle and Apostate According to Saint Matthew 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2015). 
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From the Author to the Reader 

Frustrated by the fruitless search to unlock the secrets of the first gospel 
by focusing on the identity and context of its author, an increasing 
number of scholars refuse to engage with this kind of exegesis and — 
following the ‘linguistic turn’ — promote instead modes of reading where 
the focus is solely on the ‘world in front of the text’.*? According to one 
of its earliest proponents, Jack Dean Kingsbury, the advantage of this 
method is that ‘As a unified narrative, Matthew invites the reader or 
interpreter to concentrate precisely on the gospel story being told. In this 
respect, literary-critical method differs noticeably from the historical- 
biographical, the form-critical, and the redaction-critical approaches to 
Matthew ... To approach Matthew’s Gospel as a unified narrative, 
however, is to attend to the very story it tells.’*° Whether or not 
Matthew’s ‘story’ can be theologically sufficient if it is not ‘historical’ 
depends on the expectations of its readers. There is not just one way to 
read Matthew, and if literary criticism and modern hermeneutics have 
taught us anything it is that texts cannot and should not be controlled, 
either by authorial intention or by ideological concerns or by any other 
way of enforcing the ‘right’ meaning. This does not mean that all read- 
ings should be regarded as equally relevant or equally valid historically, 
theologically and literarily, but that each approach should be granted its 
own rights. Within this open field, questions about the circumstances 
that led to the gospel’s existence will always jostle for position, and an 
invitation like Kingsbury’s to take leave of one’s familiar world and to 
inhabit the world of Matthew’s text will inevitably lead to a point where 
the two worlds collide. In all this it is important to recognize that 
Matthew’s history of impact as part of the New Testament canon makes 
it impossible to encounter its world and message in an unbiased way: 
even interpretations which claim only to engage in a close reading of the 
text do so on the basis of an imagined ‘author’ and in relation to a ‘goal’ 
or ‘agenda’ for which they seek Matthew’s contribution. 


LET THE READER READ 


Following Matthew’s Narrative Web 
Leaving behind the disputed historical circumstances that led to the 
formation of this gospel and actually beginning to read it, one finds 


19 Mark Allan Powell, ed., Methods for Matthew (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2009), ix, 44-82. 
2 Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew as Story, 2nd rev. ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 2. 
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some of the best-known passages of the New Testament, with the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount standing out. It is import- 
ant, though, not to isolate the various parts and focus solely on the 
highlights. Instead, one should relate them to the broader structure and 
content of this ‘gospel story’. Matthew’s writing is perhaps the most 
clearly didactic of any of the gospels and guides its readers through the 
key themes by creating topical threads. To understand this, it is helpful 
to recognize that Matthew was probably written with a community 
setting in mind, a community used to reading, listening to and applying 
scripture. Like the ‘Torah and Prophets’, which were part of the collect- 
ive memory and communal reading practice of Matthew’s target audi- 
ence, the gospel presupposes listeners gathered around texts which 
became more familiar with each hearing.** For such a setting repetition 
is key. The author is able to control the oral performance of a text only 
to a very limited extent: he cannot tell the reader where to raise his 
voice or where to whisper, where to slow down or where to speed up. 
But he does have one important way to influence the reading, and this is 
through creating a semantic web which involves repeating key words, 
formulas and themes. Matthew certainly does this.** 

A central principle for Matthew is the set of three, which appears 
right from the outset with the division of the genealogy of Jesus into 
three groups of fourteen (1.17). Sets of three, which point back to an oral 
setting, subsequently run through the core of the gospel with additional, 
and less clearly ordered, material surrounding them. Chapters 5 and 6 
are easily divided into sets of three, for example; and while the material 
in chapter 7 does not fit so well into this pattern, it is evident again in 
chapters 8 and 9, which can be understood as a cycle of three times three 
miracle stories.” Through careful observation of this kind of stylistic 
element, the narrator’s focus and guidance of the reader or hearer can 
be discerned. 


21 For the idea of a thorough and repetitive reading in particular ‘reading communities’, 
see William A. Johnson, Readers and Reading Culture in the High Roman Empire: 
A Study of Elite Communities (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 30-31. 

22 See Ulrich Luz, Matthew 1-7: A Commentary, trans. Wilhelm C. Linns 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1989), 36-41 (on structure) and 49-73 (on style); Janice 
Capel Anderson, Matthew’s Narrative Web: Over, and Over, and Over Again 
(Sheffield: Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, 1994); Roland Deines, Die 
Gerechtigkeit der Tora im Reich des Messias: Mt 5,13-20 als Schhisseltext der 
Matthdischen Theologie (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 81-90, 95-101. 

23 On the tripartite structures, see W. D. Davies and D. C. Allison, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to Saint Matthew, 3 vols. 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988-1997), vol. I, 62-72. 
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A complementary approach is to compare Matthew with his synop- 
tic siblings and the Gospel of John, as is done within redaction criticism. 
All four gospels tell the story of Jesus, culminating in his death and 
resurrection; they all comprise stories about his teaching, his wander- 
ings and healings, and his engagement with followers, family and fellow 
Jews, as well as the various reactions he evokes. But while all four 
gospels tell this same story, each presents it in a distinctive way that 
allows for investigation of the interests of the particular authors. An 
advantage of this comparative approach alongside following Matthew’s 
semantic web is that neither is reliant on hypotheses about the histor- 
ical circumstances or the interdependency of the canonical gospels. 

These two briefly sketched approaches therefore avoid imposing an 
unduly narrow horizon on Matthew and do not restrict discussion to 
contextual matters of either inner Jewish or inner Christian conflict.*4 
Indeed, a key element of Matthew’s semantic web is an overarching 
framework that, in fact, develops Jesus’ significance from the particular 
to the universal. 


Five-Sermon Structure 
The Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6.9-13) is used throughout the world as a prayer 
that crosses denominational and other boundaries. In turn, the Sermon 
on the Mount (chaps. 5-7), in which this prayer is found, is one of the 
most well-known of Christian texts. Augustine, who gave these three 
chapters their now universally used name, dedicated an entire commen- 
tary to them alone. Although reverently intended, Augustine’s approach 
somehow contradicts the structure of the gospel itself, because 
Matthew carefully highlights the cohesiveness of the five sermons that 
form the central structure of his gospel. To this extent, the formula ‘and 
it happened when Jesus had finished ...’ is used, with almost identical 
wording, to mark the end of each of the sermons that form significant 
blocks of Jesus’ teaching.** Therefore the Sermon on the Mount should 
not be singled out but seen as an introductory summary of Jesus’ teach- 
ing. Together, the five sermons describe the unfolding of the kingdom of 
heaven, this first sermon being a ‘mission statement’ in which Jesus 
prepares his disciples for their future role. The realization of God’s 
kingdom is subsequently illustrated by the healings and words of Jesus 


*4 On this question see note 16 and the debate provoked by Richard Bauckham, ed., The 
Gospels for All Christians: Rethinking the Gospel Audiences (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1998). 

25 Mt 7.28; II.I; 13.53; 19.1; 26.1. 
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in chapters 8-9 before the disciples’ task is further expounded as spread- 
ing the message of God’s kingdom within Israel in the second ‘mission 
sermon’ (chap. 10) resulting in a separation within God's people (chaps. 
11-12). The third sermon on the parables of the kingdom (chap. 13) 
responds to this division and the growing doubts with the assurance of 
the kingdom’s irresistible growth and the seed Jesus has started to sow. 
Chapters 14-17 focus on the disciples and their advancing understand- 
ing of Jesus, which culminates in the double confession — first of the 
twelve and then of Peter — of his being the ‘Son of God’ (14.33, 16.16), 
confirmed by God himself at the transfiguration (17.5). Jesus’ revelation 
as God’s Son and Messiah results in a new community of faith (cf. 18.6) 
in his name (18.20), based on mutual forgiveness (18.21-35} as outlined 
in the fourth sermon, the ‘community sermon’ (chap. 18). Starting with 
chapter 19, the geographical centre moves from Galilee to Judea, where 
Jesus defends his claim to lead those who believe ‘the way of righteous- 
ness’ (21.32) against the challenges of the Pharisees, scribes, elders and 
high priests. Finally, before the passion narrative begins in chapter 26, 
the public ministry of Jesus comes to an end with a fifth and final 
‘sermon on the future’ (chaps. 24-25; some commentators include 
chap. 23), whose horizon stretches from the imminent future to the 
final judgement (25.3 1—45). 


From ‘Genesis’ to ‘the End of the Age’ 

Beginnings and endings of books are of special importance: they create 
initial and lasting impressions of the text. Many biblical books show 
a clear awareness of this powerful tool, and the Gospel of Matthew is no 
exception. The remarkably bold headline, ‘Book of the history [biblos 
geneseds] of Jesus [the] Messiah, son of David, son of Abraham’ (1.1), is a 
clear opening statement to guide the audience: no attentive reader or 
hearer with some knowledge of Israel’s scriptures would fail to hear in 
the first two words (in Greek) a reference to Genesis 2.4 and 5.1 identi- 
fying the inauguration of creation and human history. Then, with his 
third and fourth words, Matthew gets straight to the point: this is 
the history of the Messiah Jesus. By introducing the Messiah as son of 
David and of Abraham, he lays the foundation for what will unfold 
in this book: the messianic hope of Israel (the ‘Son of David’) is also 
the blessing of all nations, which were once promised to be blessed 
by the offspring of Abraham.”° 


26 The promise of ‘all the tribes’ or ‘nations’ being blessed is given to Abraham (Gen 
12.3; 18.18; 22.18), Isaac (Gen 26.4) and Jacob (Gen 28.14). 
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The drama of this opening is intensified when pitched against the 
anti-Roman and nationalist sentiments that were a strong element in 
first-century Jewish society. Around the time Jesus was born, another 
Galilean named Judas started what became the ‘fourth philosophy’, a 
movement dedicated to the fight against foreign oppression, and in 
Judas’ family, among others, messianic ideas and military ambitions 
were Closely related. By introducing Jesus as Son of David, Matthew 
addresses a controversial topic right from the outset, and throughout his 
gospel contemporary expectations relating to the Davidic messiah are 
reflected and reformulated.”’ 

Abraham, on the other hand, represents the universal dimension of 
Israel’s scripture and serves at the same time as a warning that Israel 
should not rely on their Abrahamic heritage in their relationship to 
God. God can — as John the Baptist claims — raise children who belong 
to Abraham not by procreation (3.9) but according to promise. Jesus 
repeats a similar warning after he heals the son of a centurion, acknow- 
ledging that the father’s trust in his authority to heal represents faith 
greater than that he has found ‘in Israel’ (8.10-12). This is further 
combined with the promise that in the kingdom of God people from 
all corners of the earth will have table-fellowship with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, while their biological offspring and therefore the ‘natural’ 
members of the kingdom are in danger of missing out because of their 
lack of faith (cf. 8.10-13). 

Even if not mentioned explicitly in the conclusion, Abraham and 
David very much stand at both the beginning and the end of Matthew’s 
story of Jesus. The promise given to Abraham is deliberately evoked in 
Jesus’ commandment to go and make disciples among ‘all the nations’ 
(28.19). Similarly, the divine assurance once given to a Davidic king (Isa 
7.14) and used to introduce Jesus as the promised ‘Immanuel’ (meaning 
‘God with us’) at the start of the gospel (1.23) brings the Davidic thread 
in the gospel to a close when the risen Jesus reveals himself to his 
disciples as Immanuel, the one who will be with his followers for ever 
(28.20).?® This not only is an impressive inclusio but allows for a shift in 
emphasis from Jesus as the son of David to Jesus as the Son of God: he is 
worthy to receive worship (28.17); to him is given ‘all authority in 


°7 Deines, Die Gerechtigkeit, 469-501; Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the 
Gospels (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2016), 111, 146-53. 

28 David D. Kupp, Matthew’s Emmanuel: Divine Presence and God’s People in the 
First Gospel (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1996); Hays, Echoes of 
Scripture, 139-75. 
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heaven and on earth’ (28.18; cf. Dan 7.14); and he sends out his disciples 
to teach ‘all the nations’ and to baptize them in the name of ‘the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit’. By also including baptism in Jesus’ last 
command, a further reference is made to the beginning of the gospel, 
where at Jesus’ own baptism the Father and the Spirit acted together in 
relation to the Son for the first time, culminating in the declaration of 
Jesus’ divine sonship (3.17). In this way, the beginning and ending 
affirm that the story of the son of David and the son of Abraham is, 
above all, the story of the Son of God. By being attentive to the careful 
way Matthew presents this theme, the reader is invited to scroll again 
through the gospel to see how it develops in between. 


The Revelation and Recognition of the Son of God 
When, during the crucifixion, the centurion and those with him see 
what happens, they recognize the singularity of Jesus’ death and declare 
that the man they mocked as ‘king of the Jews’ (27.27—30) was ‘in truth 
the son of God’ (27.54).?? The soldiers who acknowledged Jesus as God’s 
Son were Gentiles, whereas those from his own people wanted him dead 
and buried (27.62-66). This ironic contrast recalls the very beginning of 
Matthew’s story: the magi from the east understood the sign of the 
star (2.2), whereas Herod and Jerusalem with him did not — they had 
scripture in front of them but were unable to understand what they read 
(2.5-6); the magi ‘were overwhelmed with joy’ (2.10), whereas Herod 
‘was frightened’ (2.3); the magi venerated the newborn king with pure 
intentions (2.2, 11), whereas Herod’s wish to venerate was pretence 
(2.8); the magi brought gifts (2.11), whereas Herod tried to kill his ‘rival’ 
(2.16); the magi were obedient to God’s command (2.12), whereas Herod 
did not even ask what God’s will might be. So this king of the Jews 
forestalls the reaction of the majority of his subjects to Jesus, who died 
as another ‘king of the Jews’ (27.11). But while the last verdict of the 
Jewish authorities is that he is an impostor (27.63), his executioners are 
able to see in him the Son of God. 

What the soldiers under the cross realized is presented through a 
carefully woven strand in the fabric of the gospel. Already at the begin- 
ning, before the magi arrive to venerate the newborn ‘king of the Jews’, 


29 This last confession concludes a climactic sequence. In Matthew 27.17, 22 Pilate 
calls Jesus ‘the so-called Messiah’, in 27.19 the wife of Pilate sees him as a ‘righteous 
one’ (while the high priests and elders convince the people to ask for Jesus’ execution, 
27.30); and in 27.54 he is finally recognized by the centurion and his men as ‘the Son 
of God’. 
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the author points towards Jesus’s divine sonship through the role of the 
Holy Spirit in his conception (1.18, 20). Then, at the beginning of his 
public ministry, when he ascends from the waters of baptism, he is 
declared to be God’s Son (3.17; cf. 2.15). The message of the divine 
voice, ‘this is my beloved son, in whom I take delight’, is repeated at 
the transfiguration with an important addition: ‘Listen to/Obey/Learn 
from him’ (17.5). These two revelations of divine fatherhood are 
mirrored by Jesus’ acknowledgement of his sonship (11.25-27) and his 
obedience to the Father (26.39) through the fulfilment of the scriptures 
with his passion (26.54, 56). In this way Jesus’ path from beginning to 
end, from his birth to the cross, is presented as obedience to God’s 
plan (cf. 16.2123). At the cross his identity as God’s Son is ultimately 
tested (27.43), and Jesus dies with a cry to God on his lips (27.46, quoting 
Ps 22.2). 

It is worth pausing to consider the marvellous signs that accompany 
Jesus’ death in Matthew’s gospel. All three synoptics (Mt 27.51; cf. 
Mk 15.38; Lk 23.45) tell of how the curtain in the temple was torn apart 
providing access to the Holy of Holies, but Matthew alone relates a 
second event: an earthquake ‘tears apart’ the rocks (the same Greek verb 
is used in relation to both the curtain and the rocks) and allows the 
bodies of the saints, who had slept in their tombs, to arise and to appear 
to many ‘in the holy city after the resurrection’ (27.52-53).>° It is 
impossible to know what Matthew had in mind with these enigmatic 
verses, but in view of his reference to the opening verse of Psalm 22 in 
27.46 (“My God, my God, why have you forsaken me’) it is possible that 
he alludes here to the end of this same psalm. In its last verses YHWH’s 
lordship is manifested over all the earth and all the nations, and even 
those ‘who sleep in the earth bow down before him’ (Ps 22.30).3* 
Whatever the correct understanding of these verses, they emphasize 
beyond doubt that, for Matthew, Jesus’ death offered visible evidence 
of its decisive consequences not just for the living but also for those long 
dead (cf. 13.17). 


3° See further Daniel M. Gurtner, The Torn Veil: Matthew’s Exposition of the Death of 
Jesus (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 

3* Most scholars who address this question argue for a reference to Ezekiel 37.12, 
Zechariah 14.4-5, and Daniel 12.2-3, e.g. Dale C. Allison, ‘The Scriptural 
Background of a Matthean Legend: Ezekiel 37, Zechariah 14, and Matthew 27’, in 
W. Weren, H. van de Sandt and J. Verheyden, eds., Life beyond Death in Matthew’s 
Gospel: Religious Metaphor or Bodily Reality: (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 153-88. 
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A New Scripture for a New Time 
While Matthew makes it clear towards the end of his gospel that he has 
‘all nations’ and the end of the world in view, there are further hints 
which indicate that he was writing for the long term: he expects all 
nations to hear ‘this gospel’ before the end will come (24.14); he divides 
time into a period of ‘the prophets and the law’ (11.13, cf. 5.17) and 
a period of fulfilment starting with Jesus (3.15; 5.17). This is the time 
when ‘this gospel will be preached in the whole world’ (26.13). A part of 
‘this gospel’ is the deed of the woman who anointed Jesus shortly before 
his death in the house of Simon the leper (26.6-13). This deed of love 
will be told ‘in remembrance of her’.** So if Matthew was confident 
enough that her one deed will not be forgotten, surely he also imagined 
that the words and deeds he was preserving in his own book would 
last until the gospel had been preached to all nations. Moreover, he does 
not seem to have been naive with regard to the possible length of this 
period: he is the one who emphasizes that Jesus wanted to build a 
‘church’ (16.18, literally ‘I will build my church’), and that this church 
in his ‘name’ (18.15-20) will last until his return. Matthew’s gospel 
warns against losing track of ‘the completion of time’,** and he prepares 
his audience for perseverance (24.32-25.13). Given that a period of 
nearly two millennia is summarized with reference to the ‘law and 
prophets’, it seems unlikely that the time of fulfilment and the kingdom 
would be dramatically shorter.+ Consequently, we might ask whether 
Matthew thought that the time of the kingdom would require a written 
testimony of the fulfilment of the ‘law and prophets’. As his book is 
written with a clear ‘biblical’ feel and an emphasis on the fulfilment of 
scripture, there are good reasons to assume that he was motivated, 
or indeed ‘inspired’, to offer such a testimony.*> His gospel certainly 


3? ‘Remembrance’ (mnémosynon) as a biblical term implies long-term effects and is 


often related to God’s eternity (e.g. Ex 3.15; Pss 102.12; 135.13). Remembrance 
is regularly associated with writing as in Exodus 17.14, ‘Write this for remembrance 
in a book’ (see also the engraved names of the twelve tribes on the ‘stones of 


remembrance’ of Aaron’s ephod in Ex 28.12, 29; 39.7). 
3 


w 


This syntagm is (with the exception of Heb 9.26) used in the New Testament only by 
Matthew (13.39-40, 49; 24.3; 28.20). 

34 See however Matthew 10.23 and 16.28, which both announce the coming of the Son 
of Man during the lifetime of the twelve (see also 24.34). Against the widespread 
understanding that this is related to an imminent end of the world, see N. T. Wright, 
‘Hope Deferred? Against the Dogma of Delay’, Early Christianity, 9 (2018), 37-82. 
35 For my attempt to understand Matthew as intended to be scripture see Roland 
Deines, ‘Did Matthew Know He Was Writing Scripture?’, European Journal of 


Theology, 22 (2013), 101-09; 23 (2014), 3-12. 
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accords with the description of the function of inspired Scripture in 
2 Timothy 3.16: it is a book full of teaching, reproach and correction, 
and setting things straight for the sake of an education in righteous- 
ness.°° To achieve his aim, Matthew carefully interweaves and context- 
ualizes his new scripture with the already established scriptures. It is 
important to recognize that he does not allow contemporary (and there- 
fore passing and marginal) events and disputes to surface strongly. 
Consequently, the strong tendency in current research to read contem- 
porary issues into his gospel and make them the master key to unlock 
its message might miss the fact that this is indeed a gospel for all 
Christians, meant to serve as scripture for the communities in the 
midst of whom Jesus promised to be present (18.20). 


Ethics and Eternal Life 
How then has this scripture served various communities across space 
and time? The role Matthew’s gospel played in Christian ethics and 
piety is hard to exaggerate; Christianity would look very different with- 
out it. For example, the description of the final judgement, when the 
Son of Man will return and take his seat on ‘the throne of glory’ to 
separate the sheep from the goats, has provided six of the seven proverb- 
ial ‘works [or acts] of mercy’: to feed the hungry, provide drink for 
the thirsty, shelter the stranger, clothe the naked, care for the sick and 
visit the prisoner (25.35—-36). Similarly, the parable of the ten virgins 
who were sent out to receive the bridegroom (25.1-13) offered a power- 
ful image in the medieval period: cathedrals throughout Europe greeted 
their visitors with representations of these ten virgins carved in stone 
on the richly decorated tympanon above the entrance, situated to the 
left and right of Christ as judge on his throne. This was a constant, 
visual, reminder that there will be a time when it is too late to prepare 
to stand before ‘the throne of glory’. 

Today, however, Matthew’s appeal to a wider public has less to do 
with images of judgement and the question of eternal life, and more 
with its apparent ethical practicality. The peace movement of the 
second half of the twentieth century focused heavily on the beatitudes 
(5.3-11), giving prominence — for the first time in history — to the sixth 


36 Only in Matthew’s gospel is righteousness (dikaiosyné) a prominent topic, oscillating 
between a christological and an ethical meaning. See Deines, Die Gerechtigkeit; for 
an English summary see Roland Deines, ‘Not the Law but the Messiah: Law and 
Righteousness in the Gospel of Matthew — an Ongoing Debate’, in John Nolland and 
D. M. Gurtner, eds., Built upon the Rock: Studies in the Gospel of Matthew (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2008), 53-84. 
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of these: ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called the 
children of God’ (5.9). In light of this, most or all of the beatitudes came 
to be understood as ethical imperatives rather than promises, and to 
‘hunger and thirst for righteousness’ (5.6) could become an appeal 
to fight for justice.*” But jettisoning Matthew’s carefully constructed 
context around these verses to undergird contemporary ethical 
approaches is not without its problems, as can be exemplified in the 
very blessing of the peacemakers. It precedes a warning against adultery 
and the rejection of divorce in the same chapter (5.9, 27-32, repeated in 
19.3-9 with the additional denial of remarriage after a divorce), but few 
would take to the streets supporting both teachings of Jesus with the 
same verve. 

No one can and should be prevented from using isolated verses for 
a personal purpose, but it is surely wiser to listen carefully to the text 
as a whole and to take its intentions and motives into account as well. It 
is therefore important to look at a final element of Matthew’s carefully 
constructed narrative web, namely his juxtaposition of Jesus’ words and 
deeds. The last word of Jesus in his fifth and final sermon is ‘eternal life’ 
(25.46), which he is able to grant or to deny. Immediately thereafter he 
announces to his disciples that during the approaching Passover he ‘will 
be handed over to be crucified’ (26.2), which for the gospel readers 
does not come as a total surprise: for they know by now that Jesus came 
‘to give his life as a ransom for many’ (20.28). This shows that such 
apparently abrupt thematic transitions (from judgement and eternal life 
to the crucifixion) are a Matthean way of conveying his understanding 
of Jesus’ mission; and it is important to recognize the significance of 
this. The Matthean Jesus did not come to talk ‘theology’, but to do it. 
The first evangelist does not present a doctrine of atonement but 
tells the story of Jesus’ life which opens the way to eternal life by 
accepting crucifixion. 


MAKING THE MOST OF MATTHEW 


There are, of course, many more topics that could be discussed here. 
A lot of recent scholarship has focused on the gospel’s relation to its 
imperial context and particularly on the social questions it addresses. 
Another important issue for consideration is Matthew’s description of 


37 Cf. Deines, Die Gerechtigkeit, 11-18. 
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the Jewish parties, most prominently the Pharisees, and the fierce con- 
flict between them and Jesus, texts which then played a role in the 
history of Christian anti-Judaism. Also, Matthew’s use of scripture, his 
eschatologically grounded ethics and his focus on going through 
the narrow gate and walking the narrow path that leads to life 
(7.13-14) are theological ‘strands’ which merit further consideration. 
Yet from whichever angle the gospel is approached, it is important to 
consider what Matthew has left behind. Is it scripture — God’s word, 
written under the Spirit’s guidance and presenting the road of salvation? 
Is it a fascinating first-century window into the thought-world of an 
early Christian group defining and defending its inchoate identity 
against and amid other Jewish and proto-Christian groups? Is it simply 
a good story worthy of remembering? Or is it a delusory fairy-tale best 
forgotten? 

In Kazantzakis’s novel, when Jesus asks Matthew how he had man- 
aged to write about his baptism without being there, Matthew replies: 
‘The angel revealed it to me.’ Later, Matthew asks Jesus, ‘What did 
you think? Could I have written all those miracles myself?’ The ques- 
tion is left unanswered in the novel, but Jesus encourages Matthew 
to ‘write whatever the angel dictates’, wondering whether these words 
‘were the truest truth’.3® 

Nearly 2,000 years of reading and research have not solved the 
riddles of Matthew or exhausted its meaning; and so it is to be expected 
that it will continue to attract new readers to whom this elusive scribe, 
trained for the kingdom of heaven, will offer from his treasure wisdom 
both new and old (cf. 13.52). 
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ELIZABETH E. SHIVELY 


Mark’s breathless, earthy storytelling often makes his account of Jesus 
the favourite among students of the gospels. Yet its reception has a 
sinuous past. Patristic writers viewed the evangelist as the first tran- 
scriber of the Jesus tradition based on the early second-century testi- 
mony of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, that Mark was the interpreter of 
the apostle Peter (Eusebius, Church History, 3.39.15). This changed 
in the fourth century, when St Augustine argued that Matthew was 
the first gospel and Mark was Matthew’s ‘attendant and epitomizer’ 
(On The Harmony of the Gospels, 1.2.4). As a result, commentators 
preferred Matthew over Mark up to the eighteenth century. Mark’s 
image did not improve until the rise of historical criticism, when most 
scholars shifted to the view that Mark was the earliest gospel and the 
best source for reconstructing a biography of Jesus. Mark has been a 
testing ground of new methods for approaching the gospels ever since. 
In the process, the evangelist has evolved from historical reporter to 
collector of traditions to theologically reflective editor to creative 
author to biographer to transcriber of an oral performance. What began 
as the snubbed sister has ended up as the darling of gospel studies. 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


While the evangelist (‘Mark’) does not identify himself or give a title to 
his work (‘according to Mark’ was a later addition), the gospel was 
attributed traditionally to the John Mark mentioned in Acts and the 
letters of Paul, on the basis of Papias’ testimony (Acts 12.12, 25; 13.5, 
13-14; I5.37-40; 2 Tim 4.11). Because of the supposed connection with 
Peter, the traditional view is that Mark wrote in Rome to Gentile 
Christians suffering persecution under Nero in the late 60s CE. Many 
scholars continue to hold variations of the view that the gospel was 
written in Rome, while others suggest that it originated in Syria, Galilee 
or Palestine. With a range of serious proposals, the only safe admission 


I57 
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is that we do not know for sure where the gospel originated, other than 
to say that it was probably written towards the end of the Jewish War, 
just before or after 70 CE. (cf. Mk 13). 

Nevertheless, Mark would have written within and to a community 
while probably also imagining that his work would gain a larger audi- 
ence. It may be that the fading of living memory or the deaths of 
eyewitnesses generated the need to preserve this cultural memory about 
Jesus in written form." While some have recently argued that Mark’s 
gospel was originally delivered or even composed in performance,” the 
gospel’s oral features and aural reception in the ancient world cannot 
negate the fact that at some point an author wrote something down. 
By writing in the form of this narrative, Mark frames the event of Jesus’ 
life, death and resurrection as the ’good news’ which establishes God’s 
kingdom, requires a response of repentance and belief and, therefore, 
shapes the identity of his followers. Moreover, the medium of writing 
makes the memory of the event accessible across time and space, 
thereby extending its influence for the formation and maintenance of 
Christian identity. Mark’s gospel, therefore, functions historically, 
theologically and socially. 

Evidence internal to the gospel supports the view that Mark has 
historical, theological and social concerns. At the outset, Mark fits 
his announcement of ‘the beginning of the good news of Jesus Christ’ 
(Mk 1.1) within the identity-forming contexts of the Jewish scriptures 
and Roman imperialism. For example, through the language of ‘good 
news’, ‘Son of God’ and ‘kingdom of God’ in the prologue and through- 
out the narrative, Mark offers a competing discourse to that of Rome 
by recontextualizing familiar images and concepts of power that the 
empire communicated through texts, inscriptions, speech, art, coins 
and architecture. Through this language, he also offers a competing 
discourse to that of conventional Judaism by defending as good news 
the notion that God’s kingdom is inaugurated through the suffering and 
death of the Messiah. Furthermore, Mark develops a pattern of imita- 
tion between the life of Jesus and the lives of his followers. Jesus’ way of 
suffering-to-glory is repeatedly linked to that of his followers, as teach- 
ings on discipleship follow the three passion predictions (8.32-38; 


* See further Eric Eve, Behind the Gospels: Understanding the Oral Tradition (London: 
SPCK, 2013), 29. 

* See Whitney Shiner, Proclaiming the Gospel: First-Century Performance of Mark 
(Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2003). 
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9.32-48; 10.35-45). The motif of suffering is also found in 4.16-17, 
where the rocky ground in the parable of the sower represents those 
who fall away on account of persecution, and in 13.9-13, where Jesus 
foretells the persecution of his future followers for their witness. Mark 
makes Jesus’ way a paradigmatic path for discipleship throughout the 
gospel. By means of this developing paradigm, Mark thus joins christ- 
ology and discipleship so that the story of Jesus generates the formation 
and maintenance of Christian identity. 


GENRE 


Mark is the only one of the four evangelists to introduce his work with 
the word ‘gospel’ (evangelion, Mk 1.1). Simply put, ‘gospel’ means ‘good 
news’, and it refers to a message or proclamation. Some time earlier, the 
apostle Paul had referred to a non-literary proclamation of the ‘good 
news’ about the coming, life, death and resurrection of Jesus (1 Cor 
15.1). Earlier still, the prophet Isaiah had announced the ‘good news’ 
of the Lord’s imminent coming to save his people from their captors and 
cover their sin (Isa 40-55; see especially 49.7; 52.7 LXX). Now, Mark 
narrates the proclamation about Jesus as the realization of Isaiah’s ‘good 
news’ for God’s people (cf. Isa 40.1-10). Thus he locates the story of 
Jesus as the culmination of a larger story already in progress about God’s 
acts to redeem his people. Yet, as mentioned above, Mark taps not only 
into Israel’s worldview and expectations of salvation, but also into 
Rome’s. For example, the author of the Priene Inscription (c. 9 BCE) 
presents Caesar as a quasi-messianic figure by stating that Providence 
has looked down on Rome’s people by sending Caesar as a saviour to 
end war and bring peace to the land. Accordingly, the birthday of the 
emperor is announced as ‘the beginning of good news for the world’. 
Mark thus implicitly challenges any view of the world that claims an 
alternative rule or promise of salvation. 

The identification of the word ‘gospel’ in its historical context, 
however, does not entirely explain Mark’s genre. A network of available 
historical literary genres such as Greco-Roman biography or ‘lives’, 
Greek drama, Hebrew historical narrative, prophecy, apocalypse and 


3 Craig A. Evans, ‘Mark’s Incipit and the Priene Calendar Inscription: From Jewish 
Gospel to Greco-Roman Gospel’, Journal of Greco-Roman Christianity and 
Judaism, 1 (2000), 67-81; Michael Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman World: 
Divine Sonship in Its Social and Political Context (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 86-131. 
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popular storytelling would have provided significant models for Mark’s 
writing. Most notably, Mark imitates the literary techniques and rhet- 
orical characteristics of Hebrew narratives, including repetition of 
words and themes, intercalation, summaries and framing devices; and 
he fits his account of Jesus into the larger history of God’s redemptive 
acts. It is thus best to think of Mark’s genre in blended terms, especially 
in light of the flexible and changing nature of genre in the ancient 
world. The import of generic blending is apparent in the prologue 
(Mk 1.1-13). An ancient audience would probably recognize the struc- 
ture of biography blended with history and prophetic and apocalyptic 
themes, lending Mark’s account a specific focus that begins to shape 
a particular sort of world. Mark introduces his subject, Jesus, in the first 
line (1.1) and then inscribes Jesus’ appearance into the history of God’s 
activity by presenting the good news as the fulfilment of Israel’s proph- 
etic hope. The opening position of the citation and ascription to Isaiah 
indicates that Mark views Isaiah as an interpretative key both for the 
prologue and the whole gospel, as if to say, this is that, or this ‘good 
news’ of Jesus is that good news about which Isaiah wrote. Mark builds 
on Isaiah’s presentation of God as the Strong One of Jacob who over- 
comes Babylon’s strong men who oppress God’s people (Isa 49.26); but 
now the Spirit-filled Jesus is the stronger one who overcomes the strong 
man, Satan, who oppresses humanity (cf. 3.22-30).+ The brevity of the 
prologue and the proximity of the baptism and temptation narratives to 
the opening citation suggest that Mark views the conflict between Jesus 
and Satan as the beginning of the fulfilment of Israel’s prophetic hope. 

Mark thus recontextualizes historical and prophetic themes with 
apocalyptic ones to create new meaning. Through such generic blending, 
the evangelist creates a world that has certain values and that generates 
certain expectations in his audience. It is a world in which the current 
catastrophic state of affairs is due to Satan’s rule of the earth with his 
army of unclean spirits, and in which cosmic and human conflicts 
intersect as history moves towards its end. It is a world not only in 
which Jesus is the centre of interest, but also in which God has broken 
into history in order to act decisively to end his people’s captivity both to 
human oppressors and to their own sin by overcoming Satan’s kingdom 
to establish God’s. Finally, the idea of ‘proclamation’ lends a structure to 
the prologue and, indeed, the whole gospel: for the author proclaims ... 


+ See Elizabeth E. Shively, Apocalyptic Imagination in the Gospel of Mark: The 
Literary and Theological Role of Mark 3.22-30, BZNW 189 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2012). 
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God proclaims through Isaiah the prophet ... John the Baptist proclaims 
(1.4) ... Jesus proclaims (1.14-15] ... various characters proclaim, or fail 
to (5.19-20; 16.8) ... future followers will proclaim (13.10) ... and, 
finally, the audience is compelled (implicitly) to proclaim the good news 
of God’s coming kingdom. Thus Mark is best described as a network of 
existing genres framed as ‘gospel’ for the purpose of addressing historical, 
social and theological concerns. In other words, we might describe Mark 
as a genre sui generis but not ex nihilo. 


STYLE 


To many, Mark’s use of the Greek language seems mediocre at best 
when compared with the Greco-Roman rhetorical standards of the day. 
Mark tends to use paratactic sentence structures, joining clauses with 
‘and’ (kai), instead of using relative pronouns and subordinate clauses. In 
addition, he generates a sense of urgency by using the word ‘immedi- 
ately’ (euthus) forty-two times, and a sense of vividness by frequently 
using the historical present, for example: ‘And immediately, the Spirit 
drives Jesus out to the wilderness’ (1.12; compare with Mt 4.1 and Lk 4.1, 
both of which omit ‘immediately’ and use the past tense). The tendency 
of Matthew and Luke regularly to omit these and other elements of 
Mark’s grammar and style have led many to think that Mark’s Greek 
is inferior. Recent study of verbal aspect in the works of ancient authors 
such as Thucidydes, however, problematizes the view that Mark’s use of 
the historical present means that he is a vulgar grammarian.° 

Yet Mark’s arrangement of episodes and imitation of the rhetoric of 
Hebrew narrative suggest that he is a rather more sophisticated story- 
teller than was once thought. Throughout the narrative, Mark guides the 
audience through a number of rhetorical and stylistic devices: repetition 
of words and themes (e.g. kingdom, faith, fear, bread, follow, power, 
authority); foreshadowing and retrospection (e.g. 3.6 with 8.15; 11.18; 
12.13 and 14.1); inclusio, or the framing of large sections of the gospel 
with similar episodes (e.g. 8.22-26 and 10.46-52 frame 8.27-10.45); 
intercalation, or the insertion of one story within another (e.g. 3.20-35; 
5.21-43; 6.7-32; II.12-25; 14.1-11, 53-72); threefold patterns (e.g. 8.31, 
9.31 and 10.32-34; 14.32-42; 14.66-72); and irony (e.g. 14.65-72; 


5 For example, see Egbert J. Bakker, ‘Verbal Aspect and Mimetic Description in 
Thucydides’, in Egbert J. Bakker, ed., Grammar As Interpretation: Greek Literature 
in Its Linguistic Contexts, Mnemosyne: Supplementum 171 (Leiden, New York and 
Cologne: Brill, 1997), 7-54, esp. 18. 
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cf. 26-31). The intended effect of these stylistic devices is to communi- 
cate meaning with a persuasive effect on the audience.° 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Apocalyptic Symbolic World 
The Gospel of Mark may be considered ‘apocalyptic’, because while it 
lies outside the genre apocalypse, it exhibits the genre’s characteristic 
outlook. That is, Mark’s gospel displays a vertical-spatial dimension 
(cosmic forces involved on the earth) and a horizontal-temporal dimen- 
sion (movement towards imminent future salvation).’ More specific- 
ally, Mark presents Jesus as an eschatological figure who engages 
a world under Satan’s power in order both to free captives and form a 
new community that does God’s will, and to usher in God’s new age 
(see 3.22-30). Mark employs symbolic language and themes in order to 
reveal an unseen reality to an audience who may have come to believe 
that the affliction of God’s Messiah and his followers belongs to a world 
gone awry. Mark reveals that the suffering, death and resurrection of the 
Messiah, in fact, reorders the world, inaugurates God’s reign and so is a 
necessity of God’s plan (8.31). This revelation functions to strengthen 
Jesus’ followers to consider how to persevere in the call to deny them- 
selves, take up their cross and follow him. 

Jesus’ parables contribute to the apocalyptic character of Mark’s 
gospel. The parable has its antecedent in the Hebrew mashal (e.g. 
1 Sam 10.12; 2 Sam 12.1-7), but it also appears later in Jewish apocalyp- 
tic literature. There, parables are deployed to reveal divine mysteries to 
a seer and may be understood only through the interpretation of a 
divinely appointed angelic being (e.g. 2 Esdras 4.13-21; 1 Enoch 
38.1-43.3}. Similarly, the Markan Jesus is the divine appointee who both 
deploys enigmatic parables and provides the interpretation apart from 
which no one can understand them (a noted exception is Mk 7.24-30). 
When Jesus finishes the parable of the sower, those around him along 
with the disciples ask about the parables, presumably because they seek 
understanding (4.10). Jesus responds that while they have been given the 


6 For a discussion of the functions of these and other stylistic devices, see David 
Rhoads, Joanna Dewey and Donald Michie, Mark As Story: An Introduction to the 
Narrative of a Gospel, 3rd ed. (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2012), esp. 39-61. 

7 This builds on John J. Collins’s classic definition in The Apocalyptic Imagination: An 
Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic Literature, 3rd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2016}, 9. 
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mystery of God’s kingdom, those outside receive everything in parables 
(v. 11). His statement suggests that the disciples receive parables, like 
everyone else, but also receive the mystery of God’s kingdom that 
generates understanding; by contrast, those outside receive everything 
in parables so that they may not understand and receive forgiveness (cf. 
Isa 6.9-10}, a key benefit of God’s kingdom (1.14—-15; 3.2829]. Jesus then 
provides an interpretation by explaining the parable of the sower. Thus 
outsiders receive parables; insiders receive parables plus teaching that 
should generate understanding. Mark underlines this point at the end of 
the chapter: Jesus speaks everything in parables (that is, to everyone), but 
provides a private explanation to his disciples (4.3 3-34). Nevertheless, in 
spite of the provision of the mystery of God’s kingdom through Jesus’ 
special teaching, the disciples’ spiritual dullness grows as the narrative 
progresses and they cannot unravel who he is or what he is up to, so that 
they increasingly set their minds on human ways rather than on God’s 
(8.33). Like the healing of the blind man at Bethsaida (8.22-26), the 
partial insight they have been given requires additional revelation in 
order to generate a full understanding of Jesus’ person and mission. 


Messianic Secret 
When scholars first decided that Mark was the earliest of the synoptic 
gospels, they also decided that it was the most reliable and unbiased 
source for writing a biography of Jesus. That changed when, in 1901, 
William Wrede drew attention to Mark’s emphasis on the ‘messianic 
secret’ in his book of the same title. This so-called secrecy theme is 
apparent in a number of places: Jesus silences demons because they 
recognize him (1.2425, 34; 3-11-12); he warns those he has healed not 
to tell others what he has done for them (1.44—-45; 5.43; 7.36; 8.26); 
he instructs his disciples not to reveal that he is the Messiah (8.30); he 
charges Peter, James and John not to tell what they saw on the Mount of 
Transfiguration until after the resurrection (9.9); yet the women at the 
tomb say nothing to anyone even though they are instructed to tell 
(16.8b). Wrede argued that this secrecy theme is Mark’s own strategy for 
painting over a non-messianic historical Jesus with a messianic colour- 
wash after the fact, leading to the conclusion that the gospel could no 
longer be viewed as a reliable and unbiased source. But the secrecy 


8 William Wrede, The Messianic Secret, trans. J. C. G. Grieg (Cambridge, UK: James 
Clarke & Co., 1971; first published 1901). 
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theme is complex, and there are other ways to understand its signifi- 
cance. While Jesus instructs some to keep silent about healings and 
exorcisms, he openly heals without such injunctions in other instances 
and sends the Gerasene demoniac back to his (Gentile) home to go and 
tell of his experience. Likewise, while Jesus warns some to keep silent 
about his identity during his Galilean ministry, he accepts Bartimaeus’ 
public identification as Son of David just before he enters Jerusalem 
(10.48), and likewise accepts the high priest’s public identification of 
him as the Messiah and Son of the Blessed just before he is crucified 
(14.61-62).? The best explanation may be that Mark is implying that 
Jesus warned people to secrecy in order to prevent misplaced messianic 
fervour while also emphasizing that a full understanding of Jesus’ iden- 
tity comes only subsequent to his death and resurrection.*° 


Portrayal of the Disciples 

Mark notoriously portrays the disciples more negatively than the other 
gospels do. For example, to episodes in which Mark leaves the disciples 
in their misunderstanding or hard-heartedness, Matthew offers correct- 
ives to the effect that they understood what Jesus was saying (cf. Mk 
6.51-52 and Mt 14.33; Mk 9.11-13 and Mt 17.10-13; Mk 8.16-18 and 
Mt 16.12-13). Yet Mark’s portrait of the disciples is not entirely nega- 
tive. They appear in a mostly positive light up to and including chapter 
6, functioning as a foil for others who misunderstand and resist Jesus’ 
mission (see 2.1-3.6; 6.1-13]. But their increasing interactions with 
Jesus reveal that the disciples lack depth in their understanding of his 
identity and their followership, so that they eventually become negative 
examples and a foil for Jesus. The disciples’ repeated resistance and 
imperceptions enable a narrative demonstration of Jesus’ identity as 
the Messiah and Son of God. For example, Jesus’ cycle of three passion 
predictions are each followed by the disciples’ misunderstanding. This 
pattern serves to highlight Jesus’ identity and mission as the Messiah 
who fulfils that role as the suffering Son of Man, because it allows for 
three corrective teachings that culminate in Jesus’ statement of pur- 
pose: he has come not to be served, but to give his life as a ransom for 
many (10.45). 


° For a sustained argument that Mark’s presentation of Jesus as Messiah is rooted in 
Davidic sonship, see Max Botner, Jesus Christ As the Son of David in the Gospel of 
Mark, SNTSMS 174 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2019). 

1° Edward Adams, Parallel Lives of Jesus: A Guide to the Four Gospels (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox, 2011), 58. 
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Abrupt Beginning and Ending 
Some have concluded that Mark’s omission of a birth narrative and 
resurrection appearances results in a clumsy, unsatisfactory or even 
embarrassing presentation that Matthew and Luke felt compelled to 
correct. Yet accounts of Jesus, his teaching, death and resurrection were 
already known and circulating before Mark wrote (e.g. 1 Cor 11.23-26; 
15.3-7). Thus it is likely that Mark’s beginning and ending are the way 
that they are not because he was a daft storyteller, but because he had a 
purpose in his telling. That is, Mark’s aim was not only to concretize 
events in writing, but also to make a distinctive statement about their 
meaning. 

Most scholars agree that 16.8 is the earliest and most reliable ending 
of the gospel but disagree about how to explain its features. Some argue 
that the true ending was lost or never written and that the other gospels 
provide the sort of formal closure that an ancient audience would 
have expected. Yet closure at the end of ancient literature was an 
optional, rather than compulsory, feature. Open and reopened endings 
appear in ancient literature — from Jonah to Acts to Homer’s Odyssey to 
Plutarch’s Lives — inviting the audience to respond with reflection and 
interpretation according to intratextual cues. Mark’s ending, though, is, 
complex. This is because the crucifixion scene ends with a sense of 
completion when the temple veil is torn and the centurion cries out that 
Jesus is the Son of God, echoing language and themes from the prologue. 
But 16.1-8 reopens unaddressed themes of resurrection, unbelief and 
fear to leave them with the audience. At the climax of the passage, 
the young man at the tomb announces that Jesus has been raised and 
commands the women to ‘go tell the disciples and Peter’ (16.7). This 
announcement recalls Jesus’ passion predictions that he will suffer, die 
and rise, predictions which now stand fulfilled because God has raised 
him (I surmise this from the passive verb, ‘he has been raised’). The 
announcement also recalls Jesus’ predictions of both Peter’s denial and 
the disciples’ flight and his future presence with them in Galilee 
(14.27-30). One key critique of the ‘open ending’ view, however, is that 
Mark must have narrated Jesus’ resurrection appearance in Galilee, for 
otherwise it would be the only one of his promises left unfulfilled in 
the course of the narrative (cf. 8.31; 9.31; 10.32-34; 12.1I-12; 14.17-21, 
27-31). But perhaps this is exactly the point. Since everything Jesus 
predicts has always happened, then the women (and Mark’s audience) 
should have every reason to believe that this promise will also come to 
pass. The tricky matter is that belief in the promise that Jesus will 
appear in Galilee requires belief that God has raised him. The effect of 
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the abrupt ending, then, is to amplify the response of faith. It functions 
not only to proclaim that Jesus is risen in fulfilment of his passion 
predictions; but also to compel the audience to reflect on the coherence 
of suffering, dying and rising and respond in faith to the God who raises 


the dead. 


STRUCTURE 


Mark’s gospel turns on Jesus’ first passion prediction in response to 
Peter’s confession that Jesus is the Messiah (8.27-31). This turning point 
roughly divides the gospel in half. In the first half of the narrative (chaps. 
1-8), Mark builds up to Peter’s confession, setting Jesus’ ministry in 
Galilee, where he manifests the good news of God’s kingdom through 
preaching and mighty acts of exorcism and healing. Throughout the 
Galilean ministry, human characters wrestle with the question ‘who 
is Jesus?’ (2.7; 4.41; 6.2-3, 14-16]. Finally, Jesus presses his disciples, 
‘who do you say that I am?’ In response to Peter’s confession, Jesus 
predicts his suffering, death and resurrection openly and for the first 
time, thereby interpreting what it means for him to be the ‘Messiah’ 
(8.32). The second half of the gospel then builds upon Peter’s confession 
as Jesus makes his way to Jerusalem, where he teaches, suffers, dies and 
rises. Along the way, the disciples, the Jewish authorities, the crowds 
and even Jesus himself wrestle with the unconventional understanding 
of the Messiah and his mission. 

Features of Mark’s gospel have made it notoriously difficult for 
scholars to agree on a more detailed outline. Joanna Dewey is surely 
correct in suggesting that Mark is more like an ‘interwoven tapestry’ 
with ‘multiple overlapping structures and sequences’ than it is a linear 
argument.** As soon as someone suggests a break or turning point in the 
narrative that indicates a new section, someone else finds an element 
within the new section that links to the preceding one. Thus the point 
of the following discussion is to encourage a reading and a re-reading of 
Mark that is not strictly linear but one that attends to Mark’s overlap- 
ping features, which foreshadow and echo its narrative and theological 
themes. 


1 Joanna Dewey, ‘Mark As Interwoven Tapestry: Forecasts and Echoes for a Listening 
Audience’, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 53 (1991), 221-36, at 224; see also Elizabeth 
Struthers Malbon, ‘Echoes and Foreshadowings in Mark 4-8: Reading and Rereading’, 
JBL, 112 (1993), 211-30. 
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FOLLOWING JESUS THROUGH MARK 


Prologue, 1.1-13 
Mark’s announcement of ‘the good news about Jesus the Messiah, the 
Son of God’ (1.1) and Jesus’ announcement of ‘the good news from God’ 
(1.14) frame the prologue. The title ‘Son of God’ appears in the vast 
majority of English translations, but the manuscript evidence for its 
inclusion is debatable. Nevertheless, a version of the title appears just 
a few verses later at the baptism (v. 11), establishing ‘Son of God’ as an 
important title for Mark: it signals that Jesus is God’s chosen one, who 
is radically obedient to his heavenly Father. At his baptism Jesus is 
presented as both Son of God (Ps 2.7) and Suffering Servant (Isa 42.1; 
see the discussion below). This identity structure is developed at key 
moments in the narrative, which indicate that Jesus’ radical obedience 
as God’s Son is elucidated as he takes the role of the righteous servant 
who suffers while anticipating God’s vindication (1.24; 3.11; 5.7; 9.7; 
12.6; 13.32; 14.60-62; 15.39). 

The prologue is set in the wilderness at the Jordan river, just before 
Jesus’ public ministry. There, John the Baptist performs a purification 
ritual by which people repent of their sins through confession and water 
baptism (1.4-5). John’s summons to the wilderness indicates that the 
normal means of maintaining God’s covenant relationship with his 
people — through temple sacrifices — is no longer effectual because 
Israel has broken the covenant. Mark’s opening citation (Isa 40.3; 
Mal 3.1, paralleled in Ex 23.20) helps the audience to interpret John’s 
baptism and Jesus’ subsequent mission, for which John prepares. Jewish 
tradition had apparently joined these texts," perhaps because both 
Malachi and Isaiah speak of preparatory messengers who go before 
Israel in the context of maintaining the covenant. In fact, it is likely that 
Malachi reworked Exodus 23.20 in order to draw attention to Israel’s 
faithlessness to the covenant.*? While the messenger in Exodus 23.20 
goes before Israel so that the Lord may show his faithfulness in fighting 
against the Canaanites to remove them from the land, Malachi warns 
that his messenger prepares the way of the Lord, who fights against the 
unfaithful among Israel to remove them from the covenant community. 
The wider context of Isaiah 40.3, then, employs Exodus imagery to clothe 


* Joel Marcus, The Way of the Lord: Christological Exegesis of the Old Testament in 
the Gospel of Mark (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 1992), 13. 

*3 Beth Glazier-McDonald, Malachi: The Divine Messenger, Society of Biblical 
Literature Dissertation Series 98 (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1987), 130-31. 
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the announcement of the ‘good news’ of God’s deliverance of his people 
from their captors (e.g. Isa 44.27; 49.24; 52.12; 50.2) with a view to 
restoring their covenant relationship with God.*+ Malachi and Isaiah 
thus work together to deliver a warning and a promise to God’s people. 
With this tradition in mind, the audience may see that John essentially 
calls Israel back to the beginning through this ritual, that is, back to the 
wilderness to enter the water and re-enact their creation as a people. 
The events in the wilderness recall the Exodus, when the Lord delivered 
Israel from Egypt. Then, the Lord showed himself to be a powerful 
warrior by overthrowing his enemies and leading the people through 
water and wilderness and into the land to become their king (Ex 15.2, 
13, 18). Now, John prepares for the coming of Jesus the Messiah, the one 
whom God has anointed to bring about a new deliverance at the turn of 
the ages. Jesus generates this new Exodus by entering the water at his 
baptism, entering the wilderness with the Spirit to overpower the enemy 
and then entering the land to announce and establish God’s reign. 

At the mention of the ‘Messiah’, an audience familiar with the 
Jewish scriptures would think of 2 Samuel 7.12-16, which promised 
an anointed king from the line of David." Some people at the time of 
Jesus would have expected a Davidic Messiah in the form of a military 
warrior (see Psalms of Solomon 17.22-25; cf. Mk 10.35-45), but Jesus 
reveals that he will accomplish his Messianic mission by suffering, 
dying and rising (see 8.31). Jesus will not reject the role of ‘Messiah’, 
but redefine it. He begins this redefinition by joining his fellow Israelites 
for baptism; but the divine voice from heaven sets Jesus apart by declar- 
ing Jesus to be ‘my Son, the beloved’ (1.11). This scene fuses Psalm 2.7 
(‘this is my son’) with Isaiah 42.1 (some also detect an allusion to the 
story of the binding of Isaac in Gen 22), which describes the mission of 
the Lord’s Spirit-filled servant. So God authorizes Jesus’ status as 
anointed king, beloved Son and Suffering Servant. 

Jesus exercises his authority as the Spirit-filled Messiah and Son of 
God when the Spirit drives him into the wilderness to do battle with 
Satan. As the anointed warrior king, Jesus deals Satan a decisive blow 
and emerges from the wilderness in order to announce the good news 


™ Rikki E. Watts has argued that the theme of new exodus in Isaiah 40-55 is 
paradigmatic for Mark’s gospel; see Isaiah’s New Exodus and Mark (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Academic, 2000), 53-121. 

= John J. Collins provides a helpful summary of messianic ideas current during Jesus’ 
time in The Scepter and the Star: Messianism in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2nd 
ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010). 
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that God’s reign is at hand, a reign that upends the cosmic order. He 
then connects his preaching to that of the Baptist by calling people to 
repent and believe in the good news; but unlike John, Jesus will bring 
the benefits of God’s reign to the earth through his ministry, death 
and resurrection. 


Ministry in Galilee, 1.16-3.6 
Jesus’ opening act at the Capernaum synagogue both confirms the 
authority established at his baptism and demonstrates a key purpose 
of his mission (1.21-28). When a demon-possessed man approaches 
Jesus in the synagogue, the unclean spirit acts as a spokesperson for 
the rest of the demon horde by asking, ‘Have you come to destroy us? 
I know who you are, the holy one of God.’ Jesus’ act of exorcism 
indicates a positive answer to the question. Moreover, the onlookers 
are amazed at the authoritative nature of Jesus’ teaching because it is 
unlike that of the scribes (v. 22), and they link it to his command over 
the unclean spirits (v. 27). Afterwards, Jesus extends this authority by 
travelling around Galilee, teaching and casting out demons (see 1.38). 

Jesus uses the self-designation ‘Son of Man’ both here and elsewhere 
to explain and clarify his identity and mission as the Messiah. The 
image comes from Daniel 7, where ‘one like a son of man’ is given an 
everlasting kingdom for God’s oppressed people. The Markan Jesus’ 
appropriation of the Danielic Son of Man signals fulfilment of prophecy 
and a basis for end-time hope. At this point in Mark’s story, Jesus 
declares his authority as the Son of Man to forgive sins on the earth 
and to interpret the Law (2.10, 28), episodes set in a series of conflicts 
with the Jewish authorities that culminate in an early plot to destroy 
him (2.1-3.6). Later, Jesus uses the self-designation ‘Son of Man’ to 
re-interpret the ‘Messiah’ as one who must suffer, die and rise in order 
to establish God’s reign (8.31; 9.31; 10.33-34); and again, he uses it to 
tell of his future coming when he will, as the glorious Son of Man, 
consummate God’s reign (8.38; 13.26; 14.62). 


Ministry around the Sea of Galilee, 3.7-8.21 
There is a shift in the narrative when Jesus withdraws to the Sea of 
Galilee (3.7). At this point Mark begins to distinguish between the 
crowd, the disciples (an undesignated number of people who follow 
Jesus) and the twelve apostles (3.9, 13-19; 4.10; 8.34]. Jesus continues 
to extend his authority by commissioning the twelve to preach and to 
cast out demons in imitation of his own kingdom activity (3.13-15; 
6.7-13). In contrast, his family and a group of scribes try to prevent that 
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very activity (3.20-22). In particular, the scribes, who have come down 
from Jerusalem to check out Jesus’ ministry (3.22), seek to invalidate it 
by saying that he derives his power and authority from Satan (cf. 1.22). 
Jesus responds by stating what the audience already knows from the 
prologue, that he performs exorcisms by the power of the Spirit 
(3.23-29]. He also responds by drawing a distinction between ‘insiders’ 
and ‘outsiders’ to create a new family, organized not by kin or religious 
ties, but by the purposeful activity of doing God’s will (vv. 31-35). 

The parables in 4.1-34 heighten the contrast between the many 
outside who do not perceive Jesus’ person and mission and the few 
who do. Though the disciples are given the mystery of the kingdom of 
God as ‘insiders’ and have witnessed and experienced the power of God’s 
reign through Jesus’ words and deeds, the calming of the storm tests their 
understanding (4.35-41). They are undone when they believe their own 
death is imminent and, as a result, exhibit a lack of faith (vv. 38, 40). 
Mark uses the language of an exorcism to describe Jesus rebuking 
the wind and commanding the sea to be silent, thereby casting the event 
as a struggle against a cosmic opponent (4.35-41). However, Jesus’ 
authority and power over the storm and, by extension, over death 
itself do not engender understanding about Jesus’ identity, but reveal 
its lack (4.41). 

By contrast, when Jesus heals the Gerasene demoniac (5.1-20}, the 
restored man exhibits a response to Jesus’ authority and power over 
the world of demons and death that is markedly different from that 
of the fearful disciples. The man begs to ‘be with’ Jesus (hina met’ 
autou, V. 18; cf. 3.14) as a disciple himself. Although Jesus does not allow 
the man to remain with him like one of the twelve, he does nevertheless 
depart from his usual injunction to silence by commissioning the man to 
do what an apostle does (see 3.14): proclaim the kingdom of God and 
serve as living proof of a life restored by means of divine power. 

Jesus further extends the blessings of the kingdom by feeding five 
thousand in a Jewish region with pieces to spare (6.31-43). His fame 
grows as people come to him from the region around Gennesaret for 
healing (6.5 3-56). This growing fame again brings leaders from Jerusalem 
to check out his ministry (7.1; recall 3.22), and they implicitly critique 
him by accusing his disciples of failing to follow the ritual hand-washing 


16 See the discussion of the family and household material in Mark’s Gospel in Stephen 
C. Barton, Discipleship and Family Ties in Mark and Matthew, SNTSMS 80 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 57-124. 
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tradition of the elders. Just as in the opening series of conflicts (2.1-3.6), 
Jesus exerts his authority by drawing attention to the law itself and 
authoritatively interpreting it (7.6-8; recall 2.23-28). Against the view 
of his opponents, he tells a little parable in which he declares that the 
heart is the source of defilement, which the narrator takes as an impli- 
cation that food, then, is not (7.17—23). This episode provides a concep- 
tual bridge to the episodes that follow which take place in Gentile 
territory. Jesus’ ministry to Gentiles would have challenged contempor- 
ary ideas that Gentiles are unclean and contemporary practices that 
support exclusion. First, Jesus encounters a Syrophoenician woman 
who engages him in a parabolic discussion that displays rare insight into 
his person and mission, thereby winning his affirmation and healing for 
her daughter (7.27-28). After this, Jesus feeds the four thousand in the 
Decapolis, further extending kingdom blessings to Gentiles with food to 
spare (8.1-10). 

Throughout the Galilean ministry, Jesus employs the twelve in his 
kingdom work. He sends them to preach and cast out demons, in which 
they have a measure of success (6.12—13, 30; see 3.14-15). He asks them 
to extend kingdom benefits to others not once, but twice by feeding 
the multitudes (6.37; 8.4). Yet the two episodes in boats that follow the 
two feedings reveal the disciples’ growing imperception (6.51-52,; 
8.14-21). At the end of Jesus’ Galilean ministry, his disciples exhibit 
hardened hearts and take the same stance towards him as his opponents 
(8.17-18). 


On the Way to Jerusalem, 8.22—10.52 
Jesus travels from Bethsaida and Caesarea Philippi to Jericho on the way 
to Jerusalem. A threefold pattern unifies 8.27-10.45 and develops its 
themes. Three times, Jesus predicts openly that he will suffer, die and 
rise (8.31; 9.31; 10.32-34]. After each prediction, the disciples miscon- 
strue the nature of his mission and of God’s kingdom (8.32-33; 9.32; 
10.35—-41), and Jesus provides corrective teaching about the nature of 
discipleship (8.34-37; 9.33-37; 10.42-45). In addition, the entire unit is 
framed by two healings: the two-stage healing of the blind man at 
Bethsaida (8.22—26}, which suggests that clear, spiritual sight, like clear 
physical sight, comes both gradually and miraculously; and the imme- 
diate healing of blind Bartimaeus, which accompanies his spiritual 
insight that Jesus is the Son of David, God’s anointed king. 

Jesus’ use of the phrase ‘Son of Man’ in conjunction with suffering, 
death and resurrection conveys a paradox in the concept of the ‘Messiah’. 
Whereas Daniel pictures the one like a son of man as a glorious, heavenly 
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figure (Dan 7.14),*” Jesus pictures himself as the exalted Son of Man only 
after suffering and dying (cf. 13.24-27; 14.62). This redefined image 
upsets conventional expectations that the Messiah’s mission is to 
achieve political liberation from the Romans and their Jewish sympa- 
thizers. Accordingly, Peter responds to Jesus’ prediction by rebuking him 
(8.31-32). Jesus, in turn, responds by rebuking Peter for thinking 
according to human ways instead of God’s ways, and teaches his dis- 
ciples and the crowd that true discipleship (like true messiahship) entails 
denying oneself, taking up one’s cross and following him. Through repe- 
tition and variation, the rest of the literary unit develops the opposition 
between attitudes and choices according to human ways versus those 
according to God’s ways. God’s kingdom does not operate according 
to conventional socio-political ideas about greatness, or according to 
personal ideas about security and material well-being (8.34-38; 
10.17-31), self-aggrandizement (9.33-37), the exclusion of the weak and 
‘unauthorized’ (9.38-41, 42; 10.13-16] or a domineering authority struc- 
ture (10.35-44). 

At the climactic point of the section, Jesus presents his own atti- 
tudes and actions as the quintessential example of his teaching: ‘the Son 
of Man came not to be served, but to serve and to give his life as a 
ransom for many’ (10.45). This singular example functions as the antith- 
esis of the disciples’ cumulative words and actions and thus elevates 
Jesus as the exemplar of discipleship. But it also functions to clarify 
Jesus’ identity and mission as the Messiah who is exalted as Son of Man 
by redeeming his people through his vicarious suffering and death ‘for 
many’ (anti pollon, v. 45; Isa 53.10b—13). 


Teaching in and around the Temple, 11.1-13.37 
When Jesus finally makes his way into the city, the crowd welcomes 
him as king (11.1-10; cf. 2 Kings 9.12-13; Ps 118.25—27; Zech 9.9), but 
when he enters the temple no one welcomes him at all (Mk 11.11). The 
contrast between the cries of the crowd and the silence of the temple 
leaders is striking. Yet that silence confirms the temple leaders’ rejec- 
tion of him (see 3.6, 22; 8.31; 10.33; cf. Mal 3.1 in Mk 1.2). 

The next day, Jesus enters Jerusalem and performs a prophetic, 
symbolic act in the temple that leads to his death (11.15-19). This 


7 Adela Yarbro Collins discusses the debated issues surrounding the origin and 
meaning of the phrase ‘Son of Man’ in ‘The Influence of Daniel on the New 
Testament’, in John J. Collins Daniel: A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, 
Hermeneia (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1993), 90-112. 
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episode is intercalated or ‘sandwiched’ within the story of the cursing 
and withering of the fig tree (11.12-14, 20-21). Mark provides two 
comments in the first half of the fig tree story to facilitate its interpret- 
ation: it was not the time for figs (v. 13), and the disciples heard Jesus’ 
words |v. 14). If we combine these comments with the botanical fact 
that fig trees become leafy before they produce fruit, and with the 
placement of the intercalated story of Jesus’ temple action, we may 
conclude that Jesus was not genuinely looking for figs, but using the 
fig tree to enact a live parable. That is, just as the leaves on the fig 
tree give the appearance of having fruit underneath, so the business 
of the temple makes it appear to be fruitful within. But both are equally 
fruitless, and the temple will become like the fig tree that Jesus curses. 

But the temple leaders question Jesus’ authority (11.27—33), and the 
chief priests, scribes and elders each, in turn, try to trap Jesus in his 
words (12.27—33). In response to their challenge, Jesus tells the parable 
of the wicked tenants about the perennial failure of Israel’s leaders to 
listen to God’s messengers, to the point of ignoring and killing his very 
own Son (12.1-12]. At the end of the parable, he envisions himself as 
the cornerstone of a new temple community, or family of God, marked 
by faith, prayer and forgiveness (11.22—25; cf. 12.10; 3.31-35). 

Jesus’ speech on the Mount of Olives foresees his followers’ con- 
flicts beyond his death and resurrection (chap. 13). Most immediately, 
he answers the disciples’ question about his prediction of the destruc- 
tion of the temple (vv. 1-4). But more broadly, Jesus expands his dis- 
ciples’ vision of the end, for the Son of Man will come only after his 
followers endure the kind of suffering that they have resisted so far in 
the narrative and after the gospel is preached to all nations (vv. 9-13). 
Thus the unit is sprinkled with warnings to watch (blepete) and to 
beware of false messiahs who would lead disciples astray (13.5—6, 
21-23). A series of imperatives throughout 13.5-23 marks Jesus’ instruc- 
tion to his followers about how to live in light of a series of worldly 
upheavals. By contrast, verses 24-27 focus on cosmic upheaval. The 
anti-temple polemic in chapters 11-12 establishes a contrast between 
the faithlessness of the temple leaders and the faithfulness expected of 
Jesus’ followers in chapter 13 (see esp. vv. 9-13, 28-31). 


Suffering and Death, 14.1-15.38 
Jesus has entered Jerusalem as messianic king, and now, two days before 
the Passover, he enters Bethany and an unnamed woman gives him the 
messianic anointing that the priests failed to perform upon his entry 
to the temple (14.3-9). Jesus interprets her actions, saying, ‘she has 
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anointed my body beforehand for its burial’ (v. 8), further emphasizing 
that he is revealed as the Messiah through suffering and death. 

Jesus celebrates the Passover feast with his disciples; he assumes the 
position as head of the new family he has shaped, demonstrating fellow- 
ship, participation and a shared mission (14.12-25; recall 3.31-35]. The 
Passover feast commemorated God’s redemption of Israel from Egypt; 
but Jesus blends the idea of Passover blood with covenant blood by 
explaining that ‘this is my blood of the covenant’ (v. 24). The language 
echoes Exodus 24.8, where Moses ratified the Sinai covenant by sprink- 
ling the people with the blood of an animal (Ex 24.1-8). This suggests 
that Jesus’ blood will ratify a new covenant because Israel had broken 
the old one (see Isa 24.5; Jer 11.10; 22.9; 31.31). Like the vicarious 
suffering of the servant of Isaiah 53, Jesus will pour out his blood for 
many (Mk 14.24; see 10.45) so that his suffering, death and resurrection 
will function to redeem God’s people, turn away God's wrath and create 
a new covenant relationship. 

Yet when Jesus goes to the place called Gethsemane to pray, he asks 
God to remove the cup of his wrath (14.36; cf. 10.38; Isa 51.17; Ps 69.15). 
He is distressed and agitated, and he tells three of his disciples how 
wretched he feels. Three times, Jesus warns them to stay awake and 
pray so that they, too, may avoid the sort of testing that he faces; 
but they fall asleep. Subsequently, the disciples abandon and deny 
him even after protesting that they would rather die than do so 
(14.26-31). By contrast, Jesus prays and stands firm, committing himself 
to God’s will (14.36). 

The question of Jesus’ identity peaks during Jesus’ trial and crucifix- 
ion. At night, the high priest questions him, ‘Are you the Messiah, the 
Son of the Blessed?’ Jesus not only affirms his identity as king, but also 
declares his authority as judge by adding, ‘you will see the Son of 
Man seated at the right hand of power’ and ‘coming with the clouds of 
heaven’ (14.61-62; cf. Dan 7.13). In response, the high priest condemns 
him to death for blasphemy (vv. 63—64). In the morning, the Sanhedrin 
sends Jesus to Pilate, who asks him, ‘Are you the king of the Jews?’ 
(15.2). Again, Jesus answers affirmatively, and after Pilate unsuccess- 
fully tries to release Jesus until the crowd demands Barabbas in Jesus’ 
place, Pilate hands Jesus over to be crucified. The Roman soldiers 
guarding Jesus beat him, spit on him and mock him as ‘King of the 
Jews’ while he awaits crucifixion (15.16-20a). When he is crucified, 
the inscription of the charge reads, ‘The King of the Jews’ (15.26), and 
he is mocked by those who pass by (15.29-30}, chief priests (15.31-32a] 
and those crucified alongside him (15.32a). Thus, ironically, Jesus is 
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tried, condemned and executed for making a claim to his true identity, 
that is, for being ‘king’. 

The crucifixion marks the penultimate act of redemption from 
Satan, sin and death as Jesus gives himself as a vicarious offering to 
reconcile God and his people. He cries out in a loud voice in a way that 
recalls the cries of those from whom he had cast impure spirits (cf. 1.26; 
5.7), suggesting a final confrontation with satanic powers. He experi- 
ences God’s judgement in the darkness that overcomes the land, and is 
accursed as he cries out that God has forsaken him (citing Ps 22.1), 
suggesting that the curses of the covenant that had fallen on Israel for 
violating the law have fallen on him.** And he experiences the painful 
result of mortality when he dies, which suggests a final confrontation 
with the inevitable outcome of those illnesses and afflictions that he 
addressed during his ministry. Yet his redemptive work is not finished 
at the cross; Jesus has said that he will enter God’s kingdom to share in 
the eschatological banquet (14.25). 


Epilogue, 16.1-8 

The trajectory of Mark’s story leads to the climax of the empty tomb, 
because Jesus thrice predicted that he would suffer, die and rise. His 
trust in God and his mysterious absence from this final episode put 
God's action on display (just as in the prologue): the darkness over the 
earth is dispelled, the stone is rolled away, and Jesus is raised (16.2-6). 
God's powerful act in raising Jesus is that by which the audience may 
finally interpret and understand Jesus’ ministry and death (see 9.9). God’s 
act to raise Jesus confirms that Jesus is both God’s Son and the exemplar 
of discipleship because it vindicates the words and deeds by which he 
entrusted himself to God’s will. Yet the women at the tomb, like the 
male disciples before them, fail to grasp the logic of suffering, dying and 
rising that informed Jesus’s words and deeds and, therefore, they fail to 
comprehend the proclamation they hear. The climax of the passage, 
however, is not the failed comprehension or action of the women, but 
God's act to raise Jesus (v. 6). Thus Mark compels the audience to 
imagine an ending that depends not on human activity, but on God’s 
activity to triumph over the weakness and apparent failure of a dead 
Messiah so that they may respond to the improbable ‘good news’ 
with faith. 


18 Joel Marcus discusses the real sense in which Jesus was forsaken in Mark 8-16: 
A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (New Haven, CT, and 
London: Yale University Press, 2009), 1061-64. 
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9 The Gospel according to Luke 
JOHN T. SQUIRES 


INTRODUCTION: APPROACHING THE TEXT 


Whenever a person turns to a written work and launches into the 
enterprise of seeking its ‘meaning’, a complex process of exploration 
and assessment is set in train. For a start, what the reader brings to the 
task of discovering ‘meaning’ is as important as what the written work 
itself contains. In the case of interpreting a work like the Gospel 
according to Luke, the process is rendered yet more challenging by 
the variety of possible starting points. For example, we may choose to 
approach the gospel through the author’s self-introduction (Lk 1.1-4) 
and enquire about the context in which the author writes and the 
purposes which he has in mind. Or we may observe that Luke’s is but 
one of four accounts of Jesus within the New Testament, and so ask 
questions concerning the relationship between these four accounts. 
What key themes are distinctive in Luke? And what aspects of the story 
of Jesus, found in other gospels, have been minimized or omitted? 
Again, we might note that this gospel is the first of two volumes and 
is explicitly linked to the Acts of the Apostles (see Acts 1.1-5). Thus we 
might look back at the story of Jesus through the lenses developed in 
Acts, to see how key themes are introduced and developed. 

Further lines of enquiry can be followed, picking up on the clues 
within the gospel itself that the story of Jesus is, in fact, a continuation 
(indeed, a ‘fulfilment’) of the story of Israel: God was at work among the 
people of Israel, and, in some important ways, God continues to be at 
work in the story of Jesus. This points us in the direction of the theo- 
logical framework of the gospel. Related to this, another way of reading 
the gospel ‘from the inside’ is to note that, again and again, Jesus talks 
about the kingdom of God. So can this provide a key to understanding 
and interpreting the whole story? Finally, we might read the gospel 
from the vantage point of faith. On this reading, Jesus is to be known 
and understood in the light of the climactic experiences recounted in 


I77 
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Luke 24, where he appears, having been raised from the dead. In this 
approach, the story of the road to Emmaus provides a template for the 
process of finding ‘meaning’: it is through encounter, exploration, mis- 
understanding, re-engagement and delving deeper that full understand- 
ing of the whole story of Jesus emerges. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF LUKE’S GOSPEL 


Of the four canonical gospels, only the Gospel of Luke begins with a 
direct explanatory declaration (Lk 1.1-4). The first sentence is a care- 
fully crafted statement: concentrated, aesthetically pleasing and draw- 
ing upon recognizable Hellenistic literary conventions. This is the only 
time the authorial first-person singular is used in this gospel, it indicates 
the literary nature of the work, the method used in writing it, the main 
purpose for writing and the audience which was in view. 

What kind of literature does the author write? An earlier view 
was that the canonical gospels were comparable to no known literature 
of the time. More recent discussions relate the gospels to other forms of 
Hellenistic literature. Luke 1.1-4 has formal similarities to prefaces of 
ancient scientific and technical manuals. The word ‘narrative’ (diégésis} 
in the first clause indicates that the work has a definite historical purpose 
in mind. Many of the formal characteristics of Luke-Acts resonate with 
the way in which ‘history’ was presented in the Hellenistic world; a 
comparison with ancient biography is particularly fruitful. The reference 
to ‘the events that have been fulfilled among us [peplérophorémenén|’ 
points to the motif of the fulfilment of prophecy. It implies some form of 
divine guidance behind the story — precisely the kind of thematic centre 
which shaped not only the Hebrew scriptures, but also many Hellenistic 
histories.* 


Method 
How does the author proceed as he writes Luke-Acts? First, he acknow- 
ledges previous attempts to tell the same story (1.2). Modern source 


* On scientific treatises, see Loveday Alexander, The Preface to Luke’s Gospel 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1993). On history, see Gregory E. 
Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition (Leiden: Brill, 1992). On biography, see 
Richard A. Burridge, What Are the Gospels: A Comparison with Graeco-Roman 
Biography, 3rd ed. (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2018). Fulfilment of scripture 
is discussed by Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St Luke, trans. Geoffrey Buswell 
(London: Faber, 1960), and providence in history by John T. Squires, The Plan of God in 
Luke-Acts (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1993). 
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critics have identified these as the Gospel of Mark, the Sayings Source 
(Quelle, or Q) and other material unique to this gospel (sometimes 
labelled L, or Special Lukan material). The language used (paredosan, 
‘handed on’) implies a faithful transmission of this material which 
is claimed to stretch back through early Christian preachers (‘servants 
of the word’) to individuals actually present at some of the events 
(‘eyewitnesses’). 

However, the author implies some dissatisfaction with these earlier 
attempts to tell the story of Jesus. ‘After investigating everything care- 
fully’, he proceeded ‘to write an orderly account’ (1.3). This suggests a 
critical evaluation of the sources (akribds, ‘carefully’), and a deliberate 
reshaping of the material according to the author’s design (kathexés, 
‘orderly’). Once again, modern redaction critics observe that the Lukan 
treatment of his sources suggests that distinctive theological perspec- 
tives are brought to bear on the material. The inclusion and arrangement 
of much of the so-called L material corroborates this; despite the chrono- 
logical arrangement of its opening and closing chapters, the majority 
of the gospel is structured thematically. Furthermore, the technique of 
acknowledging but critically evaluating previous efforts is explicit in the 
prefaces of many Hellenistic histories and is implicit in the historical 
works of Josephus. Thus the preface indicates that Luke employs the 
familiar techniques of history writing of the time. He seeks to provide 
his fellow believers with a clear, comprehensive account which has been 
carefully and critically assembled so as to be of maximum benefit for 
those who hear or read it.” 


Purpose 
Why does the author write? The preface declares that this work intends 
to provide ‘assurance’ or ‘certainty’ (asphaleian, 1.4). The NRSV trans- 
lation, ‘truth’, evokes a sense of correct dogma or irrefutable historical 
fact, but also points to the notion of truth as an interpretation of the 
material which is pertinent to those who hear or read it. Hellenistic 
writers were explicit that a good history must work for the benefit of 
its audience, by instilling the truth. The preface thus expresses the 
purpose of the work in terms of conventional historiography, indicating 
that Luke writes to encourage his fellow believers in their faith and to 


? On Luke’s historiographical techniques see Squires, The Plan of God, chap. 2; 
Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition. 
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equip them to bear witness to their faith in the circumstances of their 
daily lives.* 


Audience 
This is the only canonical gospel to name its intended recipient: 
Theophilus (1.3; also Acts 1.1). There is symbolism in this Greek name; 
could the work be a general treatise, directed towards all those who are 
‘lovers of God’? Yet Theophilus is addressed as ‘most excellent’, a term 
of respect used when addressing one’s social superior. This appears to 
reflect the conventions of Hellenistic history, which dictated an 
acknowledgement of one’s sponsor, or patron, in the introductory sen- 
tences of a work. So Theophilus was probably a real person who was 
Luke’s patron for the period of research that he undertook prior to 
the writing and publication of his two volumes. While dedicated to this 
one individual, the work was intended for lodging within the patron’s 
library and for reading among gatherings of his friends. 

Theophilus is described as being already ‘instructed’ about the 
matters included in the work (1.4). So he was a believer, possibly seek- 
ing more understanding or deeper insight into the story of Jesus and his 
followers. The preface signals that the work is oriented towards insiders, 
the story of Jesus is retold to instruct and inspire them in how to live 
more fully as faithful followers of Jesus. And yet, being a Latinized 
Greek name, ‘Theophilus’ indicates that the audience is part of the 
wider Hellenistic world. Here, again, the broader focus of Luke’s gospel 
is in view. Discipleship takes place within the realities of life in the 
Roman Empire; the worldview set forth in this gospel takes its place in 
the marketplace of competing religious and philosophical options of the 
day. So the aim of conveying ‘certainty’ includes providing resources 
to equip the believers who hear or read the gospel with the means to 
explain and, if necessary, defend their beliefs within this wider world. 
Historians often wrote with an apologetic purpose in mind: to reinforce 
the self-understanding of their designated audiences and to enable them 
to hold and defend their beliefs as a viable option.* 


3 Robert Maddox, The Purpose of Luke-Acts (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1982), chaps. 1, 7; 
JoelB. Green, The Theology of the Gospel of Luke (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995), chap. 6. 

+ Squires, The Plan of God, chap. 8. 
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Author 
By tradition, the author of this gospel is known as ‘Luke’. But this name 
is not to be found in the text; it first appears in a later ecclesial heading 
to the gospel. As the tradition developed, the author was designated as 
the beloved physician, a companion of Paul, referred to in Colossians 
4.14 (see also Philm 24; 2 Tim 4.11). But there is no specific indication in 
the gospel that this figure is its author. Thus the name ‘Luke’ is used 
purely by convention to designate the unknown author of this gospel. 
At the very least, we can say that ‘Luke’ was an educated person of the 
Hellenistic world; the relatively high literary style of Greek, the know- 
ledge of Roman chronology, the presentation of Jesus at table in the 
manner of a teacher at a symposium (or drinking party) and the allusions 
to classical Greek sayings and proverbs point to such a conclusion. 
The fact that the author also appears to have been most knowledgeable 
about Judaism and familiar with the Hebrew scriptures indicates that he 
may have been a Gentile God-fearer, or, more likely, a Hellenized Jew.’ 


THE SHAPE OF THE LUKAN STORY OF JESUS 


Each canonical gospel testifies to God’s actions within human history, 
telling the story of how God relates to human beings especially through 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth. Although Luke follows the basic outline 
of the story of Jesus found in Mark, he has reshaped Mark’s account 
considerably, with notable differences at key moments. Thus Luke sets 
the story of Jesus within a broader framework, emphasizing that in 
Jesus, God relates to the creation in its totality. And numerous details 
of the story of Jesus are reshaped in the light of the author’s stated 
purpose. The story of Jesus reaches forward into the story of the early 
church in the Acts of the Apostles, and links back to the story of Israel 
with regular references to the Hebrew scriptures. This gospel thus offers 
a distinctive vision of God’s special relationship with all humanity 
through Jesus. 


Beginnings 
The opening section of the gospel (Lk 1.5-2.40) carefully sets the story 
of Jesus in the historical context of the time. Whereas Mark begins 
abruptly with the adult Jesus in the desert, alongside the marginal 
Jewish prophet John (Mk 1.1-13), Luke begins three decades earlier in 


> Green, The Theology of the Gospel of Luke, chap. 1. 
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time, ‘in the days of King Herod of Judea’ (1.5), with an account of the 
conceptions and subsequent births of both John and Jesus (1.5-2.40). 

From the start, Jesus is located at the heart of the people of Israel, in 
the temple precincts in Jerusalem. In this temple, the faithful priest 
Zechariah receives a message from ‘an angel of the Lord’ concerning 
his wife’s surprise conception and the expected birth of his son (1.5—23). 
In the same temple, the faithful parents of Jesus present him, as their 
firstborn son, to God (2.22-24). 

The opening chapters include vignettes of a number of faithful 
Jewish people who trust in God and his promises of redemption: 
Elizabeth (1.24-25, 39-45, 57-66), Mary (1.26-38, 46-56; 2.19, 21-24), 
Zechariah (1.5-23, 59-80], some shepherds (2.8—20}, the Spirit-inspired 
Simeon (2.25—35] and the prophet Anna (2.36—-40). Unique to Luke is the 
picture of a twelve-year-old Jesus, fully engaged in discussion with the 
temple teachers (2.41-52). These chapters set the scene with a note of 
confident expectation and ground the story of Jesus firmly within the 
hopes of pious Israel. God’s ancient promises appear set to be fulfilled. 


Activities in Galilee 

Luke’s account of Jesus’ activities in Galilee (Lk 4.14-9.50) closely 
parallels Mk 1.14-9.50. Jesus is portrayed as an itinerant preacher who 
seeks out ‘sinners’ and invites them to follow him. He prays to God, 
heals those afflicted with illnesses and casts out demons from those 
who are possessed. He teaches followers and crowds, using moral 
exhortations and rabbinic-style parables, and debates the interpretation 
of Torah with Pharisees and scribes. Jesus amazes his followers by 
performing further miracles; he enjoys widespread popularity across 
Galilee and is ‘praised by everyone’ (4.14-15]. He attracts large crowds 
and spreads his message by sending out those he has called as disciples 
(9.1-6).° Distinctively in Luke, Jesus is acclaimed as one who does 
‘wondrous things’ (5.26), ‘a great prophet’ (7.16a) and the one who brings 
‘God’s favour’ (7.16b). He comes to the attention of an interested John 
the baptizer (7.18—19; cf. Mt 11.2-3} and a perplexed Herod (9.7-9, only 
in Luke). 


6 Preaching: 4.31, 42-44; 5.1; 6.17; 8.1; 9.IO-II. Sinners: 5.30-32; 7.34; I5.I-2. 
Followers: 5.1-11, 27-28; 6.12-16; 8.1-3. Prayer: 3.21; 5.16; 6.12; 9.18, 28. Healings: 
4.38-40; 5.12-16, 17-26; 6.6-II, I8-I9; 7.I-10, II-I5, 18-23; 8.40-56. Exorcisms: 
4.31-37, 41; 7.21; 8.26-40. Teaching: 4.15, 31; 5.17. Exhortations: 6.20-42. Parables: 
6.43-49; 7-40-48; 8.4-18. Torah interpretation: 5.29-32, 33-39; 6.1-5. Other miracles: 
8.2225; 9.10-17. Crowds: 5.1, 19; 6.17; 8.4; 9.II, 37. 
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After a characteristic Lukan dating (3.1-2; cf. 1.5; 2.1), there comes 
an expanded account of the baptism of Jesus by John (3.1-22) and an 
emphasis on the role of the Spirit (3.16, 22; 4.1, 14, 18]. The genealogy of 
Jesus (3.23-38) verifies his important pedigree: while he is a descendant 
of David and Abraham (cf. Mt 1.1-17), his lineage reaches back as far as 
‘Adam, son of God’. Even though this gospel has begun firmly within 
Jerusalem, the ultimate universal horizons of the story are set forth at 
an early stage. 

Jesus’ visit to his home town (Mk 6.1-6) is brought forward to an 
earlier place in the Lukan narrative (Lk 4.16-30) and functions as a 
manifesto setting forth Jesus’ mission ‘to proclaim the year of the 
Lord’s favour’ (4.19). It is expanded by the inclusion of key Lukan 
motifs: a scripture citation, reference to the Spirit and to the fulfilment 
taking place ‘today’, a mention of faithful Gentiles (4.25-27) and early 
signs of opposition to Jesus (4.24, 28-29). This rejection of Jesus, reiter- 
ated later by his family (8.19-21; see also 11.2728), points to the 
looming conflict that will dominate the later sections of the gospel. 
Towards the end of this section, in the account of his transfiguration, 
a heavenly voice declares Jesus to be ‘my Son, my Chosen’ (Lk 9.35; 
cf. Mk 9.7; Mt 17.5), matching the similar declaration at his baptism 
(‘my Son, my Beloved’, Lk 3.22; cf. Mk 1.11; Mt 3.17). These declar- 
ations of the ultimate significance of Jesus frame the Galilee section. 


Journey to Jerusalem 
The brief Markan comment that Jesus went to Judea (Mk 10.1) forms the 
basis for a major Lukan reworking of the story of Jesus. Using language 
replete with prophetic symbolism (9.51), Jesus signals his intention to 
journey to Jerusalem. Jesus and his followers are ‘on the way’, heading 
slowly but inexorably towards Jerusalem (Lk 9.51-19.48). Drawing 
almost exclusively from the Q source and sources used only in Luke’s 
gospel,’ this section reports Jesus’ encounters and debates with various 
people, the parables and teachings he uttered, the meals he shared and 
the healings he performed. 

Interwoven throughout these scenes is a refrain providing regular 
reminders of the journey (9.52—60; 10.38; 13.31-35; 14.25; I7-.11; 18.35). 
The tension mounts in the final stage (18.35-19.46) as Jesus draws near 


7 Material unique to Luke’s gospel is found at 9.5 1-56; 10.17-20, 29-42; I1.5-8, 27-28; 
12.1321, 47-48; 13.1-9, 31-33; 15.11-32; 16.14-15, 19-31; 17-7-19; 18.1-14; 19.1-10. 
Only Luke 18.15-43 parallels Markan material. The remainder is Q material. 
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to the city, climbs the Mount of Olives, weeps for the city as he surveys 
it and then swiftly enters the temple to enact his prophetic message. He 
remains teaching ‘in the temple’ for some days (19.47—-48; 20.1; 
21.3738); yet his presence in Jerusalem puts him in threat of his life 
(19.47b; 20.19; 22.2). Indeed, the city where Jesus will soon meet his fate 
has cast a long shadow back over Luke’s report of Jesus’ journey there 
(9.22, 31; 13.33; 18.31-34]. The road to Jerusalem is a road towards 
suffering and death; Jesus walks this road with his followers, who must 
share in his fate (9.23; 14.27). The location of the Lukan story ‘on the 
road’ is symbolic. The intertwining of exhortations and instructions 
within this extended journey signal the necessity of counting the cost 
of following Jesus (9.57—-62; 12.49-53; 13.22-30; 14.25-35). 


Last Days in Jerusalem 
The Lukan account of Jesus’ last days in Jerusalem largely follows the 
Markan account. Within the temple precincts, Jesus debates with vari- 
ous authorities (20.1-21.4) and instructs his disciples (21.5—-38]. To dis- 
tance Jesus from fanatical apocalyptic speculation, Luke’s version 
of these instructions clearly distinguishes the time of Jesus from the 
end-times (21.9, 12, 20, 24, 28]. The account of Jesus’ last supper con- 
tains an extended version of Jesus’ words over the meal (22.1420, 
including two cups) and more of his teachings (22.21-38). After Jesus’ 
prayer, betrayal and arrest on the Mount of Olives (22.39-53], he is 
denied by Peter (22.54-62), taunted, then interrogated by Jewish author- 
ities (22.63—71). Jesus’ appearance before Herod is reported only in this 
gospel (23.6-12), a reminder of Herod’s interest in him (9.7—9; 13.31). 
When Jesus is brought to trial before Pilate (23.1-5, 13-25], Luke’s 
version particularly emphasizes his innocence (23.4, 14, 22). 

The crucifixion scene in Luke’s gospel (23.26-43} includes unique 
reports of Jesus’ words to ‘the daughters of Jerusalem’ (23.27—31} and to 
one of the criminals crucified with him (23.43); some versions include 
his words of forgiveness to those who crucified him (23.34). Jesus’ death 
(23.44-49) is reported with distinctive Lukan touches: Jesus dies not 
with a cry of agony (cf. Mk 15.34) but with serenity (23.46); the centur- 
ion declares him to be dikaios, translatable as ‘innocent’ or ‘righteous’ 
(23.47); the crowds who are present (23.33) mourn what they have 
observed (23.48); and those watching from a distance are identified as 
‘all his acquaintances’ (23.49), including, but not limited to, women 
from Galilee (cf. Mk 15.40-41). These same Galilean women also wit- 
ness his burial (23.55-56). Jesus is buried by Joseph (23.50-56), a man 
identified as ‘good and righteous’ (23.50), harking back to the similar 
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description of Zechariah and Elizabeth (1.6) in such a way as to place 
Jesus, even in his death, within the heart of faithful Judaism. 


Ending the Story of Jesus 
All four canonical gospels end with a scene at the empty tomb near 
Jerusalem (Mk 16.1-8; Mt 28.1-10; Jn 20.1-18; Lk 24.1-12}. The appear- 
ance of the risen Jesus to his followers in Galilee (Mk 16.7; Mt 28.16-20; 
Jn 21.1-14} is omitted from Luke’s gospel, for Jesus appears only on the 
road to Emmaus (24.13-32, only in Luke} and in Jerusalem itself 
(24.33-49; cf. Jn 20.19-29). The focus on Jerusalem and environs brings 
the gospel back to where it started, at the heart of Judaism. As Jesus’ 
birth is located, symbolically, in the centre of Judaism, so his resurrec- 
tion appearances occur only in this strategic location. The focus on 
Jerusalem has a dual purpose. It looks back in time, to evoke the 
prophetic traditions concerning the significant role of Jerusalem on 
the Day of the Lord.® It points forward in time to underline that the 
movement which will emerge from Jesus remains in continuity with 
Judaism. 

Three canonical gospels report that the risen Jesus explicitly directs 
his followers to continue the mission he has begun (Jn 20.21; Mt 28.19; 
Lk 24.47). In the Lukan narrative, the earthly horizon of the command 
(‘all nations’, 24.47) is mirrored by the heavenly horizon (‘into heaven’, 
24.51). The final phrase in the ascension narrative indicates that, despite 
the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus on the instigation of the Jewish 
authorities in Jerusalem (22.2, 52-53; 22.66-23.1; 23.13-25], a positive 
relationship continues to exist between the followers of Jesus and the 
Jerusalem temple (24.52-53). 

The Lukan version of Jesus’ parting charge specifies that Jerusalem 
is to be the springboard for missionary activity: ‘beginning from 
Jerusalem’ (24.47). What follows in the account of this mission must 
be seen as a consequence of the events in Jerusalem; the movement to 
‘all nations’ originates in this central site. Luke’s gospel is unique 
in insisting on the symbolic primacy of Jerusalem in the midst of the 
universal scope of Jesus’ mission. Jerusalem, the holy place, of key 
importance in the prophetic traditions, is now the place where Jesus 
was crucified and yet was raised. The Jewish foundations of the story of 
Jesus and his followers remain important throughout the Lukan story. 


8 Most fully in Zech 14.1-21; see also Isa 40.9-11; 62.I-12; 65.17-25; 66.5-13, 18-24; 
Joel 2.32-3.2; Zeph 3.14-20; Zech 1.14-17; 2.10-12; 8.3-7, 20-23; I2.I-S. 
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Continuing the Story into the Future 
Only Luke continues into a second volume. In addition to the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus in the gospel (Lk 24.13-49), Acts tells of further 
appearances during the forty days after his passion (Acts 1.1-3) and 
underlines the significance of remaining in Jerusalem at this stage 
(Acts 1.4-5). The brief report of Jesus’ ascension into heaven (Lk 
24.50-51) is repeated in expanded form (Acts 1.6-11}, and his mission 
charge (Lk 24.47) is repeated with more geographical detail (‘in 
Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth’, Acts 
1.8). The community of followers established by Jesus (Lk 6.12-16) 
continues in an enlarged form (Acts 1.12-14], and the reconstituted 
leadership of the group ensures that their witness to Jesus continues 
(Acts 1.15—26). 

The Holy Spirit has been at work from early in the gospel (Lk 1.15, 
17, 35, 41, 47, 67; 2.25-27; 3.16, 22; 4.1, 14). Luke’s account of Jesus’ 
visit to his home-town synagogue in Nazareth (4.16—30) highlights the 
prophetic claim which Jesus appropriates for himself: ‘the Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me’ (4.18a). This Spirit enables Jesus to perform 
striking deeds (4.18b; 7.21-22) and continues to be active in similar 
fashion in Acts, beginning on the day of Pentecost when the coming 
of the Spirit gives rise to portentous signs and speaking in tongues 
(Acts 2.1-4). The Spirit brings into being new communities of God’s 
faithful people (Acts 2.37-47; 4-32-37; 10.44-48), empowers these 
people to testify to Jesus (Acts 2.5-13; 4.31; 10.45-46) and initiates 
important new stages in the story (Acts 8.29; 9.17-18; I0.19-20; 13.2; 
I5.28-29; 16.6-7; 19.21; 21.11). 

The Spirit also inaugurates the last days (Acts 2.16—21), fulfilling 
Jesus’ preaching about the coming kingdom, for the heavenly portents 
and earthly signs taking place (Lk 17.20-37; 21.9-11, 25-26) form a 
prelude to the Day of the Lord (Lk 21.27—28; Acts 2.20b—21). The vision 
of God’s relationship with ‘all flesh’, already prefigured in the gospel 
(Lk 3.6), takes on more explicit dimensions in Acts (Acts 2.17; cf. 2.39; 
9.15; 10.34-36; 15.17; 17-30-31; 22.15; 26.20}. Strong lines of continuity 
are thus drawn between the narrative present of the gospel (the story of 
Jesus) and future events subsequent to Jesus’ ascension which are nar- 
rated in Acts (the story of the early church). 


Connecting the Story to the Past 
Strong lines of continuity are also drawn between this narrative present 
(the story of Jesus) and past events prior to Jesus (the story of Israel, 
narrated in Hebrew scripture). On many occasions, Luke’s narrative 
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looks back in time, to draw explicit links with scriptural texts. The 
unique Lukan prophecies uttered by faithful Jewish characters in 
the opening chapters (1.46-55, 68-79; 2.29-32] draw strongly from the 
language and ideas of the Hebrew scriptures; God’s promises are now 
coming to fulfilment. The Spirit which has rested upon Jesus (3.2 1—22} is 
interpreted by the Lukan Jesus as a sign of the promised eschatological 
action of God, inaugurating the era of ‘the Lord’s favour’ (4.18—19, citing 
Isa 61.1-2a]. Later, Jesus articulates a full prophetic understanding, 
balancing the blessings brought by God (6.20-23} with the curses that 
accompany them for those who are unjust (6.24-26; see also 19.11-27). 
Other events in Jerusalem are similarly interpreted in the light of scrip- 
ture. As Jesus enters the city (19.38), crowds sing out Psalm 118.26; 
as Jesus clears the temple forecourt (19.46), he cites Isaiah 56.7. He 
foresees his betrayal by Judas (22.37), in fulfilment of Isaiah 53.12, and 
various details at his crucifixion evoke scriptural texts.° Jesus’ final 
words from the cross (23.46) repeat Psalm 31.5a. 

The risen Jesus identifies the basic hermeneutical principle, inter- 
preting ‘the things about himself in all the scriptures’ (24.26-27; see also 
18.31; 24.44-46; Acts 26.22b-23). This principle recurs throughout the 
apostolic testimony of Acts 1-13, when Peter, Stephen, Philip and Paul 
each preach about Jesus with frequent references to scriptural texts. The 
consistent Lukan perspective is that the story of Jesus is a continuation, 
indeed a fulfilment, of God’s way of relating to Israel in the past. 

Clear statements which connect the story of Jesus with Israel’s story 
come in key speeches by Stephen (Acts 7.2-53}) and Paul (Acts 13.17-41). 
Stephen places Jesus, the prophesied Righteous One, in an unbroken 
line of God’s dealings with Israel, from Abraham to Moses to Solomon. 
Paul moves seamlessly from Egypt to Canaan to David to Jesus, the 
promised Saviour, appropriating the story of Israel as the model for 
understanding the story of Jesus. 

The connections drawn between Luke’s story of Jesus and the 
Hebrew scriptures show that God’s relationship with Israel continues 
into God’s relationship with humanity through Jesus. This Lukan under- 
standing is strongly influenced by Isaianic traditions: God has related to 
the world through Israel, a ‘chosen’ one (Isa 42.1; 61.1) who is a ‘light 
to the nations’ (Isa 42.6; 49.6), bearing witness to the ‘salvation’ wrought 
by God (Isa 43.3; 45.15, 17; 49.6, 8-12; 62.1). Now God continues that 


° In Luke 23.32, Jesus is crucified with criminals (Isa 53.12); in 23.34, lots are cast to 
divide clothes (Ps 22.18); in 23.35, the leaders scoffi (Ps 22.17); in 23.49, friends watch 
from afar (Ps 38.11). 
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relationship through Jesus, another ‘chosen’ one (Lk 9.35; 23.35), who, as 
a ‘light to the nations’ (Lk 2.32), plays a fundamental role in bringing 
God’s ‘salvation’ (Lk 2.30; 19.9-10; Acts 4.12; 5.31), since he is ‘Lord of 
all’ (Acts 10.36). 

The picture developed throughout Luke-Acts reveals that God’s 
relationship with people perseveres, broadens and develops across a 
large span of time. The story of Jesus performs a strategic role in this 
development; it may well be characterized as ‘the midpoint in time’ in 
God’s dealings with humanity.*° 


LUKE’S KEY THEMES 


Luke takes on a major interpretative task: to encourage faithful disciple- 
ship within the Roman Empire. In retelling the story of Jesus, he high- 
lights that the sovereignty of God is now at work in Jesus. This 
emphasis provides a firm basis for followers of Jesus to live with confi- 
dence in their world. Despite the trials that he faces, culminating in his 
crucifixion, Jesus offers a tangible expression of God’s salvation. He 
seeks to restore the fullness of the covenant to Israel, the people of 
God, and to begin the process that will incorporate the Gentiles into 
this renewed covenant community. In this way, Jesus inaugurates the 
kingdom promised by the prophets and announced by Jesus himself. By 
his Spirit, he establishes and guides the church as it lives in faithful 
obedience to the way of God. 


The Sovereignty of God 
This gospel particularly stresses God’s agency in the twists and turns of 
events. There is an early emphasis that ‘the Lord God of Israel’ is at 
work among ‘the house of his servant David’ (Lk 1.68—69), as seen in 
miracles (1.22, 24, 34-37, 57-58, 64-65; 2.7), the appearance of angelic 
messengers (I.1 1-20; 1.26-38; 2.8-14], the activity of the Spirit (1.15, 35, 
AI, 67; 2.25-27) and the proclamation of prophetic oracles (1.67; 
2.36-38). In response, God’s actions are praised in the series of 
scripture-like songs (1.46—55; I.68-79; 2.14; 2.29-33). 

The context of God at work among the people of Israel frames the 
story. Jesus was ‘the message [God] sent to the people of Israel’ (Acts 
10.36). As Jesus is active in Galilee and Judea, people regularly acclaim 
that God has been at work (5.21, 25; 7.16; 8.39; 9.43; 1.20; 13.13; 17.15, 


1° Conzelmann, Theology of St Luke. 
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18; 18.43; 19.37). Jesus proclaims the standard Jewish message of God’s 
ultimate sovereignty (‘the kingdom of God’, 4.43; 8.1; 16.16; 17.20-21; 
22.16, 18) and instructs his followers to do likewise (9.2, 60; 10.9, 11). 
His attitude to life is grounded in the certainty of God’s providential 
care (12.22-31], which presents the assurance of the promised kingdom 
(12.32; 22.28-30]. Even his death reveals God at work (23.47): it takes 
place in accordance with what the prophets of Israel had foretold (18.31; 
22.37; 24.26-27, 44-46). 

As the story of Jesus is proclaimed in Acts, at the heart of Peter’s 
preaching stands the simple declaration: ‘God was with him’ (Acts 
10.38). God’s plan is manifest both in Jesus’ death (Acts 2.23)" and when 
‘God raised him from the dead’ (Acts 2.24; 3.15; 4.10; 5.30; 10.40; 
cf. 13.30). As the Sanhedrin opposes the preaching of Peter and John 
(Acts 4.1-3, 5-6; 5.17-18, 27-28, 33) and that of Stephen (Acts 6.12-7.1, 
54-60), believers can be encouraged by recalling the fatal confrontation 
between Jesus and the Jerusalem authorities (Lk 22.66-71; 23.13-23; 
Acts 2.23; 3.I14-I5; 4.10, 27-28; 5.30; 7.52; cf. 13.2729). The divine 
vindication experienced by Jesus provides them with hope and strength 
in their sufferings. Overall, the emphasis on God's sovereignty aims to 
encourage those who hear (or read) Luke’s gospel that the community 
to which they belong is integral to the divine plan." 


The Salvation of God 
God’s sovereignty is declared in actions which bring salvation, or 
redemption. These terms had long been used to describe God’s way of 
relating with the people of Israel (Lk 1.68-71, 77). Traditionally, Jews 
praised God with the title ‘Saviour’ (1.47).*? From early in the story of 
Jesus, however, it is clear that God’s salvation is now to be prepared ‘in 
the presence of all peoples’ (2.30-31) and to encompass ‘all flesh’ (3.6). 
The particularly Lukan emphasis that ‘this salvation of God has been 
sent to the Gentiles’ (Acts 28.28] is derived from the prophetic tradition 
that Israel is set as ‘a light for the Gentiles...to bring salvation to the 
ends of the earth’ (Acts 13.47, quoting Isa 49.6; see also Lk 2.32; Acts 1.8). 


* See also Acts 4.28; 5.38-39; 13.36; 20.27; and Squires, The Plan of God, chap. 3. 

* Squires, The Plan of God, chaps. 3-7. 

*3 Salvation of God: Gen 49.18; Ex 15.2; 2 Sam 22.36, 47, 51; I Chron 16.35; 46 times in 
Pss; 25 times in Isa; Jer 3.23; Mic 7.7; Hab 3.18. God as Saviour: 2 Sam 22.3; Pss 17.7; 
106.21; Isa 43.3, II; 45.15, 21; 49.26; 60.16; 63.8; Jer 14.8; Hos 13.4. Note also 
redemption of God: Ps 111.9; God as redeemer: Job 19.25; Pss 19.14; 78.35; Isa 
41.14; 43-14; 44.6, 24; 47.4; 48.17; 49.7, 26; 54.5, 8; 59.20; 60.16; 63.16; Jer 50.34. 
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The story of Jesus is set in the heart of this story of universal 
salvation. Jesus is the faithful agent, chosen by God, to carry out 
God’s actions, bringing salvation, or redemption, to all people. Jesus is 
God’s agent, restoring the fullness of the covenant to Israel and begin- 
ning the process of incorporating the Gentiles into this covenant com- 
munity. Jesus inaugurates the kingdom long promised by the prophets. 
This provides guidelines for the church as it continues his mission 
in subsequent years. 

We see this key role for Jesus in the titles assigned to him. As in 
each of the gospels, he is acclaimed as Messiah, or chosen one (Mk 8.29; 
Mt 16.16; Lk 9.20; Jn 1.41), whose mission is to implement this crucial 
stage of the divine plan. Further, the Jewish invocation of God as Lord is 
applied to Jesus in each of the gospels (Mk 11.3; Mt 21.3; LK 19.31, 34; 
Jn 6.68), although Luke intensifies this by including many more such 
occurrences, in both gospel and Acts. As Lord, Jesus demonstrates the 
universal scope of God’s actions. So Peter is reported as declaring that 
Jesus is ‘Lord of all’ (Acts 10.36). 

Distinctive to the Lukan writings is the claim that Jesus is to be 
honoured as Saviour (2.11). The mission of Jesus is ‘to seek out and to 
save the lost’ (19.10), so salvation can be seen in him (2.27-30}, and 
God’s redemption becomes a present reality through him (2.38; 21.28; 
24.21). In his parables, the message of salvation is implicit (8.12), and in 
reflecting on his deeds, he can declare that ‘salvation has come to this 
house’ (19.9). Sometimes, when Jesus heals sick people, he declares 
that the person’s faith has saved them (8.50; 18.42; cf. 7.50). Questions 
regarding salvation can rightly be put to Jesus (13.23; 18.26). To the 
careful reader, then, the taunting of Jesus as he hangs on the cross, 
challenging him to ‘save himself’ (23.35, 37, 39), is full of irony, for 
Jesus is the Saviour!** 

Luke emphatically presents Jesus as the Messiah who is sovereign 
Lord and redeeming Saviour. The salvific work of God, begun in Israel, 
was offered afresh in Jesus, empowered by the Spirit, proclaimed by the 
apostles (including Paul) and enacted in the life of the community of 
faith. All of this is focused in the story of Jesus, the ‘Saviour who is the 
Messiah, the Lord’ (Lk 2.11). For Luke, the saving actions of Jesus 
manifest the sovereignty of God in his own time under the Roman 


™ Of the references to salvation cited in this paragraph, all are unique to Luke’s gospel 
except for the healings (8.50; 18.42), the question of 18.26 and the crucifixion scene 
(23.35, 37). 
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Empire, and thereby point towards the kingdom, which is promised in 
all its fullness.** 


THE GOOD NEWS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The message of Jesus can be succinctly summarized: ‘the kingdom of 
God’. The focus on the kingdom runs consistently throughout the 
gospel: Jesus both proclaims the kingdom in his teachings and parables, 
and embodies the kingdom in his exorcisms and healings. As he 
speaks and acts, his life is devoted to manifesting ‘the good news of 
the kingdom of God’. 


Proclaiming the Kingdom 
In each synoptic gospel, Jesus proclaims that God is about to intervene 
in ordinary life in Israel, establish his kingdom and institute a new order 
of justice (Mk 1.14-15; Mt 4.17; Lk 4.43). In Luke, Jesus proclaims this 
message as he travels the countryside (8.1) and declares the mysteries 
of the kingdom in parables (8.9-11). He compares the kingdom to a 
mustard seed (13.18) and to yeast (13.20); it belongs to such as children 
(18.16—-17) but is difficult for the rich to enter (18.24-25). 

Luke’s presentation of Jesus’ preaching holds together two views 
about the kingdom. One view, authentic to the historical Jesus, is that 
its arrival is imminent (9.27; 10.9, II; 21.29-32). Jesus prays for the 
kingdom to come (11.2; cf. Mt 6.10): and Luke intensifies this with 
Jesus’ claim that the kingdom is already present (16.16; 17.20-21, only 
in Luke), with a key role being played by the Son of Man (9.26; 17.22-37; 
21.27; 22.69}. The other view, developed in the early decades after Jesus, 
is that there will be a significant delay before the kingdom is present 
(12.45; 19.11; Acts 1.6-7), so it is important to watch and prepare for its 
coming (12.35-48; 21.34-40). Luke reshapes his portrayal of Jesus to 
emphasize the importance of being faithful. This was precisely the 
message of encouragement and exhortation which the contemporaries 
of Luke needed to hear within their own situation.** 


15 I. Howard Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian (Exeter: Paternoster, 1970), 
103-15. 

16 Maddox, The Purpose of Luke-Acts, chap. 5; John T. Carroll, Response to the End of 
History (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1988). 
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Embodying the Kingdom 
Each gospel reports that Jesus performed miraculous deeds during his 
adult life, healing the sick and casting out demons (Mk 1.32-34; Mt 
8.16-17; Lk 4.40-41; Jn 11.47; 12.37). Luke repeats the six Markan heal- 
ings, then adds five more.*” Among ordinary people of the ancient world, 
the ability to effect healing was attributed more to religious capabilities 
than to medical knowledge. Also part of this worldview was the notion 
that evil forces at work in the world reflected the agency of ‘demons’. 
Luke reports three of the four Markan instances when Jesus cast out 
demons, or unclean spirits, from possessed people (4.38-39; 8.27-35; 
9.38-43}]. As Jesus thereby confronts, and defeats, the powers of evil, 
his followers perceive Jesus to be inspired by a divine power. They 
applaud his miracles as acts of God and understand them to be signs 
that, in some way, the kingdom is already present in him (10.9; 11.20). 
Yet not everyone viewed things in this way. Some of his contemporaries 
claimed that Jesus was acting under the influence of Beelzebul, the 
prince of the demons (11.14-15). Luke’s version of this story provides a 
clear interpretation of Jesus as a divinely empowered healer (11.19-22)."® 


Responding with Repentance and Faith 
In Luke, as in Matthew and Mark, Jesus emphasizes the need to follow 
the Law (Torah) as spelt out in the scriptures (the Ten Commandments: 
Mk 10.19; Mt 19.17-19; Lk 18.20; the two great commands: Mk 
12.28-34; Mt 22.34-40; Lk 10.25-28}. However, in debating with the 
authorities over the interpretation of the law, what Jesus seeks above 
all is a renewal of the covenant through faithful law observance, itself 
integral to the way of the kingdom (16.16-17; cf. Mt 5.17-20; I1.11-13). 
Luke’s Jesus envisages that the kingdom will be ordered in a familiar 
Israelite pattern (22.28-30) and will be characterized by the prophetic 
vision of the messianic feast (13.29; 22.15-18, 30a; cf. 14.15). 

Related to this, the prophetic call for repentance is fundamental 
(5.32);°? and the Lukan Jesus issues this call with the greatest frequency 


17 Those from Mark are Luke 4.38-39; 5.12-13, 18-25; 6.6-10; 8.43-48; 18.35-43. Q is 
the source of Luke 7.1-10. Unique to Luke are: 13.11-13; 14.1-4; 17-11-19; 22.50-5 I. 

18 John J. Pilch, ‘Sickness and Healing in Luke-Acts’, in Jerome H. Neyrey, ed., The 
Social World of Luke-Acts: Social Conflict and Economic Relations in Luke’s Gospel 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1991), 181-209; Ben Witherington, ‘Salvation and 
Health’, in I. Howard Marshall and David Peterson, eds., Witness to the Gospel 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998), 145-66. 

19 Cf. Isa 6.10; 31.6; 45.22; 59.20; 63.17; Jer 9.5; 15.19; 18.11; 25.5; 31-19; 34.15; 35-15; 
36.3; Ezek 3.19-20; 14.6; 18.21-32; 33.8-19; Jon 3.8. 
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(11.32; 13.3, 5; 15.7, IO; 17.1-4; 24.47). John the baptizer had declared 
that repentance would issue forth in good fruit (3.8-9); the Lukan Jesus 
preaches the same message (6.43-44; 8.1I-15; 13.6—9] and gives encour- 
agement to those whose encounter with him leads them to express their 
faith in practical ways (5.18-20; 7.6-9; 7.36-50; 8.43-48; I7.II-I9; 
18.35-43; cf. 18.8). 


Discipleship: Preparing for the Kingdom 
Jesus’ exhortation to ‘seek the kingdom’ (Mt 6.33; Lk 12.31) is modelled 
in the way he lives out radical kingdom values. In each synoptic gospel, 
he calls people to follow him in this way of life, as his disciples.*° This 
call to discipleship is highlighted in Jesus’ teaching, especially as he 
journeys towards Jerusalem. The journey is an extended parable of what 
following Jesus means. Jesus reveals to would-be followers precisely 
what it will cost them, particularly at the start of this journey (Lk 
9.57-62) and further along the way (14.25-33). He exhorts them to live 
as he lives, as if the kingdom were already present, adopting the radical 
renunciation of family (12.49-53; 14.26; 18.28-30], possessions (9.3; 
10.4; 12.2223; 14.33; 18.22) and securities (9.24; 12.22-23). 

As this journey nears its end, Jesus speaks in detail of the fate in 
store for him in Jerusalem: he will be ‘handed over to the Gentiles, 
mocked, insulted, spat upon, flogged, and killed’ (18.32-33). The impli- 
cation is clear. If this is what the journey will cost Jesus, those who ‘go 
up to Jerusalem’ with him (18.31) will face a similar fate. They will 
go out ‘like lambs into the midst of wolves’ (10.3), and when they visit 
places where they are not welcome, they will be advised to ‘shake the 
dust off their feet’ and move on (9.5; 10.10-11). They will know what it 
means to be ‘hated, excluded, reviled, defamed’ (6.22). Indeed, they will 
know the experience of arrest, persecution, trial, betrayal, hatred and 
even death, as the Lukan version of Jesus’ apocalyptic discourse puts it 
(21.12-19). In such a context, Jesus encourages his followers with the 
words, ‘Do not be afraid’ (12.32). He reminds them of God’s unending 
grace towards them (cf. the parables of 15.3-32) and assures them that 
‘not a hair of your head will perish’ (21.18). Yet it is not only those who 
‘go to Jerusalem’ with Jesus who share this fate. The commission given 
to Paul in Acts summarizes what all faithful followers of Jesus might 
expect: ‘how much he must suffer for the sake of my name’ (Acts 9.16). 
Yet Paul, too, is given the encouragement of God’s gracious presence 


2° Mk 1.16-20; 2.13-14; 8.34; 10.21, 28, 35, each of which is paralleled in Matthew and 
Luke; Mt 8.18-22, paralleled in Lk 9.57-62. 
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(18.9-10) and is assured of rescue (27.24). The cost of faithfulness is met 
by divine deliverance.** 


Stewardship of Material Possessions 
The Lukan Jesus has a message of good news particularly for those who 
are described as ‘the poor’ (4.18, citing Isa 61.1; 7.22). His preaching is 
marked by his reassurance to the poor that ‘yours is the kingdom of 
God’ (6.22); and he promises the hungry, ‘You will be filled’ (6.23). Such 
teachings are reminiscent of the hymn sung by Mary before the birth of 
Jesus: ‘[God] has filled the hungry with good things, and sent the rich 
away empty’ (1.53). Jesus also tells parables in which the poor are 
reassured of their invitation to share in the feast of the kingdom 
(14.21; 16.19-31); he contrasts the arrogant scribes (20.45—-47) and rich 
people (21.1) with the humble, poor widow (21.1-4}. Again, these teach- 
ings recall Mary’s hymn: ‘[God] has brought down the powerful from 
their thrones, and lifted up the lowly’ (1.52). The nexus between the 
good news and the poor is strong throughout; any of ‘the poor’ who 
heard this gospel would have rejoiced at its implications. 

Alongside these references to the poor, Luke’s gospel includes many 
encounters involving Jesus and people from the upper classes, and the 
parables of Jesus include a number of upper-class people.** This interest 
in people towards the apex of the social pyramid continues in Acts.” 
The message confronting them was direct: Jesus warns against greed 
and a single-minded focus on the abundance of possessions (12.13-21), 
advises against storing up treasures on earth (12.33-34) and issues the 
blunt command to sell everything (12.33; 18.22). Only the Lukan Jesus 
admonishes his Pharisee host to invite ‘the poor, the crippled, the 
lame and the blind’ to his meals (14.13) and tells a parable about inviting 
these groups when a banquet is held (14.21). He urges the shrewd use of 
resources (16.1-13} and warns of the punishments that can be expected 
for failing to share material goods with poor neighbours (16.19-31}. To 


** Green, The Theology of the Gospel of Luke, chap. 5. 

22 Tn the parables: a rich man (12.13-21), a tower-builder (14.28-30), a king at war 
(14.31-2), a rich father (15.11-32), a steward of a wealthy man (16.1-13}, a rich man 
(16.19-31), a farmer with slaves (17.7-10) and a judge (18.1-8). In the narrative: a 
wealthy centurion (7.1-10), a synagogue leader (8.40-42, 49-56) and a rich chief tax- 
collector (19.1-10). 

23 Converts are drawn from women of high standing (Acts 13.50; 17.4, 12, 34); 
communities of believers meet in the houses of people of means (2.46; 5.42; 8.3; 
10.5-6, 32; 10.24, 48; 11.12; 12.12; 16.14-I5, 29-34; 17.4; 18.7, 8; 20.20; 21.4,7, 8, 10; 
21.16), and other wealthy or powerful people are favourably disposed towards the 
gospel (6.7; 8.7; 10.1; 13.7, 12; 16.14; 18.24, 34; 19.31). 
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the beatitude spoken to the poor (6.22; cf. Mt 5.3), the Lukan Jesus adds 
a strong warning to the rich (6.24). 

The story of Zacchaeus (19.1-10} provides a positive model for the 
wealthy regarding how they might effect restitution for any unjust 
financial practices (19.8); and the report of Jesus’ encounter with a 
wealthy ruler (18.18—25) is carefully edited so that, instead of going 
away grieving at his inability to enter the kingdom (Mk 10.22~-3), the 
man stays put and grapples with the implications of the challenging 
words spoken by Jesus (Lk 18.23-24). Similarly, Luke revises the 
Markan story of the woman who has anointed Jesus with perfume prior 
to his death (Mk 14.3-9), omitting Jesus’ words to the woman, ‘you 
always have the poor with you’ (Mk 14.7). His version of the incident 
(Lk 7.36—50) includes a parable in which Jesus specifically enjoins the 
cancellation of large debts (7.41-3), in the manner of the Israelite insti- 
tution of the Jubilee (Lev 25.8-55). This theme is given added weight by 
the way it is developed in the portrayal of the early Christian commu- 
nity in Jerusalem (Acts 2.44-45; 4.32-37). Such stewardship is advocated 
as the model for the church of Luke’s time.** 


Table Fellowship 

Luke appears to take particular delight in reporting frequent scenes 
of Jesus at table. In addition to being the guest of Pharisees (7.36-50; 
I1.37-54; 14.1-24], Jesus is renowned for sharing a table with people 
considered outcasts and undesirables (5.30; 7.37-39; 15.1-2}; people 
even label him ‘a glutton and a drunkard’ (7.34). Yet such table fellow- 
ship becomes a way for Jesus to enact his vision of the kingdom, which 
he portrays as a feast where all will be welcome (13.29). This vision is 
enacted in the meals with his followers (22.14—-20; 24.28-30, 36-32; cf. 
9.12-17). It is in these table fellowship scenes that Luke prepares for the 
ideal of inclusive Christian community, presented in Acts (10.1-11.18). 
He sets its origins in the practices of Jesus.*° 


*4 Luke T. Johnson, Sharing Possessions (London: SCM Press, 1981); Philip F. Esler, 
Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts: The Social and Political Motivations of 
Lucan Theology (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1987), chap. 7; 
Halvor Moxnes, The Economy of the Kingdom: Social Conflict and Economic 
Relations in Luke’s Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988). 

*5 Esler, Community and Gospel, chap. 4; Green, The Theology of the Gospel of Luke, 
chap.4. 
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The Marginalized 
In Luke’s gospel, the followers of Jesus are drawn from across the range 
of social classes. Just as Jesus shares at table with people marginalized 
by society (‘sinners’) as well as those with high status (Pharisees), so 
within the community of faith the poor are as welcome as those with 
wealth. Indeed, the rich are responsible for using their wealth for the 
benefit of the poor. Luke particularly emphasizes Jesus’ solidarity with 
the marginalized and outcast, repeating Markan accounts of Jesus 
healing the sick (4.38-39, 40-41; 8.40-56) and encountering outcasts 
such as a leper (5.12-16], a paralysed man (5.17-26), tax-collectors 
(§.27-29], a man with a withered hand (6.6-11), some demon-possessed 
individuals (8.2, 26-39; 9.37—43) and a blind man (18.35-43). To these 
reports, Luke adds Jesus’ encounters with a crippled woman (13.10-17), 
a man with dropsy (14.1-6) and ten lepers (17.11-19); and he repeats the 
accusation that Jesus consorts with ‘sinners’ (5.30; 15.1-2) in order to 
provide Jesus with an opportunity to tell three parables which justify his 
practice (15.3—32). 

That Jesus would be found in the company of the lowly had been 
signalled early in the gospel when the newborn Jesus is visited by 
shepherds (2.8-16), people despised for their humble occupation.” 
Subsequently, he deliberately accepts those most hated of outsiders, 
the Samaritans. He stops his disciples from bringing harm on them 
(9.52-56}, uses a Samaritan as an example of neighbourliness (10.29-37] 
and commends a Samaritan leper for his faith (17.15—19). The Samaritan 
motif continues into the story of the early faith communities: it was the 
people of Samaria who first accepted the gospel when it was preached 
outside Judea (Acts 8.5—25). 


Men and Women 
Luke also indicates that the followers of Jesus are women as well as 
men. His distinctive beginning to the story of Jesus introduces paired 
characters: Zechariah and Elizabeth (1.5-25, 57-80) and Simeon and 
Anna (2.25—38); and he has a particular focus on Mary, ‘the servant of 
the Lord’ (1.38). Only Luke specifically notes that during Jesus’ activ- 
ities in Galilee, women travelled around with the group of male dis- 
ciples of Jesus (8.1-3). Only Luke includes the story of the sisters Mary 
and Martha who give Jesus hospitality and are taught by him (10.38-42). 
At the end of the gospel, the honoured role of being the first witnesses 


26 The Mishnah (m. Kiddushin 4.14) classifies shepherds among those who practise ‘the 
craft of robbers’. 
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to the empty tomb is given to women (23.55-56; 24.1, 10). This 
emphasis on female discipleship continues in Acts. The Spirit is poured 
out upon men and women alike (Acts 2.17—18), and a number of signifi- 
cant women are presented as positive models of faithfulness (9.36; 
12.12; 16.15; 18.26; 21.9). 


Jews and Gentiles 

Luke clearly conceived of the community of Jesus’ followers as bringing 
Jews and Gentiles together. He reports Jesus’ approval of the place 
which Gentiles will have in the coming kingdom (13.29). The motif of 
the inclusiveness of the community comes to dominate Acts, most 
notably in the story of Peter and Cornelius (10.1-11.18). Pointers to 
the universal implications of Jesus’ message appear early in Luke’s 
gospel. When Simeon holds the infant Jesus in his arms, he speaks of 
God’s salvation as being ‘a light for revelation to the Gentiles and for 
glory to your people Israel’ (2.32; cf. Isa 49.6). In the preaching of John 
the baptizer, the prophetic vision that ‘all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God’ (Lk 3.6, citing Isa 40.5) is made manifest. Luke alone reports that 
crowds from Tyre and Sidon (that is, Gentile territory) listen to the adult 
Jesus (6.17). The mission of the seventy-two disciples (10.1-20) may be 
an anticipation of the Gentile mission begun in Acts. Gentile centur- 
ions exhibit great faith (7.1-10) and express sympathetic understanding 
of Jesus at the moment of his death (23.47). So the course has been set 
for the ultimate inclusion of Gentiles in the people of God (cf. Acts 15.7, 
14, 17). Indeed, Luke has carefully shaped the sermon Jesus preached in 
the synagogue in Nazareth so that it prefigures the faith community 
revealed in Acts — a community in which Jews and Gentiles belong 
together (Lk 4.25-27). Such an inclusive community is what Luke 
desires for the church of his time; he reshapes the story of Jesus in order 
to validate this vision.”* 


CONCLUSION 


Luke’s gospel offers rich resources for the contemporary church and 
wider society. The portrayal of Jesus as Lord of all underlines the sover- 
eignty of God, even in times of upheaval or despair, and encourages trust 
in that reality. The witness to Jesus as Saviour offers the possibility of 


*7 TuridK. Seim, The Double Message: Patterns of Gender in Luke and Acts 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994). 
28 Esler, Community and Gospel, chap. 2. 
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salvation for all, and stimulates witness. The emphasis on including all 
within the community of faith — Jew and Gentile, rich and poor, men and 
women, children and adults, insiders and outcasts — provides a tangible 
vision of the hope of the kingdom. This is good news: a clear testimony 
to God’s compassionate, just and providential care for the world. 
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10 The Gospel according to John 
CHRISTOPHER W. SKINNER 


Our consideration of the Gospel according to John begins with several 
observations about its importance and impact. First, few New Testament 
writings have had as significant an influence upon the various shapes of 
Christian theology. Apart from Paul’s Letter to the Romans, one struggles 
to find a New Testament text that has shaped contemporary Christian 
thinking more than the Gospel of John. Following its appearance in the 
late first century, the gospel became a source of inspiration and authority 
for many early Christian groups. The earliest surviving commentaries for 
any of the canonical gospels were written on John by Ptolemy (c. 140-60 
CE) and Heracleon (c. 170 CE), both Valentinian Gnostics. A second, 
related observation is that the earliest Christian communities would 
have been unable to arrive at the Chalcedonian formulation of Jesus’ 
identity without the Fourth Gospel’s presentation of Jesus.’ Whereas 
the synoptics leave the question of Jesus’ divinity implicit, the Gospel 
of John explicitly addresses this question throughout (e.g. 1.1-2; 8.58; 
10.30], providing a foundation upon which later generations constructed 
theological propositions about Jesus’ humanity and divinity.” Third, 
although the Johannine Jesus is recognizable, there is little doubt that 
his presentation in the Fourth Gospel differs in substantial ways from 
how he appears elsewhere in the New Testament. The Johannine Jesus is 
not merely a Galilean peasant but also a stranger from heaven.* He does 


* In 451 CE the Council of Chalcedon established the dogma that Jesus was both fully 
divine and fully human. This formulation has become a foundational element of 
orthodox Christian theology. 

For a treatment of the synoptics that sees heavenly identity and pre-existence as more 
explicitly connected to their respective christologies, see Simon J. Gathercole, The 
Preexistent Son: Recovering the Christologies of Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2006). 

I borrow this description from Marinus de Jonge, Jesus, Stranger from Heaven and Son 
of God: Jesus Christ and the Christians in Johannine Perspective, Sources for Biblical 
Study (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1977). 
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not often display the more mundane features of human existence — 
though twice he weeps (11.35, 38) — but instead bears the marks of one 
with a unique identity and relationship to Israel’s God. Fourth and finally, 
the Gospel of John possesses a unique eschatological vision which 
sees the inauguration of what God wants to do in the world as being 
present in the ministry of Jesus. God’s plan is not off in some distant 
future but is here and now, embodied in what Jesus has come to accom- 
plish. This chapter will focus on John’s unique contributions to our 
understanding of Jesus and important discussions that currently attend 
scholarly reflection on the gospel. 


WHAT MAKES JOHN DISTINCTIVE? 


As early as the late second century, Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-215 
CE) referred to John as the ‘spiritual gospel’. Comparing John with the 
synoptics, which he believed reported the ‘outward facts’ of Jesus’ 
ministry, Clement recognized that John told a story with a style and 
substance that differed significantly from the synoptic portraits of Jesus. 
Against that backdrop, it is helpful to begin by briefly noting some 
important ways in which the Johannine Jesus differs from how he is 
characterized in the synoptic gospels: 


(1) In the synoptics, Jesus is commonly presented as an exorcist. 
Exorcism is in fact one of the most important activities of Jesus in 
the synoptic gospels, especially Mark. That element of Jesus’ minis- 
try has been omitted altogether from John.°> 

(2) In the synoptics, Jesus’ characteristic manner of teaching the crowds 
is through parables. However, there are no parables in the Fourth 
Gospel. Instead, Jesus teaches in extended revelatory discourses, 
characterized by their symbolism and sophisticated double entendre. 
The discourses make occasional use of synoptic-like material, to the 
end of emphasizing John’s unique christological purposes (e.g. the 


+ See Eusebius, Church History, 6.14.7. 

> I use the word ‘omitted’ here because I am persuaded that John was familiar with all 
three synoptics, though there is not space here to make the argument. There is at 
present no consensus on John’s use of the synoptic gospels. See the recent discussion 
of competing proposals in James Barker, John’s Use of Matthew (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress, 2015), 1-14. For John’s familiarity with all three synoptics, see Steven A. 
Hunt, Rewriting the Feeding of Five Thousand: John 6.1-15 as a Test Case for 
Johannine Dependence on the Synoptic Gospels (New York: Peter Lang, 2011). 
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image of ‘good shepherd’ in 10.1-21) but are substantially dissimilar 
from his teaching elsewhere. 

(3) In the synoptics, the ministry of Jesus lasts somewhere from several 
months to a year. In John, however, the public career of Jesus spans 
three Passover celebrations (2.13-25; 6.4; 11.55), and probably lasts 
around two years.° 

(4) The public ministry of Jesus in the synoptics begins with his being 
baptized by John the Baptist (Mk 1.9-11; Mt 3.13-17; Lk 3.21-22). In 
the Fourth Gospel, however, not only is Jesus not baptized by John, 
but there appears to be a conscious attempt by the evangelist to 
distance Jesus from the idea that he was subservient to John in any 
way. At the level of the narrative, this is accomplished by having 
John continually proclaim Jesus’ greatness and his own unworthi- 
ness (cf. 1.29, 34, 36, 3.27—30). 

(5) Throughout the synoptics Jesus regularly performs ‘miracles’ or 
‘deeds of power’ (Greek: dynameis). In John, however, these extraor- 
dinary actions are referred to as ‘signs’ (Greek: sémeia), of which 
there are seven: turning water into wine (2.1-11)}; curing the offi- 
cial’s son (4.46-54); healing the paralytic (5.1-5); multiplying the 
loaves (6.1-15]; walking on water (6.16-21); healing the man born 
blind (9.1-41); and raising Lazarus from the dead (11.144). 

(6) The synoptic portraits of Jesus have him appointing the twelve 
disciples all at one time, at a specific moment early in his ministry 
(Mk 3.13-19; Mt 10.1-4; Lk 6.12-16). Additionally, in the synoptics, 
the disciples struggle to understand who Jesus is throughout the 
public ministry. By contrast, in the Fourth Gospel, there is not a 
specific episode where Jesus calls the twelve. Instead, various dis- 
ciples begin to follow Jesus after his first public appearance (cf. 
Andrew, Peter, Philip and Nathanael in 1.35-51), and those who 
follow make extraordinary proclamations about his identity at their 
first interactions with him (viz., ‘We have found the Messiah’, 1.41; 
‘We have found the one Moses wrote about in the Law, and about 
whom the prophets also wrote’, 1.45; ‘Rabbi, you are the Son of God; 
you are the king of Israel!’, 1.49). 

(7) Each synoptic has a Passover meal in which a specific institution of 
the Eucharist is depicted (Mk 14.1-11; Mt 26.17-30; Lk 22.7—30). 


a 


A long-held misconception is that Jesus had a three-year ministry, an idea that 
supposedly finds its support in the Fourth Gospel’s presentation of three Passovers 
at which Jesus is present. The temporal span between three Passovers is actually a 
period equivalent to two years. 
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While John’s gospel includes a meal on the day before Passover 
(13.1), there is no specific command that such a memorial continue 
in the future. It is often argued, however, that the Johannine com- 
munity’s understanding and practice of the Eucharist underlie the 
so-called bread of life discourse in John 6, though this remains up 
for debate.’ 


In addition to these differences between the synoptics and John, a host 
of chronological differences abound.* The foregoing should suffice to 
illustrate that the Johannine portrait of Jesus and his ministry differs 
markedly from those of Matthew, Mark and Luke. We turn our atten- 
tion now to prominent themes from the gospel as well as questions of 
major importance raised by contemporary scholarship. 


THE WORD WHO REVEALS THE FATHER: 
JOHANNINE CHRISTOLOGY 


The Gospel of John begins with a lengthy prologue (1.1-18) that expli- 
citly connects Jesus ‘the Word’ (Greek: Jogos; 1.1, 14) to the God of Israel 
in a way not previously seen in the canonical gospels. John’s application 
of the term Jogos to Jesus would have been significant within the cul- 
tural milieu in which the gospel emerged, and scholarly reception of 
John has yielded numerous proposals for how to understand this term. 
Scholars have variously read John’s logos in light of Hellenistic Judaism 
(particularly the writings of Philo), incipient forms of Gnosticism, and 
rabbinic mysticism. There is little doubt that pride of position belongs 
to John’s connection to Hellenistic philosophical concepts, a view that 
held sway in Johannine research for over a century. However, with the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the growing recognition that 
Hellenism and Judaism of the period are not easily disentangled, John’s 
Jewishness has become widely accepted among contemporary scholars. 


7 On the denial that John 6 is eucharistic, see Meredith J. C. Warren, My Flesh Is Meat 
Indeed: A Nonsacramental Reading of John 6.51-58 (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 
2015). 

Two noteworthy differences are (1) the temple cleansing, which appears on the first 
day of the last week of Jesus’ life in the synoptics (Mk 11.15-19; Mt 21.12-17; Lk 
19.45-48), but at the outset of Jesus’ public ministry in John 2.13-16; and (2) John’s 
changing of the passion week chronology so that the last supper is not a Passover meal 
as in the synoptics (Mk 14.12-26; Mt 26.17-30; Lk 22.7-39], but occurs a day earlier 
(see Jn 13.1 ff.). By this reckoning, Jesus is condemned to die at the very moment when 
lambs are being prepared for sacrifice in the temple- a connection to the Baptist’s 
earlier pronouncement that Jesus is the ‘Lamb of God’ (1.29, 36). 


ow 
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As a part of this renewed recognition of John’s Jewishness, it has been 
proposed that John’s logos, along with the rest of the prologue, has 
numerous points of connection to specific passages in the Hebrew Bible. 

The opening words of John’s gospel — 'in the beginning’ (Greek: en 
arché) — are a transparent reference to the creation account in Genesis 1. 
The Septuagint version of Genesis begins with the identical Greek 
phrase, and as the prologue advances it is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that John’s story of Jesus is meant to be situated within the broader 
story of Israel’s God as recounted in Genesis and Exodus. Throughout 
Genesis 1, the God of Israel is shown creating and sustaining all living 
things. Just as the first creation account takes place ‘in the beginning’ 
where God creates by speaking light, land, sea and all living creatures 
into existence (see Gen 1.3-31}, so the Johannine prologue presents the 
Word as the one through whom everything was created (1.3). The Word 
is also the purveyor of life (1.4) and the light of humanity which shines 
forth into the darkness (1.5; cf. Gen 1.3). 

The climactic christological moment in the prologue comes in the 
final section (1.14—-18), which tells of the incarnation (1.14) and of Jesus 
Christ as the one who reveals the Father to the world (1.18). As Rudolf 
Bultmann first noted over seventy-five years ago, to affirm that Jesus 
is the ‘Revealer’ is to tap into the most important christological 
and ecclesiological themes in the gospel.® Jesus is full of grace and truth 
(1.14, 17) and bestows upon humanity grace upon grace (1.16). To recog- 
nize these things in Jesus is to experience a tangible, visible representa- 
tion of the Father and what he offers the world. 

Another important aspect of Jesus’ identity in John has to do with 
his origins: while it is presumed that he is from Nazareth in Galilee 
(1.45-46; 7.41}, the reader knows that he has descended from heaven 
(1.1-2; 3.13). He is not merely the son of Joseph, as some presume (6.42), 
but the Son of God. Since these truths remain unknown to the charac- 
ters of the gospel (e.g. 6.32-58), many reject him, just as the prologue 
proleptically announces (1.10-11). This emphasis contributes further 
to the gospel’s dualistic distinction between the things above and the 
things below. Regarding this detailed christological unveiling, Andrew 
Lincoln has noted, 


° See Rudolf Bultmann, The Gospel of John: A Commentary, trans. G.R. Beasley- 
Murray, R. W. N. Hoare and J. K. Riches (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1971), 45-83. 
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As would be expected from an ancient biography, the Fourth 
Gospel’s focus is on the subject, Jesus of Nazareth. What would not 
necessarily be expected from an ancient biography, but what 
becomes immediately clear, is that its subject is so closely related to 
the God of Israel that the focus on Jesus of Nazareth also becomes a 
focus on God.*° 


The unique relationship between Jesus and the God of Israel is empha- 
sized not only by the narrator, but by Jesus himself (e.g. 5.19-23; 
8.1220, 54-55). These affirmations come in various forms but most 
explicitly in the so-called ‘absolute I am’ statements (see the discussion 
below). By means of these proclamations, Jesus claims to be the incar- 
nation of God in the world. In one exchange with the religious leaders, 
Jesus claims authority to work on the sabbath by noting, ‘My Father is 
still working, and I also am working’ (5.17, NRSV). His interlocutors 
understand this as a claim to equality with God, which they also regard 
as blasphemous, and thus seek to kill him. During another controversy 
Jesus confidently exclaims, ‘I and the Father are one’ (10.30), and again, 
his interlocutors recognize this claim as blasphemous and pick up 
stones to kill him. 

Elsewhere when Philip begs Jesus, ‘Show us the Father and we will be 
satisfied’ (14.8), Jesus responds: ‘Have I been with you all this time, 
Philip, and you still do not know me? Whoever has seen me has seen 
the Father.’ For John, Jesus is the divine Word, the chosen Son, and the 
revealer of the Father, sent from heaven to do God’s will. Even while 
dwelling below, Jesus remains oriented to the realm above and the things 
of the Father. This unique relationship with God forms the foundation for 
our understanding of the distinctively Johannine presentation of Jesus. 


DUALISM AND SYMBOLISM IN THE 
JOHANNINE WORLDVIEW 


It has long been recognized that the Fourth Gospel develops its portrait 
of Jesus within a dualistic framework. The Johannine story begins with 
a cosmic dualism, in which the universe is divided into two realms that 
represent the opposing forces of good and evil. This is most clearly 
developed in the descent-ascent schema that appears throughout the 


1° Andrew T. Lincoln, The Gospel according to St John, Black’s New Testament 
Commentary (London: Continuum, 2005), 59. 
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gospel, especially in Jesus’ teaching about his coming to earth and 
return to the Father (1.51; 3.13; 6.32-42; 13.1-2; 14.1-5). As noted in 
the prologue (1.10-11)}, Jesus is from above (or alternatively ‘from the 
Father’), and he has descended to earth, which is ‘his own place’ (Greek: 
ta idia; 1.11a) and consists of ‘his own people’ (Greek: hoi idioi, 1.1 1b). 
Yet the outward orientation of the realm below is one of hostility 
towards Jesus and the things of God. As Wayne Meeks notes, ‘The story 
of Jesus in the gospel is all played out on earth, despite the frequent 
indicators that he really belongs elsewhere.'** 

Additionally, the gospel includes an ethical dualism, which is not 
to be confused with the question of whether the gospel actually has its 
own ethics (on which see below). Like cosmic dualism, ethical dualism 
also presents a contrast between good and evil, but one more directly 
related to human behaviour. John accomplishes this both through a 
presentation of characters who variously succeed and fail in their 
attempts to understand Jesus, and through symbols that represent 
human understanding and behaviour. First, misunderstanding is a key 
theme in the gospel, especially as it relates to characterization. The 
Johannine Jesus is the ‘light of the world’ (8.12; cf. 1.4-5), a symbolic 
description that carries with it many of the resonances of ‘light’ from 
the Hebrew Bible, where it is commonly related to both goodness and 
spiritual insight. Against that backdrop, many if not most of John’s 
characters fail to understand what Jesus reveals about the Father and 
are therefore, metaphorically, ‘in the dark’ (see especially Nicodemus 
in 3.3-15). Conversely, those who, like the mother of Jesus (2.1-11) 
the Samaritan woman (4.7—42) and the ‘beloved disciple’ (13.21-30; 
19.25-27; 20.2-9; 21.7), comprehend Jesus’ teaching and identity and 
respond appropriately in faith, have ‘come into the light’. In John’s 
dualistic economy, there is no middle ground, there are those who 
understand and those who do not and, by extension, those who do good 
and those who do evil. John’s ethical dualism can also be seen in 
passages that contrast blindness and sight (9.26-41), freedom and 
slavery to sin (8.33—36), ‘walking in the day’ and ‘walking in the night’ 
(11.9-10], lies and truth (8.42-47; 16.12-13) and one’s relationship to 
God or the devil (7.28-29; 8.44-47).** 


*t Wayne A. Meeks, ‘The Man from Heaven in Johannine Sectarianism’, JBL, 91 (1972), 
50 (emphasis added). 

* See the discussion of Johannine dualisms in Richard Bauckham, Gospel of Glory: 
Major Themes in Johannine Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2015), 
106-29. 
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It is interesting to note that while John is among the most dualistic 
writings in the New Testament, the evangelist has departed from one 
of the more traditional expressions of dualism within early Christian 
writings: eschatological dualism. Many Hellenistic Jewish and early 
Christian writings contain an eschatological dualism that contrasts 
the present (evil) age with the coming age in which God will right the 
world. This eschatological outlook has been labelled future eschatology. 
While the gospel does make reference to a future resurrection on the 
‘last day’ (e.g. 6.40, 54), John’s eschatological outlook is primarily char- 
acterized by a view that C. H. Dodd famously labelled ‘realized eschat- 
ology’.*3 Rather than proclaiming that the ‘end is near’, realized 
eschatology affirms that ‘the end is here’, or, more properly, that the 
kingdom of God is present in Jesus. This perspective is woven through- 
out John’s gospel. For example, to those who believe in Jesus’ name, 
divine sonship is a present rather than future reality (1.12); in Jesus, ‘we’ 
already behold God’s glory (1.14); ‘we’ are not waiting to see God’s 
judgement because the light has already come into the world (3.19); 
those who believe have life while those who do not already stand 
condemned (3.18); the time has come when true worshippers worship 
God in spirit and truth (4.23-24); the one who hears and believes has 
already passed from death to life (5.24). It is worth noting that John’s 
eschatological outlook is not always consistent in its projection of this 
realized eschatology, but however it is described, it cannot properly be 
called an eschatological dualism. 

Intimately connected to Johannine dualism is the gospel’s use of 
symbols. Craig Koester helpfully notes: ‘In Johannine terms, symbols 
span the chasm between what is ‘from above’ and what is ‘from below’ 
without collapsing the distinction’.** As the revealer of the Father, Jesus 
makes known to humanity an otherwise hidden God (1.18). John’s 
symbols thus clarify the mission and identity of Jesus, which in turn 
helps the reader answer the question ‘How is it possible to know God?’ 
There are two major types of symbolism in the gospel: symbolic action 
and symbolic language. 


™3 C. H. Dodd argued that the most distinctive feature of Jesus’ teaching in the New 
Testament was realized eschatology, particularly as it appears in John. This view was 
most clearly argued in his book The Parables of the Kingdom (London: James Nisbet, 
1935). Over time, Dodd’s view softened to what might be described as ‘realizing 
eschatology’ once he began to recognize how John had also incorporated elements of 
an inaugurated eschatology. 

Craig R. Koester, Symbolism in the Fourth Gospel: Meaning, Mystery, Community, 
2nd ed. (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2003), 4. 
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Actions that function symbolically include the miraculous as well 
as the non-miraculous. The clearest symbolic actions in the gospel are 
the seven signs Jesus performs (2.1-I1; 4.46-54; §.I-5; 6.I-I5; 6.16-21; 
9.I-41; 11.1-44]. That they are designated ‘signs’ (sémeia) rather than 
‘miracles’ is key insofar as they possess ‘transcendent significance’.*° 
Above all, they point to God. Through each act Jesus ushers humans 
into the presence of God or, to express it differently, carries that which 
is ‘from above’ to the realm ‘down below’. Some have questioned 
whether non-miraculous events such as the cleansing of the temple 
(2.13-25] and the washing of the disciples’ feet (13.1-17) also represent 
encounters with God. However, in these instances, Jesus continues to 
reveal the character and will of the Father; the revelatory value of Jesus’ 
actions should not be overlooked, even in the non-miraculous. 

Symbolic language in the gospel includes images such as light 
(I.4-9; 3.19-21; 5.35; 8.12; 9.5; II.9-I0; 12.35-36, 46), water (3.5; 
4.10-15; 7.38; 19.34), food (4.32-34; 6.27, 55], flesh (1.14; 3.6; 6.5 1-63), 
shepherd (1o.1-21) and vine (15.1-5), among others. These symbols 
serve both a literary and a theological function in the gospel. At the 
literary level, each symbol signifies a substantive spiritual reality. 
However, an examination of characterization in the gospel reveals 
how often the delicate balance between the literal and metaphorical is 
upended by characters who, unable to understand Jesus’ mission and 
identity, approach him on the basis of a well-intentioned but misplaced 
literalism. At the theological level, the symbols point beyond the 
earthly realm to the realm above and continually reinforce the gospel’s 
emphases on cosmic dualism and the divinity of Jesus. 


THE ENIGMATIC SPEECH OF THE JOHANNINE JESUS 


Numerous elements of Jesus’ teaching are unique to John’s portrait. 
Three of them will briefly be examined here: (1) the use of irony and 
double entendre and its role in creating misunderstanding, (2) ‘I am’ 
sayings and their relationship to Jesus’ identity; and (3) the revelatory 
christological discourses. 


Irony and Double Entendre 
In the Greek of John’s gospel, there is heavy use of double entendre as a 
device for revealing the heavenly identity of Jesus. A good example 


"> Ibid. 
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comes in John 3. Here, a religious leader named Nicodemus approaches 
Jesus by night. Their interaction unfolds as follows: 


Now there was a Pharisee named Nicodemus, a leader of the Jews. 
He came to him by night and said to him, ‘Rabbi, we know that you 
are a teacher who has come from God; for no one can do these signs 
that you do apart from the presence of God.’ Jesus answered him, 

‘Very truly, I tell you, no one can see the kingdom of God without 
being born from above [Greek: anédthen].’ Nicodemus said to him, 

‘How can anyone be born after having grown old? Can one enter a 
second time into the mother’s womb and be born?’ (Jn 3.1-4, NRSV} 


Many readers will recognize this passage and assume that Jesus is 
speaking to Nicodemus about being ‘born again’, a common English 
rendering of the term. However, the primary meaning of andthen is 
‘from above’, and this is in keeping with how Jesus is using the word, 
he is speaking about things of a heavenly nature. However, a misplaced 
literalism leads Nicodemus to understand andéthen as ‘again’ or ‘anew’ — 
a secondary and less common use of the term. Jesus tries to help 
Nicodemus understand what it means to be born ‘from above’, but 
Nicodemus can conceive only of literal birth, so he raises a question 
that borders on the ludicrous: ‘How can anyone be born after having 
grown old? Can one enter a second time into the mother’s womb and be 
born?’ (v. 4). The reader understands what Nicodemus does not. Jesus 
has come from above (cf. 1.1-2) and therefore speaks as one from above. 
Nicodemus’s focus on the literal creates this misunderstanding and 
places the reader in a position of privilege consistent with the under- 
standing of Jesus that has been revealed in the prologue. 

Not only is misunderstanding a key theme throughout the gospel, 
but Johannine irony — especially as it is expressed through double 
entendre — cannot work apart from characters who misunderstand 
Jesus. Here are a few examples: 


(1) Jesus’ opponents mistakenly believe he is referring to the Jerusalem 
temple when he is speaking metaphorically about his own body 
(2.13-21). 

(2) In his conversation with the Samaritan woman (4.7—42), Jesus 
speaks of offering her ‘living water’ (hydor zon), by which she under- 
stands the euphemism, ‘running water’. However, Jesus is speaking 
of ‘water which imparts life’. 

(3) ‘Many disciples’ leave after Jesus announces that followers must 
‘eat my flesh’ and ‘drink my blood’ (6.52-59, 66). He is not speaking 
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about cannibalism, but they have misunderstood his words by 
interpreting him literally. 

(4) The disciples misunderstand Jesus’ statement that Lazarus has 
‘fallen asleep’ (11.7—14) and respond that he will ‘wake up’. They 
have missed the point that Lazarus has died, and that Jesus will 
resurrect him. 


Throughout the gospel, ironic speech and double entendre are employed 
in a number of ways. First, they are used to confound characters and 
give expression to veiled mysteries, while reinforcing for the reader 
truths about Jesus that have been revealed in the prologue. Second, they 
are also used to add theological depth to a description of Jesus and his 
mission. This device is used both by the narrator and the Johannine 
Jesus in a way that serves the overall theological rhetoric of the gospel. 
Hand in hand with double entendre is the gospel’s emphasis on misun- 
derstanding, which is itself an expression of the gospel’s concern with 
Jesus as the revealer of Israel’s God. One must move beyond a strict 
literalism to comprehend the identity of Jesus. Only then can one see 
what he has come to reveal. 


Jesus’ ‘I Am’ Sayings 
As discussed already, one of the gospel’s central themes is that Jesus 
is the unique representation of Israel’s God to humanity (1.18). This 
theme is emphasized in numerous ways, one of which is Jesus’ consist- 
ent use of the phrase ‘I am’ (Greek: egō eimi) when speaking about 
himself. There is little doubt that this phrase is intended as a transpar- 
ent allusion to the divine name. Two types of ‘I am’ pronouncements 
are found in the gospel of John: absolute ‘I am’ statements and ‘I am’ 
statements followed by a predicate. 

Much has been written about the absolute use of egō eimi. The 
background of these pronouncements is the revelation of God’s name 
on Mount Horeb in Exodus 3. There, Moses stands before a burning 
bush that is not consumed by its flames; in this passage, the God of 
Israel commissions Moses to lead his people to freedom. Expressing 
scepticism, Moses asks, ‘If I come to the Israelites and say to them, 
“The God of your ancestors has sent me to you”, and they ask me, 
“What is his name?” what shall I say to them?’ (3.13). God’s response 
follows: 


‘Tam who I am. Thus you shall say to the Israelites, “I am has sent 
me to you.” God also said to Moses, ‘Thus you shall say to the 
Israelites, “The Lorn, the God of your ancestors, the God of 
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Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, has sent me to 
you”: This is my name forever, and this my title for all generations.’ 


(Ex 3.14-15) 


Perhaps more than any other passage in the Hebrew Bible, this text 
provides the foundation for Jesus’ use of ‘I am’ in the Gospel of John. 
The phrase ‘I am who I am’ (Hebrew: ehyeh asher ehyeh; Ex 3.14) can 
also be translated, ‘Iam that I am’, or possibly, ‘I will be what I will be.’ 
The divine name, which God reveals to Moses is YHWH, a form of the 
Hebrew verb hayah, ‘to be’. In the Septuagint, the Greek phrase eg6 eimi 
is used to translate the Hebrew verb hayah here in Exodus 3.14 and 
elsewhere. Here the Gospel of John is reaching back into the Exodus 
story, this time to make an explicit connection between the identity of 
Jesus and the name of God. 

The name of God was of central importance to Jewish life and 
worship, though over time reverence for the name of God within 
Judaism led to it being avoided in social and religious discourse. As a 
result, pious Jews began to use the phrase ‘I am he’ (Hebrew: ani hu or 
anoki hu) as a substitute. This phrase is found in a number of passages in 
the Hebrew Bible, the most important of which appear in Second Isaiah: 


Isaiah 43.10: ‘You are my witnesses’, says the Lord, ‘and my servant 
whom I have chosen, in order that you might know and believe 
that I am (he) [Hebrew: ani hu; Greek: egd eimi]. No god was 
formed before me and there shall be none after me.’ 

Isaiah 43.25: ‘I am, I am (he) [Hebrew: anoki anoki hu; Greek: egé 
eimi egō eimi| who blots out transgressions for my own sake and 
will remember your sins no more.’ 

Isaiah 48.12: ‘Hear me O Jacob, and Israel whom I have called: I am 
(he) [Hebrew: ani hu; Greek: egé eimi]. I am the first and I am 
the last.’ 

Isaiah 52.6: ‘Therefore, my people will know my name, thus, on that 
day, that I am (he) [Hebrew: ani hu; Greek: egō eimi] is speaking. 
Behold, here I am.’ 


In each of these instances, the Hebrew phrase ‘I am he’ is translated 
with an absolute egé eimi in the Septuagint. Here is further evidence 
from the Hebrew Bible that the absolute use of egō eimi was a specific 
designation for the divine name, YHWH. 

With this evidence in mind, it is difficult to deny that John’s abso- 
lute use of egō eimi is an explicit reference to the divine name. 
Accordingly, absolute ‘I am’ statements throughout the Fourth Gospel 
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not only support the evangelist’s emphasis on Jesus’ unique relationship 
to the God of Israel but also present Jesus himself claiming divinity — an 
element that is unique to John’s presentation of Jesus. Nowhere else 
in the canonical gospels do claims to divinity appear so explicitly on 
the lips of Jesus. Altogether, the absolute use of egd eimi appears nine 
times in six different passages (4.25-26; 6.19-21; 8.24-30; 8.54-59; 
13.16-20; 18.3-9). In each of these passages, Jesus emphasizes some- 
thing about his identity and mission. Through these pronouncements 
the voice of Jesus now confirms what only the voice of the narrator had 
previously announced (cf. 1.1-18). 

A second type of ‘Iam’ sayings appears on the lips of Jesus, and each 
applies a specific image to Jesus. These sayings appear with a predicate, 
which has led scholars to label these as ‘predicated’ or ‘predicative’ ego 
eimi statements. Each predicate introduces a title that is reminiscent of 
an important image from Israel’s story. In his detailed study of ‘I am’ 
formulations in John, David Ball notes that each predicated saying 
appeals to something of religious significance in the Hebrew Bible: 


Jesus claims to be the Bread of which the Old Testament spoke, the 
Light of which Isaiah spoke, the Shepherd of whom Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel spoke, and the Vine of which many Old Testament passages 
spoke. In addition there may be allusions to the Isaianic concept of 
the ‘way of the LORD’ in Jesus’ claim to be the Way, the Truth and 
Life. Jesus also takes the Jewish concept of resurrection of which 
Martha speaks and transforms it to refer to the present in his own 
person (11.25). In these sayings it is not the words ‘I am’ which are 
found in the Old Testament, but the images which accompany 
them. The words ego eimi thus act as a formula which applies 

Old Testament and Jewish concepts to the person of Jesus who 
embodies and fulfils them.'® 


Thus, in their predicated form, the ‘Iam’ sayings are christological while 
also drawing a connection to an important image or theme from Israel’s 
Scriptures. The predicated ‘I am’ statements in John are as follows: 


‘Tam the bread of life’ (6.35, 48) 
‘I am the bread / living bread which came down from heaven’ 


(6.41, 51) 


"6 David Mark Ball, 7 Am’ in John's Gospel: Literary Function, Background and 
Theological Implications, Journal for the Study of the New Testament Supplement 
Series 124 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), 259. 
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‘Tam the light of the world’ (8.12) 

‘Tam the gate / I am the gate for the sheep’ (10.7, 9) 
‘Lam the good shepherd’ (10.11, 14) 

‘Tam the resurrection and the life’ (11.25) 

‘I am the way, the truth, and the life’ (14.6) 

‘Lam the vine / true vine’ (15.1, 5) 


These images also represent something of value that Jesus does for 
those who believe in him. As such, the predicated ‘I am’ sayings are 
more than christological; they ‘emphasize the relationship between 
Jesus and believers ... and also suggest that John connected 
Christology closely with early Christian experience’.*” 


REVELATORY DISCOURSES 


As noted above, the Johannine Jesus characteristically speaks in revela- 
tory discourses. These discourses allow narrative space for Jesus to 
instruct the reader on things that have already been revealed but have 
not yet been explained in detail. The discourses are thus used to clarify 
important elements of Jesus’ identity, message and mission. 


The Sabbath Discourse, 5.19-47 
A controversy develops after Jesus heals an infirm man in Jerusalem on 
the Sabbath at an unnamed ‘feast of the Jews’ (5.1-18). It is worth noting 
that here is another instance of Johannine distinctiveness. Whereas 
there are numerous healing stories — and especially sabbath healing 
stories — in the synoptics, there is no instance of a healing that takes 
place in Jerusalem. As the controversy over Jesus’ authority to heal on 
the sabbath develops, the reader continues to learn what it means that 
Jesus is the revealer of the Father. Two central charges are levelled 
against Jesus by the religious leaders. The first charge is that Jesus has 
violated the sabbath by performing this sign, a charge which relates to 
his opponents’ view that God rested on the seventh day and is no longer 
working. Jesus responds that God is continually at work and that he, 
too, is continually at work (vv. 16-17). At the very least this response 
represents Jesus’ claim to authority to work on the sabbath. But it also 
leads to a second and more serious charge, which is that in his reply 
to their questioning, Jesus has ‘made himself equal to God’ (v. 18). Far 


17 Craig S. Keener, The Gospel of John: A Commentary, 2 vols. (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 2003), vol. I, 318, 320. 
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from denying this charge, Jesus points out that there are four critical 
witnesses to his unique status with the Father: John the Baptist 
(vv. 32-35], the works he has been given (v. 36}, the Father himself 
(vv. 37-38) and the very scriptures to which the religious leaders cling 
with such devotion (vv. 39, 45-47). 


The Bread of Life Discourse, 6.22-65 

After the feeding of the five thousand on one side of the Sea of Galilee 
(6.1-15), Jesus and the disciples return to the other side (6.16—21). The 
next day the crowd begin looking for Jesus and also travel to the other 
side of the sea. Recognizing that they have the imperfect motivation in 
seeking him — their hunger — Jesus begins instructing them about seek- 
ing food that does not perish. Like other symbols in the gospel, ‘food’ 
here is metaphorical. Jesus compares himself to the manna that fell 
from heaven during the Exodus. That heavenly bread was a daily phe- 
nomenon by which God provided for the physical sustenance of the 
children of Israel. But whereas the manna came daily and provided 
only temporary nourishment, Jesus is the true bread which is given 
not by Moses, but by the Father; he is the ‘manna made man’ who offers 
eternal and once-for-all nourishment to those who believe and follow; 
he is the ‘food that does not perish’. 


The Temple Discourse, 7.1-8.59 

Like the sabbath discourse, this discourse takes place in the context of 
a Jewish festival. Jesus is back in Jerusalem and in the temple during the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Most of this discourse is characterized by various 
controversies that develop over Jesus’ teaching and activity. An initial 
controversy develops between Jesus and his brothers before their depart- 
ure for Jerusalem (7.1-9). Once Jesus arrives secretly at the feast there is 
another controversy over whether Jesus is a good man or one who leads 
people astray (7.10-13). After Jesus teaches at the feast there is signifi- 
cant division over the question of his identity (7.14-36]. He unveils his 
christological resumé by revealing that he has descended from heaven, 
is here by the authority of the Father and will soon return to heaven. As 
the discourse continues, Jesus affirms that he is the ‘light of the world’, 
over against the religious leaders who are, by contrast, in the dark about 
both Jesus and his relationship to the Father. After he predicts his death 
and instructs the crowd on true discipleship (8.21-38), a final contro- 
versy develops between Jesus and the Pharisees when he asserts that he 
is a descendant of Abraham, while they are descendants of their father, 
the devil (8.39-59). 
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The Good Shepherd Discourse, 10.1-21 

It was noted above that John has no parables of the kind that appear in 
the synoptics, though there has been some debate in recent years about 
how to categorize the metaphor that lies at the heart of this discourse.*® 
Here, Jesus uses a ‘figure of speech’ (Greek: paroimia) to draw a sharp 
distinction between himself and the religious leaders who are not to be 
regarded as noble or caring shepherds; scholars have commonly argued 
that this image is drawn from Psalm 23, Ezekiel 34 or Zechariah 9-14. 
Jesus begins by referring to himself as the door for the sheep — a meta- 
phor in which the sheep are his followers and he is the gate through 
which they enter to find (heavenly) rest. The discourse progresses from 
the shepherd-as-door metaphor to Jesus’ description of himself as the 
Good Shepherd who knows his sheep, hears their voices, provides 
for their needs and ultimately lays down his life for their well-being. 
The somewhat unrealistic picture of the shepherd voluntarily laying 
down his life for his flock is yet another proleptic moment in the gospel 
that anticipates Jesus’ crucifixion (cf. 3.14). As the reader has come to 
expect, a controversy arises once again over Jesus’ words (vv. 19-21). 


The Farewell Discourse, 14.1-17.26 
Numerous examples of farewell addresses exist in ancient literature, the 
most famous of which is Plato’s presentation of Socrates addressing his 
followers and friends just before committing suicide.'? Jerome Neyrey 
has outlined the nine elements of a typical farewell address, all of which 
are present in John 14-17: (1) announcement of death or departure, 
(2) review of the patriarch’s life, (3) relationships to be maintained, 
(4) revelations of beneficial things to come, (5) predictions of future hard 
times, (6) exhortation to practice a group-specific virtue and to avoid 
a group-specific vice, (7) successor named, (8) legacy bestowed and 
(9) occasionally a final prayer or blessing.*° While these nine elements 
do not follow a specific sequence in such farewell addresses, including 
John 14-17, all are present here. Jesus begins preparing his disciples 
for his departure by instructing them regarding the future coming of 


18 On this, see Christopher W. Skinner, ‘“The Good Shepherd Lays Down His Life for 
the Sheep” (John 10.11, 15, 17): Questioning the Limits of a Johannine Metaphor’, 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 80 (2018), 97-113. 

1° The death of Socrates is narrated in Plato’s dialogue Phaedo. Two examples of a 
farewell address appear in the Pentateuch (Jacob in Gen 49; Moses in Deut 32). The 
Second Temple text Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs offers another example. 

2° Jerome Neyrey, The Gospel of John, New Cambridge Bible Commentary (Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 239-41. 
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the Paraclete (Greek: paraklétos, ‘advocate’, ‘comforter’, ‘intercessor’), 
the unique Johannine term for the Holy Spirit. He then encourages them 
to abide in him and in the Father, after which he reminds them that the 
world hates him and will, by extension, hate them too. The discourse 
closes with Jesus offering a prayer for himself, his followers and future 
believers; the final piece of the discourse would have been particularly 
relevant to communities of believers facing persecution in the period 
after Jesus’ departure (cf. 16.1—4). 


CONSENSUS POSITIONS IN DISPUTE: HISTORY 
AND ETHICS 


A long-standing assumption in Johannine research has been that what- 
ever John’s value is for the development of later theological trajectories, 
it ultimately lacks value as a historical source. An analysis of scholar- 
ship over the past seventy-five years might lead one reasonably to 
conclude that John’s potential value for historical discussions has been 
all but dismissed by a significant cross-section of Johannine scholars as 
well as those involved in historical Jesus research. This rejection is 
perhaps most clearly expressed in Rudolf Bultmann’s well-known and 
unqualified dictum: ‘the Gospel of John cannot be taken into account at 
all as a source for the teaching of Jesus’.** That having been said, the 
past two decades have seen a serious attempt to revisit the gospel as a 
source for our understanding of the historical Jesus. 

The work of Richard Bauckham, particularly his emphasis on eye- 
witness testimony (Greek: autopsia) in the ancient world, has helped re- 
energize the debate, both in Europe and in North America. In Jesus and 
the Eyewitnesses (1st ed., 2006), Bauckham argues against numerous 
consensus positions in gospel scholarship.** Most notably, he argues 
that the synoptic gospels are based closely on the testimony of eyewit- 
nesses and that John was actually written by an eyewitness: John the 
Elder. Such a scenario would guarantee a high degree of reliability and 
would buttress any claims to the historical value of the gospel. While 
Bauckham’s proposal has not garnered widespread acceptance, it has 
demonstrated that a well-argued thesis can make a dent in an otherwise 
firm consensus. 


?* Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus and the Word, trans. Louise Pettibone Smith and Erminie 
Huntress Lantero (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958), 12 (emphasis added). 

»? Richard Bauckham, Jesus and the Eyewitnesses: The Gospels As Eyewitness 
Testimony, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2017). 
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Paul Anderson has also been an important voice in the call to 
reconsider the historical value of the Fourth Gospel.*? Anderson has 
been the most prolific voice on the North American scene, and the scope 
of his investigation has been comprehensive. Beyond a mere desire to 
connect the gospel to the life of the historical Jesus, Anderson’s agenda 
has included considering the historical development of the Johannine 
tradition (including the epistles); John’s relationship to the synoptics and 
its bearing on historicity; the thorny process of separating the ‘historical’ 
from the ‘theological’; and the place of archaeology as it relates to the 
gospel. Additionally, Anderson’s leadership in the ‘John, Jesus, and 
History’ project has helped to lay a foundation for an ongoing consider- 
ation of these questions over the next few decades.”* 

In addition to doubts about the historical value of John, scholars have 
long overlooked or downplayed the potential contribution of the gospel 
to New Testament ethics. A long-held consensus in Johannine research 
was succinctly expressed over two decades ago by Wayne Meeks, who 
opined that ‘the Fourth Gospel meets none of our expectations about the 
way ethics should be constructed’.*> Unlike the portrayal of Jesus in the 
synoptic gospels, the Johannine Jesus never encourages his followers to 
‘love their neighbours’ or ‘love their enemies’. Neither does the gospel 
provide lists of virtues to pursue or vices to avoid. Instead, the Johannine 
Jesus instructs his followers only to ‘love’, ‘follow’ and ‘believe’. 
According to the consensus, these imperatives are not nearly enough to 
allow for the construction of a comprehensive ethics, and the problem is 
compounded by the claim that the Sitz im Leben of the gospel is that of 
an exclusive, sect-type group.”° 


23 Cf. Paul N. Anderson, The Fourth Gospel and the Quest for Jesus: Modern 
Foundations Reconsidered (London: T&T Clark, 2006). 

Between 2002 and 2017, Anderson served as co-convener of the John, Jesus, and 
History Group of the Society of Biblical Literature, along with Tom Thatcher, Felix 
Just and R. Alan Culpepper. During its fifteen-year consultation, this group 
committed itself to exploring ‘issues related to the Johannine tradition and the 
composition-history of the Fourth Gospel and the Johannine Epistles, with special 
emphasis on the place of these documents in contemporary study of Christian 
origins’. To date the group has published eight volumes of its proceedings, with 
four more projected. 

25 Wayne A. Meeks, ‘The Ethics of the Fourth Evangelist’, in R. Alan Culpepper and C. 
Clifton Black, eds., Exploring the Gospel of John: In Honor of D. Moody Smith 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 1996), 317-26, at 320. 

Cf. Emst Kasemann, The Testament of Jesus: A Study of the Gospel of John in Light 
of Chapter 17, trans. Gerhard Krodel (London, SCM Press, 1968), 59; Victor Paul 
Furnish, The Love Command in the New Testament (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 
1972), 144-48. 
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However, scholarly engagement with New Testament ethics has 
long suffered from a restricted definition of what constitutes ethical 
instruction, and this has clearly set the lines for understanding John’s 
place in the conversation. Within the current decade a handful of 
scholars have begun making a more compelling case for an ‘implied 
ethics’ that is both inclusive and potentially valuable for incorporation 
into broader schemes of Christian ethics or moral theology.*” These 
works seek to add nuance to the outmoded conceptions of what consti- 
tutes ‘ethics’ and pay closer attention to rhetorical movements within 
the narrative itself as a basis for examining implicit ethical material. 
While still in the early stages, this new area of enquiry appears to offer 
promising prospects. 


CONCLUSION 


The Johannine Jesus reveals the character and will of the Father while 
bridging the chasm between what is above and what is below. At the 
heart of the gospel lies the question ‘How can the world know God?’ It is 
clear to readers of the gospel that Jesus is the definitive answer to that 
question, but within John’s dualistic worldview, it is necessary to look 
consistently beyond the literal and ordinary to the fuller meaning of 
Jesus’ mission and teaching. Through this process, the evangelist aims 
to guide the reader down the circuitous path that begins with know- 
ledge of Jesus’ origins (1.1-18) and results in life through belief in his 
name (20.30-31). 
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11 Non-canonical Gospels as Witnesses to Christ 
SIMON GATHERCOLE 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this chapter is to focus on how some non-canonical 
gospels relate to the canonical gospels, as well as how they portray 
Jesus Christ. Inevitably, there are certain pragmatic factors in the defin- 
ition of what counts as a gospel, as the question of definition immedi- 
ately arises when one goes beyond the four canonical texts. This chapter 
allows a generous definition which includes literature which is called by 
the title ‘gospel’ and other material in which Jesus is a primary agent, as 
well as ‘related’ material. Also pragmatic are the categories according 
to which the gospels discussed below are classified. There are other 
ways in which this material might be divided into groups. Some of the 
works below, for example, are clearly later than others, but classifying 
by date is of limited value as many of the works are very difficult to date 
and some appear to have developed over the centuries. Or again, non- 
canonical gospels can be assigned to certain communities — but only to a 
very limited extent. 

Given these caveats, the treatment below will focus on some of the 
more well-known apocryphal gospels (e.g. the gospels of Peter, Thomas, 
Judas, Mary, etc.), while not neglecting some of the less familiar 
works extending into late antiquity. The purpose here is both to survey 
this material and to provide some comparison with the canonical 
gospels, especially in connection with their theological and christo- 
logical subject matter. 


HISTORY OF DISCUSSION: A SKETCH 


It may be helpful to sketch four approaches which have characterized 
the discussion thus far. These are to some degree sequential, but not in 
such a way that the advent of one eliminates the others. Indeed, all can 
still be found alive today; so the ordering of them here is rough and 
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schematic. It does have some purpose, however, namely in elucidating 
how the scholarly landscape has changed and what current scholarship 
is seeking to build on or correct. 


Reactionary Opposition of Canonical and Non-canonical Gospels 
One traditional view holds that we have a decline from the canonical to 
the non-canonical gospels, which mirrors a wider decline from a pristine 
orthodoxy at the beginning into a situation of heresy in the second 
century. We can see this view already in the patristic period. The 
Gospel of Truth, for example, is regarded by Irenaeus as a later deviation: 
he states that it was written recently (non olim conscriptum) and does 
not agree at all with the apostolic gospels (Against Heresies, 3.11.9). 
Eusebius takes a similarly uncompromising line: apocryphal gospels 
have not been handed down in the orthodox succession and are ‘to be 
rejected as completely wicked and impious’ (Church History, 3.25.6-7). 

Among the studies of recently rediscovered gospels in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, we can cite an example from J. Armitage 
Robinson. In the front matter of his book on the Gospel of Peter, where 
one would normally find a dedication, Robinson prints instead: ‘Another 
gospel, which is no gospel at all’.* Moving into twentieth-century ver- 
dicts on the Nag Hammadi literature, in the earliest commentary on 
the Gospel of Thomas, Grant and Freedman comment that Thomas is 
‘our most significant witness to the early perversion of Christianity by 
those who wanted to create Jesus in their own image’.” So one approach 
to canonical and non-canonical gospels, especially characteristic of the 
Church Fathers and of traditional scholarship, is to see them in stark 
opposition. In the terms of 1066 and All That, canonical gospels are 
‘a good thing’ whereas the apocryphal gospels are not — indeed, are no 
gospels at all. 


Reversal and Rehabilitation 
Early in the twentieth century, scholars had already begun to present 
a mirror-image of the traditional view. Walter Bauer’s pioneering 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, despite his title, reversed 
the order of orthodoxy and heresy in a number of geographical locations, 


* J. Armitage Robinson and M. R. James, The Gospel according to Peter and The 
Revelation of Peter (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1892), front 
matter. 

> R. M. Grant and D. N. Freedman, The Secret Sayings of Jesus (New York: Doubleday, 
1960}, 20. 
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with heretics dominant in Edessa, Egypt and elsewhere before the 
emergence of orthodoxy.* Some scholars in the Bauer tradition have 
sought to reverse the chronological priority of particular gospels, arguing 
that several non-canonical gospels or reconstructed sources pre-date the 
canonical texts. According to Helmut Koester, ‘the evidence for these 
apocryphal writings compares quite well with the evidence for the 
canonical gospels. The attestations do not support a distinction between 
canonical and apocryphal gospels. Writings of both categories were used 
and are referred to quite early and often by the same writers.’* Hence the 
survival of these manuscripts demonstrates, it is said, that the non- 
canonical gospels cannot be consigned merely to a lunatic fringe. 

Elaine Pagels’s book The Gnostic Gospels also seeks to rehabilitate 
the apocryphal gospels. On the orthodox view, a ‘chasm’ separates God 
and humanity, but Jesus the unique Lord and Son of God announces 
repentance from sin. In the Gnostic gospels, by contrast, ‘the self and 
the divine are identical’, and Jesus ‘comes as a guide who opens access to 
spiritual understanding’, such that Jesus and his disciples become 
‘equal — even identical’, because ultimately ‘they have both received 
their being from the same source’. We have, then, not only Koester’s 
undermining of the traditional chronological divide of canonical gospels 
then apocryphal, but also a rehabilitation of the Gnostic gospels as no 
longer arcane speculation but redolent of contemporary new-age reli- 
gion.° For these scholars, then, despite the chronological and theological 
rehabilitation of the new texts, the divide between the ‘orthodox’ and 
‘Gnostic’ gospels is basically re-inscribed. 


Re-affiliation and Complexification 
A third approach is radically different from both the first and the second, 
though its general rhetoric is more hostile to the first and in sympathy 
with the second (from which it has arisen). This complexifying approach 
is illustrated eloquently in the following quotation: 


One approach, among others, to getting at the dynamics of early 
Christians’ activities, rather than contain such differences statically 
through typological definitions and reified histories, would be to 


3 Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1971; German original, 1934). 

4 Helmut Koester, ‘Apocryphal and Canonical Gospels’, HTR, 73 (1980), 105-30, at IIo. 

> Elaine Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (New York: Vintage Books, 1979), xx. 

é See the comment of Roger Bagnall quoted in H. Krosney, The Lost Gospel 
(Washington, DC: National Geographic, 2006), 196. 
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analyse the multifarious, fluid, and often contradictory practices in 
which Christians engaged in terms of the desires they had, the 
diverse problems they were trying to address, and the complex and 
divergent answers they forged at different times, places, under varied 
conditions, and from multiple social and intellectual positionalities. 
Historical reconstructions that represent well the instabilities, 
contradictions, and porousness of practical social life allow us better 
to see Christianity more and more as a dynamic movement with 
social traction, critical interests, theological imagination, and 
ethical commitments.’ 


Hence, instead of static reifications (which are as much a part of the 
second approach as of the first), we have fluidity, contradiction, diver- 
sity, complexity, divergence, a multiplicity of ‘positionalities’, instabil- 
ities and porousness — in other words, the characteristic terminology of 
postmodern discourse. Put otherwise, ‘Instead of cataloguing disparities 
between “heretics” and their “orthodox” counterparts, we might notice 
striking commonalities, overlapping interpretive commitments, and 
controversies that were more rhetorical than real.’* In terms of gospels 
specifically, Judith Lieu has argued that both canonical Luke and 
Marcion’s gospel are the products of a similar textual culture attempting 
to edit a ‘true’ text.? Rather than seeing competition between clearly 
bounded opponents,*° we should resist ‘the rhetorical ploy of the here- 
siologists that “other gospels” are replacements for the canonical 
gospels’.** The canonical boundary between apocryphal and canonical 
gospels is seen as an anachronism for historical study of both.*” 


7 K. L. King, ‘Factions, Variety, Diversity, Multiplicity: Representing Early Christian 
Differences for the 21st Century’, Method and Theory in the Study of Religion, 23 
(2011), 217-39, at 229. 
8 J, Knust, review of A.-M. Luijendijk, Forbidden Oracles}, Early Christianity, 8 (2017), 
285-88, at 287). 
° Judith M. Lieu, Marcion and the Making of a Heretic: God and Scripture in the 
Second Century (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2015). 
1° D. Brakke, The Gnostics: Myth, Ritual, and Diversity in Early Christianity 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2010}, 10. 

= P., Perkins, ‘Christology and Soteriology in Apocryphal Gospels’, in C. M. Tuckett 
and A. F. Gregory, eds. The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Apocrypha (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2015), 196-212, at 199. 

™ Cf. Francis Watson, Gospel Writing: A Canonical Perspective (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2013). 
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Chastened Re-inscriptions of the Canonical Boundary 
Against this background, a number of scholars have sought to revive 
some distinctions between canonical and non-canonical gospels, but in 
more chastened terms. This has been done in a number of ways, usually 
without the kinds of value judgement that we saw in the “Reactionary 
Opposition” category above. The survey of opinions below aims not to 
provide a terminus at which scholarship has now arrived, but simply 
to show that there is strong resistance in some circles to the model of 
postmodern fluidity. 

Hill, for example, has shown that in early Christian writings the 
vast majority of quotation is of canonical gospels. Even as cosmopolitan 
a theologian as Clement of Alexandria overwhelmingly quotes the 
canonical, rather than non-canonical, gospels:*3 


Use of Matthew: 757 times 
Use of Mark: 182 times 
Use of Luke: 402 times 
Use of John: 331 times 


Use of Gospel of the Egyptians: 8 times 
Use of Gospel of the Hebrews: 3 times 
Use of Traditions of Matthias: 3 times 
Use of Gospel of Thomas et al.: o times 


Hurtado and Charlesworth in particular have argued that certain fea- 
tures of the way canonical gospels are copied indicate liturgical usage in 
contrast to, for example, the Greek fragments of Thomas, which seem 
to be designed for private study.** Charlesworth’s overall assessment of 
the quotations and manuscript attestation of the non-canonical gospels 
is trenchant: 


Non-canonical gospels are also at a serious disadvantage in terms 
of frequency of citation and preservation. If the ‘heterodox’ were 

in the majority for so long, non-canonical gospels should have been 
preserved in greater numbers in Egypt. But the earliest papyri 
provide no support for Bauer’s view [i.e. that heresy preceded 
orthodoxy in Egypt]. Therefore, scribal conventions in second- and 


*3 See C. E. Hill, Who Chose the Gospels: Probing the Great Gospel Conspiracy 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010}, 71-72. 

14 Larry W. Hurtado, ‘The Greek Fragments of the Gospel of Thomas As Artefacts’, in 
J. Frey, J. Schröter and E. E. Popkes, eds., Das Thomasevangelium: Entstehung — 
Rezeption — Theologie (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2008), 19-32, at 31, 32. 
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second/third-century gospel papyri are indicative of ‘catholic’ 
collaboration and consensus, presumably among the ‘orthodox’.*® 


Charlesworth’s conclusions about the data about papyrus fragments 
presented above are quite different from those of Koester. Certainly, 
claims that the gospels of Peter or Mary or Thomas may have been more 
popular than the Gospel of Mark are less convincing, especially now 
that a newly discovered early fragment of Mark has been published 
(Papyrus Oxyrhynchus LXXXII 5345). 

Others have highlighted the literary character of the four New 
Testament gospels. One common judgement is a literary distinction 
between canonical and apocryphal gospels on the basis of the narrative 
character of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. These gospels are stories, 
biographical narratives fitting more or less into the conventions of 
how ancient authors wrote ‘lives’.'° By contrast, the Gospel of Judas 
and the Gospel of the Egyptians, for example, focus on the truth that 
Jesus reveals in big discourses, rather than being primarily narrative. 
The influential monograph of Richard Burridge can illustrate this view: 


[T]he canonical gospels form a subgenre of Bioi Iésou, possibly 
related to philosophical Bioi, which displays a clear generic 
development from its origins in the oral traditions through the 
primary stage of Mark to the classical secondary versions of 
Matthew and Luke. John displays some minor variations on the 
theme, but it is with the development of the non-canonical gospels 
and commentaries on the canonical gospels that we have moved 
through the tertiary stage into other related, but different, genres.*’ 


The apocryphal gospels, then, lack ‘narrative, settings and chronological 
development, the scale and focus on the ministry of Jesus and so on’, 
the very features which make the canonical gospels bioi, ‘lives’.** The 
canonical gospels’ narrative character underpins Wright’s judgement 


™S S. D. Charlesworth, ‘Indicators of “Catholicity” in Early Gospel Manuscripts’, in 
C. E. Hill and M. Kruger, eds. The Early Text of the Gospels (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2012), 37-48, at 47. 

6 This way of telling the story of Jesus dovetails with the view that it is through the 
historical events of Jesus’ earthly ministry (including his death and resurrection) that 
salvation is accomplished. 

17 Richard A. Burridge, What Are the Gospels: A Comparison with Graeco-Roman 
Biography, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2004), 243. 

18 Ibid., 243, with acknowledgement that the gospels of the Nazarenes, Hebrews and 
Ebionites may have been full-length gospels (242). 
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that the canonical gospels contain ‘news’ whereas ‘Thomas and the 
others are advice’.*? 

More recently, Markus Bockmuehl has made the case that what 
marks out the canonical gospels is not so much a narrative genre but a 
narrative with a particular extent — embracing the whole career of Jesus 
from baptism, including the ministry, through to his death and resur- 
rection. There are some exceptions to this, provided by authors such as 
Marcion and Tatian.*° Bockmuehl concedes this, but avers that these 
works are epiphenomenal to the canonical texts which they seek to 
replace.** 

A different kind of literary evaluation is offered by the papyrologist 
Peter Parsons, in what might be labelled an aesthetic judgement. Parsons 
offers a possible explanation why copies of Matthew and John greatly 
outnumber ‘Gnostic’ gospels in the Egyptian town of Oxyrhynchus: 
‘Gnostic texts turn up only in small numbers. Perhaps the Manichaean 
world-view was too depressing, or the neo-Platonic machinery too com- 
plicated. Certainly, there is a contrast between the plain speech of the 
[New Testament] Gospels and (say) the cosmic rhetoric of the risen 
Christ in The Wisdom of Jesus Christ.” For Parsons, then, the appeal 
of the four New Testament gospels lay partly in their aesthetic simpli- 
city, in contrast to the abstruse complexity of some of the others. 

Other distinctions which might be drawn are of a more theological 
nature, highlighting the tendency of non-canonical gospels to display a 
lack of interest in the scriptural framework of the kerygma, or in Jesus’ 
messiahship, or in the soteriological significance in his death and resur- 
rection.” Of course, the whole practice of drawing distinctions between 
canonical and non-canonical literature is an ideologically freighted 
matter. 


*9 N. T. Wright, Judas and the Gospel of Jesus (London: SPCK, 2006}, 29. 

2° The surviving text of the Egerton Gospel looks back to Jesus’ deeds (frag. 2r: ‘we 
know that you have come from God, because what you do bears greater witness than 
any of the prophets’) and forward to the passion (frag. rr: ‘they were unable to seize 
him because the hour for him to be handed over had not yet come’). Similarly, see the 
relevant discussions below on the Gospel of the Hebrews and the Gospel of Peter. 
Markus Bockmuehl, Ancient Apocryphal Gospels (Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox, 2017), 134. Some of course might respond that this is already true within the 
canonical gospels, Matthew and Luke being dependent upon their predecessors. 
Peter Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish: Greek Lives in Roman Egypt (London: 
Phoenix, 2007), 198. 

See e.g. Simon J. Gathercole, ‘The Christ of the Canonical Gospels and the Christs of 
the Apocryphal Gospels’, in F. A. Murphy and T. A. Stefano, eds., The Oxford 
Handbook of Christology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 531-48. 
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A SURVEY OF PORTRAYALS OF CHRIST IN 
NON-CANONICAL GOSPELS 


We can proceed to examine some particular examples of non-canonical 
gospels in more detail. As already noted, this will be a highly selective 
treatment. 


Infancy Gospels 
The infancy gospels are among the most popular of all the apocryphal 
gospels from antiquity. The Protevangelium of James and the Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas, for example, survive in many manuscripts and were 
both translated into Latin, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, Ethiopic 
and Slavonic. They left footprints in other ways as well: the Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas’s account of Jesus moulding clay birds and enlivening 
them (2.2-4) appears in similar form in the Qu’ran (3.49; 5.110), and the 
Protevangelium’s depiction of Mary spinning purple and scarlet thread 
for the veil of the temple (10.2) is picked up in a number of late antique 
and medieval images of the annunciation.** 

In general, the infancy gospels are not as rich theologically as some 
other apocryphal gospels. The main tradition of infancy gospels has a 
strong emphasis on Jesus’ supernatural power and intelligence. But there 
are exceptions. The Protevangelium of James is a work of some literary 
and theological sophistication, with perhaps its principal theological 
point of interest being its insistence on Mary’s post-partum virginity. 
Relatedly, Jesus’ siblings are explained in the History of Joseph the 
Carpenter as the children of Joseph’s first wife who had died before he 
married Mary. The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, a compilation combin- 
ing most of the Infancy Gospel of Thomas and the Protevangelium with 
other stories, has a host of animals at the nativity: not just the usual 
donkey, but even dragons, lions and panthers worship Jesus (Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew 14, 18-19). When the Holy Family flee to Egypt, they 
take refuge in a temple, but all the idols fall down before Jesus and 
shatter on the floor (23). Theologically, there is in this material the 
assumption of a strong continuity in power between Jesus’ infancy and 
his adult ministry, as well as a frequent emphasis on Mary’s purity, with 
Jesus’ brothers and sisters commonly taken to be the children of Joseph 
by a previous marriage. In literary terms, these works frequently expand 


24 See some examples listed in David R. Cartlidge and J. Keith Elliott, Art and the 
Christian Apocrypha (London: Routledge, 2001), 79-80. 
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upon and complement canonical scenes. The pericope of the magi in 
Matthew’s gospel (2.1-12), for example, is expanded into an entire book: 
the Revelation of the Magi depicts how the twelve wise kings come from 
Shir, inherit a revelation from Seth, are addressed by the Father and are 
guided by the star — which turns out to be Jesus himself. 


Ministry Gospels 
This catch-all category embraces a great variety of material. Much of 
it consists of small episodes or sayings, whether in quotations (mainly 
in the Church Fathers) or in fragmentary manuscripts. In general, it is 
extremely difficult to form any sense of the theological outlooks of 
the original works on the basis of such fragments. A snippet such as 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 840, entitled by some ‘The Gospel of the 
Saviour’,”> has approximately the same amount of text as the prologue 
of John (Jn 1.1-18), and so is a very hazardous basis on which to build 
much of a theology, especially a sense of its witness to Christ.?° The 
‘Unknown Gospel’ formed of the Egerton and Cologne papyri is not 
much longer. Many texts are simply too lacunose to make out much 
at all. To take one instance, the readable text of Merton Papyrus II 


51 amounts to: ‘[... the] people and the tax-collectors [heard] this, and 
acknowledged God’s justice, [confessing] their sins. [The Pharisees, 
however,]| refused baptism [...] the will of God [...] rejected God’s [. . .] 
rejects [...] with him [...].’ 


Even less reliable are judgements about the theology of works 
such as the Greek Gospel of the Egyptians and the so-called Jewish 
Christian gospels.*” Since they survive only in patristic citations, we 
do not know to what extent the original sayings have been re-worded or 
put into different contexts. It is even uncertain where we should assign 
particular extracts: scholars are divided over whether there were two 
‘Jewish Christian’ gospels (the Gospel of the Hebrews and the Gospel of 
the Ebionites) or whether a third should be added (Gospel of the 


25 Not to be confused with the Unknown Berlin Gospel, also called by some ‘The 
Gospel of the Saviour’. 

26 Thomas J. Kraus, Michael J. Kruger, and Tobias Nicklas, eds. Gospel Fragments, 
Oxford Early Christian Gospel Texts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 171, 
173. Kruger’s translation has 313 words; cf. the 304 words in the NRSV of John 
I.I-18. 

*7 At least on the basis of the surviving material, it is hard to make out a Jewish- 
Christian provenance or outlook. 
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Nazoraeans). It is sobering that we have only about a dozen secure 
sayings or short dialogues from the Gospel of the Hebrews, which, to 
judge by those quotations, must have originally been a full-length 
gospel.’ Similarly, our knowledge of the wording of the Greek Gospel 
of the Egyptians quoted by Clement of Alexandria amounts to only 
seven sentences. 

There is one fragmentary gospel whose view of Jesus we do know to 
some degree. The Gospel of Marcion survives not so much in citations 
but in references and discussions which give some idea of its content 
and theology. Our main sources for it are Tertullian’s Against Marcion 
and Epiphanius’ discussion of Marcion in his Panarion (book 42), 
which we can supplement with more distant references from other 
Church Fathers. Marcion’s gospel is closely related to canonical Luke, 
and finishes at roughly the same point, with the apostles being sent out 
to proclaim the good news, although its beginning omits any reference 
to the birth and genealogy (because Jesus does not have any human 
family and is not comprised of human flesh). There is general agreement 
that Marcion’s gospel began with something like a combination of 
Luke 3.1 (‘In the fifteenth year of the principate of Tiberius ...’) and 
Luke 4.31 where Jesus ‘came down’ (in Marcion’s understanding, from 
heaven) to Capernaum. There are no substantial additions to Luke’s 
gospel, but a number of deletions. As in Marcion’s edition of the Pauline 
epistles, ideas of Jesus being prefigured in scripture, and of his life, death 
and resurrection being fulfilments of such prefigurations, are rejected. 
Notably, Marcion does not simply delete the Old Testament, but 
sees the Old Testament God and his Messiah and prophets as antithet- 
ical to Jesus. In Marcion’s gospel, it seems probable that the reference 
to Elijah’s healing of a single leper (Naaman) in Luke 4.27 is moved to 
Luke 17, where Jesus cleanses ten lepers: hence Jesus benefits by com- 
parison with Elijah’s much inferior achievement. Jesus is viewed by 
Marcion as revealing the unknown ‘Stranger God’, who — in contrast 
to the Old Testament deity — is no judge but purely kind and peaceable. 
Hence in Marcion’s gospel various references to punishment are omit- 
ted, such as the indictment of the guilt of ‘this generation’ (Lk 11.49-5 1) 
and the ‘repent or perish’ pericope (Lk 13.1-5]. Jesus’ demonstration 
of his humility in going to the cross to purchase human souls is what 
displays the true nature of the other, Stranger God. There are still 


28 We have fragments of or references to a baptism, ministry and death, as well as a 
resurrection appearance to James. 
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numerous tantalizing uncertainties about the contents of Marcion’s 
gospel, however. In addition to the places where scholars are confident 
about the presence or absence of particular Lukan passages in Marcion, 
there are also a number which are not discussed by the Fathers and are 
therefore uncertain. 

Like Marcion, another text which may have sought to replace or 
subsume the canonical gospels is Tatian’s Diatessaron, a harmony 
combining the four gospels together.” Unfortunately we have no direct 
textual witnesses to the Diatessaron and do not even know whether it 
was originally written in Greek or Syriac. Dura Parchment 24 may be 
from the Diatessaron, but that is uncertain. Our main sources for 
Tatian’s harmony are twofold: first, there are allusions and quotations 
in the Syriac Fathers, especially Ephraem (whose commentary in turn 
survives in full only in Armenian translation); secondly, there are the 
not unproblematic Arabic and Persian versions, surviving only in medi- 
eval manuscripts and by no means simply equivalent to one another. All 
we can conclude for certain is what could be said of any harmonizing 
project, viz., that the differences built into the fourfold gospel are 
occluded when a single, simple narrative is told of Jesus. 

Much more promising are two gospels which survive more or less 
complete, the gospels of Philip and Thomas. In addition to being well 
preserved (although in Coptic translation, not the Greek originals), they 
have clear and reasonably coherent theological outlooks and portraits 
of Jesus. 

The Gospel of Thomas focuses its presentation on Jesus as a 
revealer: ‘Jesus said, “I will give you what eye has not seen, and what 
ear has not heard, and what hand has not touched, nor has it ascended to 
” (Saying 17).°° This motif structures the whole gospel, 
which has some micro-narratives in the individual sayings (in the par- 
ables, for example) but which overall does not have a narrative structure 
or narration of Jesus’ travels or miraculous activity. The main structur- 
ing device in Thomas is the opening ‘Jesus said ...’ with which most of 
the sayings begin. Thomas’s soteriology is consistent with this 
emphasis on Jesus as a revealer. There is only passing reference to 
Jesus’ death (Saying 55; cf. 12), which has only exemplary significance, 


the heart of man 


29 Marcion and Tatian are the only authors of non-canonical gospels whose identities 
are known to us. 

3° Simon Gathercole, The Gospel of Thomas: Introduction, Translation and 
Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 2014). 
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and no notion of a resurrection. Instead, Thomas clearly sets out at the 
beginning how salvation is to be achieved: 


Prologue. These are the secret sayings which the living Jesus spoke, 
and Didymus Judas Thomas wrote them down. [Saying 1] And he 
said, ‘Whoever finds the interpretation of these sayings will not 
taste death.’ 


Interpretative wrestling with the words of Jesus and grasping their sense 
are therefore the means by which the true disciple transcends death in 
Thomas. The transcendence of the disciple extends over all aspects of 
social and material life: food, family, money and the material world as a 
whole are all inferior to true knowledge and to the elect disciples who 
possess it. The interpretation of Jesus’ words leads to a reconstitution of 
the self which is not bound by the binary oppositions of male and female 
or external and internal, but in which the soul is united indissolubly 
(and even indistinguishably) to Jesus. 

The message of the Gospel of Philip has some points of similarity 
with Thomas, in its negative valuation of the world (understood in 
Philip as a blunder by an inferior deity) for example. Unlike Thomas, 
however, Philip is very probably a product of the Valentinian school.* 
Earthly realities only contain shards of reflected truth, which require 
interpretation by the Valentinian savant. These earthly institutions 
are images or types of superior heavenly realities. Demonic powers have 
taken these earthly institutions and made them seem real and the 
superior realm unreal, whereas it is in fact the other way around. 
Marriage and sex, for example, mirror the ultimate realities of the 
heavenly bridal chamber. Jesus’ public ministry consists of a series of 
coded events: in a dyeing works he makes all the colours white 
(63.25-31); Jesus’ instruction to go inside to pray (Mt 6.6) signifies the 
‘interiority’ of the Father (68.8-17); and his names Jesus, Christ and 
Nazarene have theological properties and meanings (56.3-15; 62.6—17). 
The soteriological realities which Jesus brings save from the plight of 
orphanhood, ignorance and deficiency. More than Thomas, the Gospel 
of Philip envisages the saved as a collective group who communicate 
grace to one another, symbolized in the holy kiss. 

The gospels of Philip and Thomas both attack views set out in the 
canonical gospels. Thomas, written perhaps around 150 CE, shows 
knowledge of Matthew and its status in the mid-second century CE. 


3* Valentinus, the founder of the school, flourished in the mid-second century. 
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In Thomas’s version of the ‘Who do you say that I am?’ dialogue, Peter 
(the foundation of the ‘great church’) and Matthew (representing the 
church’s authoritative document) both give wrong answers. Thomas 
comes third and does not give a correct answer but is singled out for 
revelation. Hence the canonical Matthean picture of Jesus is (albeit 
obliquely) dismissed. The claim by Thomas to secret knowledge does 
not in this instance appear to be to additional esoteric truth to supple- 
ment existing gospel texts but seeks rather to replace existing tradition. 

The relation between Philip and the canonical gospels is more 
complex. There is no doubt that Philip is aware of the canonical gospels. 
Synoptic tradition and John’s gospel are quoted with introductory for- 
mulas: ‘For this reason the word/Word says, “Already the axe is laid 
at the root of the trees”, and ‘That is why he said, “The one who does 
not eat my flesh and drink my blood has no life in him” (83.11-13; 
57.3-5). On the other hand, Philip takes up a negative stance both 
towards the early Christian kerygma in general (‘Those who say that 
the Lord first died and then rose are wrong’) and against specific points 
in the gospel tradition: ‘Some say that Mary conceived by the Holy 
Spirit. They are deceived!’ (56.15-17; 55-23-24]. 

It is impossible to generalize about the relation of this ‘ministry 
gospel’ literature to the canonical gospels. As we have seen, some non- 
canonical gospels envisage replacement of the traditional or canonical 
picture of Jesus, such as Marcion’s gospel. On the other hand, even a 
work with such a confident tone as the Gospel of Philip, despite its 
anti-traditional polemics, makes positive use of canonical gospel 
material. How compatible one gospel was deemed to be with another 
probably depended primarily on how they are interpreted, not on 
whether modern scholars might see contradictions among them. 
Perhaps more jarring incompatibilities would arise between gospels 
which advocated contradictory practices: hence for the Gospel of 
Thomas, the opposition to prayer and fasting would pose difficulties 
for a community which valued gospels advocating such practices 
(Saying 14.2).>” 


Accounts of Jesus’ Trial and Death 
Like the previous category, ‘accounts of Jesus’ trial and death’ is some- 
what arbitrary, because it embraces not only works designed specifically 


3” The Didache explicitly sets up patterns of prayer and fasting to make its practice 
incompatible with that of another community (8.1-3). 
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to explicate Jesus’ trial and death, but also the Gospel of Peter, which 
probably covered much more ground.*? 

The principal surviving manuscript of Peter has a great deal in 
common with the canonical passion narratives. It begins by implying 
that Pilate has washed his hands of guilt, whereas Herod and the other 
Jews have not. Notably, Jesus is handed over not to the Roman soldiers 
to carry out the crucifixion, but to ‘the people’, i.e. the Jews. The 
execution of Jesus therefore consists of both the events of Jesus’ death 
and the accumulation of the Jews’ guilt, which will culminate (presum- 
ably after the events narrated in the text) in doom upon Jerusalem. 
Jesus is strikingly silent throughout his crucifixion until a final cry of 
dereliction which is not a question (as in Mark and Matthew) but a 
statement that his power has departed: it appears that Jesus is some kind 
of composite figure who really possesses a body but whose power 
becomes separated from him and ascends to heaven at his death. 

The resurrection narrative is the other very striking feature of the 
text, with the description of Jesus, as he emerges from the tomb, being 
assisted by gigantic angels and followed by a talking cross. The cross 
declares that Jesus has descended to the dead to preach to them: the 
Gospel of Peter is perhaps the first non-canonical gospel to include 
reference to the ‘harrowing of hell’. In the resurrection scene, Jesus is 
even taller than the angels, his head reaching not just into heaven 
but above it. A key point of the Gospel of Peter, then, is to describe 
in narrative form a (literally!) high christology. There is very little 
theology proper in what survives of the Gospel of Peter, whereas the 
christology is strongly in evidence both in its depiction of Jesus and 
in the bleak backdrop of Jewish guilt. Soteriology is evident only in the 
harrowing of hell. 

The other relatively well-known non-canonical gospel which 
focuses on Jesus’ last days is the Gospel of Judas. This ‘classical 
Gnostic’ (sometimes referred to as ‘Sethian’) work is not focused on 
Jesus’ passion per se; rather the final week of Jesus’ life is the occasion 
for a series of dialogues, principally between Jesus and Judas. The immi- 
nent crucifixion provides an opportunity for Jesus to state that he will 
not be harmed on the cross, because the victim will be only ‘the man 
who carries me about’. But the main focus is on Jesus’ revelation of 
the Gnostic myth. The starting point, as in Nag Hammadi texts such as 


33 Because Origen refers to Peter having a specific view of Jesus’ siblings, it is probable 
that Peter was a full-length gospel like the canonical gospels rather than merely a 
passion text. 
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the Gospel of the Egyptians or the Apocryphon of John, is the utterly 
transcendent ‘Great Invisible Spirit’ who emanates lower divinities, 
who in turn do the same, until we eventually reach Adam and the 
world, who are earthly reflections of a heavenly Adamas and a higher 
(yet corrupted) cosmos. There has been considerable debate, since the 
first publication of the text, about whether Judas is destined for Gnostic 
paradise, or hell, or somewhere in between, but the focus of the work 
is on the gndésis (‘knowledge’) required for disciples. The knowledge of 
where you come from, your nature and where you are heading is, as 
in the Gospel of Thomas, a necessary condition of being able to tran- 
scend the material world and ultimately to escape it altogether. The 
focus, then, is not on any kind of saving death and resurrection of Jesus 
but on his revelation which the elect disciple grasps. The Jesus of the 
Gospel of Judas, who comes from the ‘Aeon of Barbelo’, is primarily a 
talking head. 

A further collection of material probably from the fourth century, 
copied under various titles as the Acts of Pilate or the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, deals with both the mechanics of Jesus’ trial and the 
harrowing of hell. A number of typical legendary features appear here. 
In parallel to the Egyptian idols’ worship of Jesus in the infancy tradition, 
at Jesus’ trial the Roman ensigns bow down to him. There is extensive 
discussion between Pilate and the council of chief priests and scribes 
about Jesus’ guilt. There are also additional names: Veronica (in the 
Latin) or Bernice (in the Greek) is the name of the woman with the flow 
of blood (cf. Mk 5.25—34), while the two bandits crucified with Jesus have 
attracted the names Dysmas and Gestas. Like the Gospel of Peter, the 
Gospel of Nicodemus is anxious to distance Pilate from the verdict and 
instead to assign all guilt to the Jews. 

A major theme of the second part is the harrowing of Hell. As is 
typical in the later generations of apocryphal literature, a common 
Christian motif is expanded. Here Hell and Satan discuss how to defeat 
Jesus, when a voice is heard: ‘Lift up your heads, you gates; lift them up, 
you ancient doors, that the King of glory may come in!’ When David and 
Isaiah rebuke Hell, 


The Lord of majesty appeared in the form of a man and lightened the 
eternal darkness and broke the bonds that could not be loosed: and 
the succour of his everlasting might visited us who sat in the deep 
darkness of our transgressions and in the shadow of death of our 
sins. When Hell and death and their wicked ministers saw that, 
they were stricken with fear, they and their cruel officers, at the 
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sight of the brightness of so great light in their own realm, seeing 
Christ suddenly in their abode, and they cried out, saying, ‘We are 
overcome by you!’ (Gospel of Nicodemus 5-6/21-22)34 


Later Jesus collects the saints: 


And the Lord stretched out his hand, and said, ‘Come to me, all 

you my saints who bear my image and my likeness. You who were 

condemned by the tree and the devil and death, behold now the 

devil and death condemned by the tree!’ And immediately all 

the saints were gathered together under the hand of the Lord. 
(Gospel of Nicodemus 8.1/24.1}?5 


One other interesting item is Pilate’s report to (oddly) the emperor 
Claudius about the event, allegedly written by him in case the Jews 
were to tell a different story about the resurrection.3° Both in the Gospel 
of Peter, then, and in subsequent elaborations of the Easter events 
later in antiquity, there is a considerable focus of interest in Jesus’ 
saving activity, not just on Good Friday and Easter Sunday, but also 
on Holy Saturday. 


Dialogues with the Risen Jesus 
Post-resurrection dialogues are a common literary form, especially 
among the Nag Hammadi codices. A typical example is the Sophia of 
Jesus Christ, which opens with Jesus’ twelve male and seven female 
disciples assembling after Jesus’ departure and finding themselves per- 
plexed about the nature of the universe and the divine plan. Jesus appears 
to them, so Philip asks Jesus about these topics. Jesus gives one initial 
answer, and then Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Mary, Bartholomew and 
sometimes the disciples as a group ask follow-up questions, which elicit 
further answers until the author of the work regards the subject matter 
as concluded. 

Not all dialogues are so clearly staged after the resurrection, though 
scholars often consider extended dialogues to belong in this setting and 
therefore put them there. The Dialogue of the Saviour and the Gospel of 
Mary, for example, have similarly metaphysical discussions between 
Jesus and disciples, but have unclear dramatic settings. The Gospel of 


34 M. R. James, trans., Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), 
adapted. 

35 Tbid. 

36 Tt is possible that ‘Claudius’ here is a corruption of the emperor Tiberius’s full name, 
Tiberius Claudius Nero. 
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Mary is partly a dialogue between Jesus and the disciples, and partly a 
report by Mary of a dialogue she has had with Jesus in a vision consist- 
ing of discussions about topics such as the nature of matter and of sin, 
and how to pass heavenly guardians. There is little christology as such, 
because Jesus only really plays the role of an interlocutor, although the 
titles ‘saviour’, ‘Lord’ and ‘son of man’ are present. The Dialogue of 
the Saviour is not explicit about its setting, although a post-resurrection 
situation might be suggested by the high-brow topics: Judas (presumably 
not Iscariot) asks what existed before heaven and earth, and about the 
nature of future bodily existence. Again, Jesus himself is not so much a 
theme as a vehicle for revelation in dialogue with Matthew, Mary and 
Judas. Interestingly, Jesus is not even named in the surviving texts of 
either the Dialogue of the Saviour or the Gospel of Mary. The ‘Christ’ 
title is not used either, and this is a frequent absence in non-canonical 
gospels, in some cases no doubt because of a dislike for the Jewish 
category of messiahship. Valentinian literature (e.g. the gospels of 
Truth and Philip) frequently employs it, but it is absent from the 
Gospel of Thomas and (except as the name of a demon) the Gospel of 
Judas, as well as from our fragment of the Gospel of Peter. 

The Questions of Bartholomew, which may well be in substance 
the same as the Gospel of Bartholomew mentioned in the fourth cen- 
tury by Jerome, also contains a series of dialogues about particular 
topics common in the apocryphal literature. It is unusual for being 
organized in such a methodical way, dealing with, in sequence, the 
harrowing of hell (Q. Bart. 1), the conception of Jesus by Mary 
(Q. Bart. 2), the abyss (Q. Bart. 3), Beliar the adversary (Q. Bart. 4) and 
sin (Q. Bart. 5). 

One major feature of these post-resurrection dialogues, then, is that 
Jesus is a revealer of esoteric theological and cosmological detail. There 
is therefore again a filling-in of gaps, but not a supplementation of 
narrative gaps as is sometimes suggested of the infancy gospels: rather, 
a filling-in of theological gaps which are left open by previous tradition. 


Gospel Expositions and Other Gospel-Related Texts 

This category is something of a catch-all label for everything that does 
not fit elsewhere. One set of texts in this category consists of those 
labelled here ‘gospel expositions’, that is, works which are not primarily 
focused on narratives or dialogues or sayings of Jesus but which explore 
his significance in treatise-like works. Two such treatises which are 
labelled ‘gospels’ come from Nag Hammadi: the Gospel of Truth and 
the Gospel of the Egyptians. 
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The Gospel of Truth is perhaps the outstanding piece of literature 
among the non-canonical gospels and the Nag Hammadi literature. 
It has even been attributed to Valentinus on account of its quality, 
and although this attribution may be doubted, it very probably hails 
from the Valentinian movement. In many ways it is orthodox in its 
views of Christ, who is the son and name of the Father, as well as Logos. 
It says that Christ died on the cross both to liberate disciples from 
bondage to the material world and as an act of revelation bringing to 
light the true nature of the Father. 

The Gospel of Truth has numerous allusions to the New 
Testament, often highly sophisticated and layered. For example, one 
passage weaves together references to the gospels, Colossians and 
Revelation: it expounds how because his death meant life for many, 
Jesus took up the living book on the cross, a book which no one else was 
able to take, and affixed the book as the decree of the Father to his cross. 
Its theology is characteristically Valentinian in that it has a monistic 
outlook: the identities of the elect are concealed within the Father 
himself, and the material creation is the product of ignorance of the 
Father — an ignorance which is the by-product of the Father’s own 
incomprehensibility. This material creation has no real existence, and 
one aspect of Jesus’ saving work in the crucifixion is that, in attacking 
his material element, the forces of Error are destroying matter and 
therefore destroying their own illusory creation. 

Another ‘gospel exposition’, that of the Nag Hammadi Gospel of the 
Egyptians, or Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit, is a Sethian or 
‘classical Gnostic’ work. Unlike the Gospel of Truth, it lacks any liter- 
ary merit and mainly consists of the Gnostic cascade of emanations, 
similar to that described in the Gospel of Judas, above. Texts from the 
Bruce Codex, 1 Jeu and 2 Jeu, similarly rejoice in their arcane elabor- 
ations of the supramundane bureaucracy, which consists of multiple 
layers of aeons. 

In addition to such expositions as these, there survive from late 
antiquity some works which, it seems, make use of the title ‘gospel’ 
merely for the purposes of laying claim to authority. We can take as an 
example of this phenomenon the Gospel of the Lots of Mary, which 
belongs to the genre of sortes, in which the reader or customer presents 
a question to the book and, like a horoscope, the book provides an 
answer. To take two examples: 


The peace of God will be with you, and you will be saved from the 
affliction which has come upon you. What you have vowed, fulfil. 
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For God does not tempt anyone: it is just that you are being 
disobedient. (Gospel of the Lots of Mary to) 


Behold, the hard time has passed for you! Behold, the time of rest 
has come to you! Just take heart. You will see the confidence in God 
which will come to you, and he will send the angel of peace to guide 
you. And he will give you rest. (Gospel of the Lots of Mary 21) 


Beyond a reference to the annunciation at the beginning of the book, 
only two of the thirty-seven oracles make reference to Jesus. 

One last apocryphal gospel which should be mentioned is the 
Toledoth Yeshu, a Jewish ‘anti-gospel’ from late antiquity which is a 
polemic against Jesus. Although there is nothing like a fixed text of the 
Toledoth, a selective, harmonizing outline of the earliest stratum might 
run as follows. As a result of rape by a gentile carpenter Pandera, Mary 
gives birth to Jesus. Joseph takes Mary and Jesus to Egypt, where Jesus 
learns sorcery and so can perform the miracles which give him divine 
pretensions. As a result of his miracles, Yeshu is interrogated by the 
Jewish authorities and claims that he acquired magical books in Egypt 
which had been in the possession of Balaam. Jesus is arrested on the 
charge that ‘he had misled the world by his sorcery’. Arraigned before the 
emperor Tiberius, he cites, as an example of his powers, the ability to 
impregnate women miraculously through whispering to them. To test 
Jesus’ claim, Tiberius offers his own daughter, and she immediately 
becomes pregnant (apparently visibly so, given Tiberius’ amazement). 
The miracle is annulled by God, however, who makes Tiberius’ daughter 
give birth to a stone; this and her death in childbirth lead Tiberius to side 
with the sages. Yeshu is sentenced to death, but flies away to Elijah’s 
cave and shuts himself inside. Eventually he is captured, crucified and 
buried in a water-trough. After heavy rain, his body floats onto the 
land of Yehudah the gardener. The body is thus produced before Caesar. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As should be clear from this discussion, it is difficult to generalize about 
the non-canonical gospel literature. It is a category which by definition 
is a negative one, like ‘gentile’ or ‘barbarian’. Nevertheless, we can 
perhaps draw out four tendencies that characterize at least some of 
the literature which we have surveyed. 

First, a good deal of the apocryphal literature discussed above has no 
particularly subversive purpose, but is pious legendary material supplying 
complementary narrative to the existing canonical gospels. The infancy 
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material about Jesus, together with the additional works centred on 
Mary, Joseph and the wider family, clearly fulfil this function. 
Consistent with this aim is the abundant literature, concerning the 
other end of Jesus’ ministry, which focuses on the mechanics of Jesus’ 
trial and the fine detail of how Jesus redeemed the Old Testament saints 
from hell on Holy Saturday. 

Secondly, some of this gospel literature appears to provide advanced 
theological teaching complementary to the canonical gospels. The 
Gospel of Truth and the Gospel of Philip, for example, appear to have 
this intention. It seems very likely that they belong to the Valentinian 
school, which we know to have used the gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John as well. The Gospel of Truth might provide a more 
straightforward supplement to the canonical gospels, offering a cosmo- 
logical backdrop and applying its metaphysics to the work of Jesus. The 
Gospel of Philip, on the other hand, could be seen as presupposing 
the authority of Jesus’ teaching in the canonical gospels, quoting as it 
does synoptic and Johannine sayings of Jesus complete with introduc- 
tory formulas, but also correcting them at certain points. Some of the 
post-resurrection dialogues, whether more ‘orthodox’ works like the 
Questions of Bartholomew or more sectarian works like the Dialogue 
of the Saviour, may be presupposing the authority of the canonical 
gospels while building further theological edifices upon them. The 
Gospel of Mary is an interesting case of a work which provides a Jesus 
who is reassuringly familiar at points, but creatively unfamiliar in its 
account of Mary’s revelation. 

Thirdly, there are gospel texts which more aggressively seek to 
supersede existing gospels. The Gospel of Thomas resembles the 
Gospel of Mary in providing familiar material alongside newer sayings 
of Jesus, but differs from Mary (at least in the text which survives}, in 
being more polemical against existing tradition. Thomas seems to talk 
of the disciple Matthew as if he is some kind of authoritative spokes- 
man who needs to be rebutted (Saying 13). Similarly, the Gospel of Judas 
regards all the disciples as objects of mockery and appears to polemicize 
against literature claiming apostolic credentials, offering instead a rad- 
ically different picture of Jesus’ teaching. Marcion is also engaged in a 
polemical rewriting, as (in a very different way) is the Toledoth Yeshu. 
Tatian’s harmony is less clearly critical but might well be supposed to 
replace the fourfold gospel, unless we suppose that it was originally 
intended as some kind of study aid or reference work. 

Finally, as we have seen, a work like the Gospel of the Lots of Mary 
can merely use the term ‘gospel’ in an attempt to acquire authority for 
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itself. In this respect, however, it is only an extreme case of what has 
been happening all along in much of this literature. It illustrates how 
potent a label ‘gospel’ is, and how contested the subject matter of Jesus 
and his significance. 
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STEPHEN C. BARTON 


INTRODUCTION 


From the viewpoint of theology, spirituality and the business of life, 
there can be no more important issue for readers and hearers of the 
gospels than what they say about God and the knowledge of God. Given 
that the gospels are texts whose principal focus is the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus, it is unarguable that Jesus is the key: but it is Jesus 
as interpreted in relation to God and God in relation to Jesus. What 
follows therefore is an account of how the gospels disclose what their 
authors believe to be the reality of God and how God may be known. 
Central to how the gospel narratives show God are representations 
of transcendence and immanence, revelation and mystery, presence and 
absence, and — in the moral sphere — justice and mercy. Such representa- 
tions are in continuity with how God is understood in the Jewish scrip- 
tures and in the wisdom and apocalyptic literature of early Judaism, now 
reconfigured under the impact of the messianism and eschatology of 
Jesus and the first Christians.” Correspondingly, human responses are 
characterized by understanding and misunderstanding, faith, doubt 
and unbelief, acceptance and rejection, all frequently associated with 
such emotions as fear, amazement and joy. Overall, what the gospels 
convey is the felt, disruptive reality of divine presence and agency in the 
ministry of Jesus of Nazareth bringing healing, judgement and a new 
order — of things, times, places and people. Speaking of God's role, Larry 
Hurtado puts it well: ‘In all the Gospels God is the enveloping presence, 
the overarching character in the narratives, who, though often referred 
to by others and only occasionally named as acting directly within 


* Cf. Benjamin E. Reynolds and Loren T. Stuckenbruck, eds., The Jewish Apocalyptic 
Tradition and the Shaping of New Testament Thought (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 
2017). 
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the stories, gives the accounts, the characters and actions their whole 
significance.” 

Even as ‘the enveloping presence’, God, in his transcendence and 
hiddenness, is known only indirectly. In the synoptic gospels at least, 
God is not seen but heard: at the baptism and at the transfiguration. 
Otherwise, God is located in the heavenly realm, and becomes present 
in the earthly realm through intermediaries: the Spirit as God’s creative 
power; the scriptures as God’s prophetic word; angels as God’s heavenly 
messengers; John the Baptist as the eschatological prophet of God; and 
Jesus himself, prophet of God and Son, come to proclaim the ‘kingdom 
of God’. 


GOD ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


An understanding of who God is and how God is known is a contested 
matter often sharpened by polemic. This is almost certainly the case 
with the God of the Gospel according to Matthew. As is widely recog- 
nized, Matthew reflects a ‘parting of the ways’ within Judaism between 
followers of Jesus and adherents of the synagogue, a parting originating 
in the time after the resurrection.’ The stakes are high, the mutual 
animosity strong — of the kind characteristic of a family at war with 
itself. At issue is nothing less than the question of God and salvation: 
where is God to be found? How should the scriptural story of God’s 
covenanting grace be interpreted? Who are the true people of God? 
And, not least, who speaks for God and shows the way of (and to) 
God? By a skilful narrative reshaping of his sources and by his own 
scribal creativity (cf. Mt 13.52), Matthew answers these questions with 
clarity and force. 

First and foremost is Matthew’s emphasis on God’s saving presence, 
a presence identified with the person of Jesus the Messiah — and by 
implication surpassing (or ‘fulfilling’) the revelation of God in Moses 
and Torah. From start to finish, Matthew’s story of Jesus is presented 
as the manifestation of God and the fulfilment of God’s plan for the 
salvation of Israel and the nations. Notably, names are significant. The 
opening genealogy offers a list of names which tell of God’s sovereignty 
in a salvation history that culminates in the birth of Jesus the Messiah 


? Larry Hurtado, ‘God’, in Joel B. Green et al., eds., Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1992), 270-76, at 271. 

3 Cf. Graham N. Stanton, A Gospel for a New People (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1992), 
esp. part II; see also Chapter 7 in this volume. 
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(1.1-17). And prior to his birth, an ‘angel of the Lord’ reveals that he is 
to be named ‘Emmanuel’, meaning ‘God is with us’ (1.23). The end of 
Matthew’s Gospel signals the divine presence as well. The events 
accompanying the death of Jesus — the tearing of the temple curtain, 
the earthquake, the miraculous opening of the tombs, the resurrection 
of the saints, the awe-struck confession of the centurion and the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus — are theophanic. Not only so. As the risen Jesus’ 
final words make plain, the divine presence is not restricted to events in 
time past. It is promised to followers of Jesus as a judging and saving 
presence for time present and future also (28.20b; cf. 18.19-20). 

Second, for Matthew more than for Mark or Luke, God’s presence 
is experienced as fatherly.+ With a view to conveying a sense of the 
community of Jesus’ followers as a kind of family — important if such 
followers were being ostracized by their own kith and kin (cf. 10.21-22, 
34-37) — God is depicted by Jesus as ‘Father’ (patér). Indeed, the rela- 
tional dimension is so important that God is not just ‘Father’, but 
‘our [or your] Father’, and his fatherly excellence in comparison with 
‘natural’ fathers is signified by the identification of his domain: God is 
our Father ‘in heaven’ (e.g. 5.16, 45; 6.1, 9; 23.9), in relation to whom 
disciples of Jesus are God’s ‘sons’ (5.9, 45) or God’s ‘little ones’ (10.42; 
18.6, to, 14), and therefore ‘brothers’ of one another (18.15, 21, 35; 
23.8; 25.40). 

Much follows from God as our/your Father in Matthew. On the one 
hand, the metaphor expresses God’s providential care: ‘Are not two 
sparrows sold for a penny? And not one of them will fall to the ground 
without your Father’s will. But even the hairs of your head are all 
numbered’ (10.29-30). The hyperbole here captures vividly a sense of 
God’s meticulous care for those who are his — clearly a reassurance in 
times of trouble.» On the other hand, the metaphor is an expression 
of the authority of God and the appropriateness of humble dependence 
on him. This is epitomized in the ‘kingdom prayer’ (6.9-13): the three 
‘thou’ petitions have priority and acknowledge the sovereignty of God; 
the following ‘we’ petitions express utter dependence on God for susten- 
ance both material and spiritual, a dependence appropriate, not least, in 
a context of eschatological testing (6.13; cf. 4.1-11). 


4 Matthew uses ‘Father’ of God 44 times; Mark, 4 times; and Luke, 17 times; but note 
that in John it occurs about 120 times. 

> The context of this saying in the discourse on mission shows that it is itinerant 
apostles who are in mind primarily, but there is no reason to think that what Jesus 
says to encourage them is not relevant by analogy to followers in general. 
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Related to the preceding is the striking fact that although Jesus in 
Matthew is portrayed as proclaiming the drawing-near of ‘the kingdom 
of heaven [or God} (4.17), God as ‘king’ is subsumed under the metaphor 
of God as ‘Father’. It is as if the intention is to distinguish God’s rule 
from the oppressive (and often tyrannical) connotations of customary 
human kingship, and to highlight instead the distinctive relation of 
God with his people: God is Israel’s ‘Father’ and the people are God’s 
‘sons’ (Mt 17.2527). 

That God’s rule is fatherly, full of grace and mercy to his children, 
does not mean that it carries with it no obligation, nor that rejecting the 
way and wisdom of God is taken lightly. On the contrary, the very fact 
that God has come near in the person of his Son increases the sense of 
reciprocal obligation. Historically speaking, it is as if, in order to offer a 
defence of breaking away and becoming a disciple of Jesus in the fraught 
context of the ‘sibling rivalry’ between synagogue and church, Matthew 
offers a theological and moral vision of heightened intensity (cf. 5.48; 
19.21). Thus God in Matthew is presented as both profoundly gracious 
and merciful and, at the same time, utterly demanding. It is an expres- 
sion of the biblical idea of election that ‘to whom much is given, much 
is required’ (cf. 18.23-35; 22.11-14; 25.14—30). Hence the intensification 
of the Torah in the Sermon on the Mount (5.17—48); the summons to a 
‘greater righteousness’ (5.20); the imperative not just to hear God’s 
will but to do it (7.21-23, 24-27); the repeated imperative to practise 
forgiveness having first been forgiven by God (6.12, 14-15; cf. 18.21-22); 
and the doctrine of eschatological reward and punishment as an induce- 
ment to choosing the ‘narrow way’ (7.13-14; cf. also chaps. 23-25). 

Finally, given that Matthew offers a theological and moral vision 
of heightened intensity, it is important to consider how, according to 
Matthew, God may be known. As we have seen, God in God’s imma- 
nence is known in the Messiah and Son of God, Jesus, ‘God with us’. 
As a corollary, God is known in ‘following’ Jesus (cf. 4.18-22; 8.18-22). 
This means learning from Jesus (11.25-27; 13.51-53], imitating Jesus 
(16.24-26}, having faith in Jesus (6.30; 8.26; 14.31; 16.8], manifesting the 
qualities of life and the good works taught by Jesus (5.1-7.29; 25.31-46] 
and continuing the mission of Jesus (10.1-42; 28.16-20). 

Regarding knowledge of God in God’s transcendence, several texts 
and traditions are pertinent. One is the sixth beatitude: ‘Blessed are the 


€ On the contribution of Jewish apocalyptic to Matthew’s theological and moral vision, 
see Kristian Bendoraitis, ‘Apocalypticism, Angels and Matthew’, in Reynolds and 
Stuckenbruck, eds., The Jewish Apocalyptic Tradition, 41-69. 
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pure in heart, for they will see God’ (5.8). Along with the eschatological 
thrust of the beatitudes as a whole, this may best be understood as a 
promise — to people whose loyalty to God is complete and undivided — of 
the beatific vision in the coming kingdom of heaven (cf. 18.10}.’ In 
short, full knowledge of God lies in the future. 

The other key text is the remarkable prayer of Jesus in 11.25-27: 


I thank you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because you have 
hidden these things from the wise and the intelligent and have 
revealed them to infants; yes, Father, for such was your gracious 
will. All things have been handed over to me by my Father; and no 
one knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows the Father 
except the Son and anyone to whom the Son chooses to reveal him. 


According to Matthew’s Jesus, there is a wisdom about God and how to 
know God which is so disruptive of conventional wisdom, so hidden, 
that it requires an act of revelation, mediated by Jesus — mediated, 
provocatively in the context of Jewish reverence for Moses and Torah, 
by Jesus exclusively, no doubt on the basis of his unique status as God’s 
Son. Unsurprisingly, this is able to be received only by people who have 
learned humility, variously identified as ‘infants’, ‘little ones’, the ‘least’ 
and ‘little children’. Crucially, Jesus himself, the one who is ‘gentle and 
humble in heart’ (11.29; cf. 21.5), is paradigmatic. 


GOD ACCORDING TO MARK 


Shaped by the scriptures and (as with Matthew) the thought-world of 
Jewish apocalyptic, Mark’s narrative has two simultaneous space-time 
dimensions. There is the earthly space-time dimension, at the centre of 
which is the story of Jesus, itself shaped by the story of Israel and the 
experience of the Jews under Roman domination. And there is a cosmic 
space-time dimension, characteristic of which is a battle between God 
and God’s agents on the one hand, and Satan and his agents on the other 


7 To see God or the face of God is a recurring phrase in those psalms which tell of 
people going up to the Jerusalem temple. Especially resonant for Matthew 5.8 is Psalm 
24.3-6: ‘Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord: And who shall stand in his holy place? 
Those who have clean hands and pure hearts ... Such is the company of those 
who seek him, who seek the face of the God of Jacob’: cited in Dale C. Allison, 
‘Seeing God (Matt. 5:8)’, in Studies in Matthew (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 
2005], 43-63, at 59. 

Cf. Chapter 8; also Grant Macaskill, ‘Apocalypse and the Gospel of Mark’, in 
Reynolds and Stuckenbruck, eds., The Jewish Apocalyptic Tradition, 71-104. 


œ 
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(cf. 1.12-13; 3.23-27; 4.15}. These two dimensions are in constant inter- 
action as people on earth get caught up in the cosmic battle: they suffer 
illness or demon-possession, become blind to the truth and even agents 
of evil. But for those who have eyes to see, there is ‘the gospel [or good 
news] of Jesus Christ’ (1.1). Jesus is not only ‘the carpenter, the son of 
Mary’ (6.3); he is also God’s divine agent on earth — identified variously 
as the ‘stronger one’ (1.7; 3.27), the Messiah (or ‘anointed one’), Son of 
David, Son of Man and Son of God — sent by God to defeat Satan and 
to reveal to God’s elect the way of salvation. 

Satan’s defeat and God’s ultimate victory are not apparent in any 
straightforward way, however: the exorcisms Jesus performs can be 
attributed to demonic power rather than to God (3.22); his authority as 
a prophet can be called into question (6.1-6); he feeds four thousand, 
yet the Pharisees ask for ‘a sign’ (8.1-10, 11-12]; and in the end he is 
abandoned by his disciples, rejected by his own people and crucified 
by the Romans, with a cry of lament on his lips (15.34). So to see what 
transpires as the victory of God requires faith (cf. 1.14-15; 2.5; 5.34; 
10.52; 11.22).° Not coincidental in this connection is the way Mark 
‘sandwiches’ the climactic, revelatory central section of his narrative 
(8.27-10.45) between stories of two men unable to see being brought 
to sight, the latter, significantly, on the basis of his faith in Jesus as the 
(messianic) Son of David (8.22—-26; 10.46—52). 

Mark’s gospel, then, is a narrative whose intention is to evoke 
faith, and to do so by forming readers and hearers in seeing otherwise 
(cf. 8.17-19). In the background is an issue of epistemology: how 
may the truth about God and reality be known, and how may obstacles 
to the truth be overcome? A key to Markan epistemology is offered in 
the parable of the sower (4.3-20], the explanation of which offers a 
‘theory of parables’ which creates a remarkable tension. On the one 
hand, the parables appear to be an exercise in making the gospel mes- 
sage plain: Jesus’ audience is a ‘very large crowd’ gathered by the 
sea (4.1), and Mark comments at the end that ‘[w]ith many such parables 
he spoke the word to them, as they were able to hear it’ (4.33). On the 
other hand, immediately after the parable of the sower proper, there is a 
kind of ‘master-class’ during which an inner circle including the twelve 
ask Jesus in private about parables in general (4.10-25). Jesus’ provoca- 
tive answer (with its allusion to Isa 6.9—10) creates the tension: ‘To you 
has been given the secret of the kingdom of God, but for those outside, 


° Cf. Christopher D. Marshall, Faith as a Theme in Mark’s Narrative (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989). 
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everything comes in parables; in order that ‘they may indeed look, but 
not perceive, and may indeed listen, but not understand; so that they 
may not turn again and be forgiven’ (4.11-12). What the tension conveys 
is something of the inexpressible mystery of God’s ways and the veiled 
character of divine revelation: it is both transparent and opaque; 
gives its meaning as well as withholding it; is incommensurate with 
normal categories of understanding; is a provocation to both faith and 
unbelief; and is never independent of the sovereign will of God who 
gives discernment to those open to receive it. In the context of the 
gospel as a whole, this is a hermeneutic characteristic of an apocalyptic 
epistemology*® presupposing a heavenly wisdom according to which — 
behind the scenes and to the eye of faith — God is in control bringing 
redemption, but doing so, counterintuitively and paradoxically, through 
a shocking affront: the crucifixion of the Messiah. 

If we ask why ways of seeing are fundamental to Mark’s gospel, at 
least two interrelated factors suggest themselves, both having to do 
with faith in God.™ One has to do with proclamation and mission, 
including mission to ‘the nations’ (cf. 13.10). This helps to explain the 
ways God is portrayed. First, God is portrayed as active at the end of 
time for the rescue of humanity: hence the explosion of disclosures 
indicative of divine action at the gospel’s beginning. The very term 
‘gospel’ or ‘good news’ (euangelion) (cf. 1.1, 14, 15; cf. 8.35; 10.29; 
13.10; 14.9) evokes the Isaianic hope of the coming of God to his people 
(Isa 40.9) — as well as offering a provocative alternative to imperial 
‘announcements’ (euangelia) of the benefactions flowing from the 
achievements of Caesar.” Noteworthy also is the pervasive language 
of proclamation: Isaiah is invoked as prophesying ‘the voice of one 
crying out in the wilderness’ (1.3; cf. Isa 40.3); John ‘proclaims’ a bap- 
tism of repentance (1.4); and from the outset of his mission, Jesus 
himself is portrayed ‘proclaiming the good news of God’ (1.14).*? 

Second, reflecting the belief that only the one true God can save, 
and that it is possible to be ‘led astray’ (cf. 12.24, 27; 13.5, 6), the gospel 


1° Cf. Joel Marcus, ‘Mark 4:10-12 and Marcan Epistemology’, JBL, 103 (1984), 557-74; 
also Macaskill, ‘Apocalypse and the Gospel of Mark’, 86-90. 

** Cf. Jerome H. Neyrey, SJ, ‘A Neglected Factor in the Theology of Mark’, JBL, rox 
(1982), 563-94. 

™ Cf. Graham N. Stanton, Jesus and Gospel (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004), 9-62. 

"3 In Mark 1.38, Jesus even gives proclamation as his raison d’étre: ‘Let us go on to the 
neighbouring towns, so that I may proclaim the message there also, for that is what 
I came out to do.’ 
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displays a pervasive missional concern with the truth about God and 
God’s Messiah. This is reflected in the controversy stories. For example, 
the truth that only God can forgive sins is affirmed — but also particu- 
larized: God has delegated that authority to someone ‘on earth’, the 
messianic Son of Man (2.1-12, at v. to). The moral life is critical to 
honouring God: but because human tradition can become obstructive, 
what is important is the law of Moses interpreted eschatologically by 
Jesus (7.1-23; cf. 12.28-34]. Payment of taxes to the emperor is lawful: 
but the emperor’s authority is permissive only, always subject to the 
universal sovereignty of God (12.13-17]. The reality of death throws 
up intractable puzzles for those left behind: but such puzzles have no 
ultimate significance, since God is God ‘not of the dead, but of the 
living’ (12.18-27, at v. 27), a reality demonstrated at the gospel’s end, 
in the discovery of the empty tomb (16.1-7). 

Third, that God is active to save (and therefore invites faith) is 
displayed in the exorcisms, healings and miracle stories. Jesus’ very first 
miracle is an exorcism; and what is telling is the testimony of the 
‘unclean spirit’ both to being on the losing side of a battle and to Jesus 
as divine: ‘What have you to do with us, Jesus of Nazareth? Have you 
come to destroy us? I know who you are, the Holy One of God!’ (1.24; 
cf. 3.11, 22—27). Suggestive along similar lines is the story of the stilling 
of the storm (4.35—41). Remarkable here is Jesus’ authority in quelling 
the stormy sea — a realm symbolic of unruly chaos and known as a 
demonic habitation (cf. 5.13). Even more remarkable is its evocation 
of the power of Yahweh according to Psalm 107.23-32. So the answer 
to the disciples’ rhetorical question (‘Who then is this that even the wind 
and the sea obey him?’} is that Jesus is God’s Messiah, powerful to save. 

If proclaiming the ‘gospel of God’ is one factor behind Mark’s con- 
cern with ways of seeing (and receiving), a second factor is Mark’s 
concern to offer an apologetic: a defence of the ways of God in relation 
to the destruction of the temple, the crucifixion of the Messiah and the 
suffering of Messiah’s followers. 

Concerning the destruction of the temple, Mark’s defence, on the 
negative side, is that the temple has become corrupt, ‘a den of robbers’ 
(11.17; cf. Jer 7.11), so that its destruction is God’s end-time judgement 
(13.1-2]. On the positive side, Mark’s defence is that the presence of 
God is to be found now in the Messiah, the one whose atoning death and 
resurrection will inaugurate the building of a new temple ‘not made 
with hands’ (14.48; cf. 15.30) — presumably the eschatological commu- 
nity of Jesus-followers open to ‘all nations’. Mark’s gospel is a story 
of heavenly and earthly boundary-crossing. Just as God ‘tears apart’ 
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(schizein) the heavens and comes down (as Spirit) upon Jesus at his 
baptism, declaring him to be his ‘beloved Son’ (1.10-11], so too when 
Jesus dies, God ‘tears apart’ (schizein) the temple veil — another moment 
of apocalypse — and a Gentile centurion declares, ‘Truly, this man was 
God’s Son!’ (15.39). The site of encounter with God is linked now 
inextricably with the crucified and risen Son of God. 

Concerning the crucifixion, Mark’s defence is that Messiah’s death is 
the will of God and that Jesus goes to his death in obedience to the divine 
will (14.36). Of course, a crucial articulation of the will of God is the 
scriptures; and Mark enlists the scriptures to show that, read prophetic- 
ally, they reveal the fulfilment in Jesus of God’s purposes in time and 
space. Indicative is the concentration of scriptural quotations and allu- 
sions in the passion narrative itself."* Indicative also is the shaping of 
Jesus’ vocation from beginning to end in the light of the image of the 
Isaianic Servant (cf. Isa 42.1; 52.7; 62.1). Like the parables, the scriptures 
are a hermeneutical key to what, on the surface of things, is hidden. 

But as well as the testimony of the scriptures, there is the testimony 
of Jesus’ own teaching (didaché) in the rhetorically powerful central 
section (8.27-10.45}. Here, Jesus prophesies (three times!) that the Son 
of Man — the heavenly human-like figure present on earth as Jesus (cf. 
Dan 7.13-14) — will be crucified and raised (8.31; 9.31; 10.33-34). That 
he meets demonic resistance (8.33) and misunderstanding witnesses to 
the scandal at the heart of the gospel. What Jesus is offering is the 
unveiling of a mystery (cf. 4.11): that God’s power to save is revealed — 
counterintuitively — in the death of God’s ‘beloved Son’ and his vindica- 
tion in resurrection. 

Concerning, finally, the suffering of Messiah’s followers, the 
defence offered by the Markan Jesus is hardly comforting (cf. 9.49!): 
but, once again, it is centred on the sovereignty of God. What Mark 
offers is a theodicy for persecuted disciples in a world at the juncture of 
the ages, where Satan’s opposition is strong but in its terminal stage 
(cf. 1.24). First, the persecution is prophesied in advance, so whatever 
happens falls within the providence of God (cf. 4.17b; 13.9-13). Second, 
it is time-limited (13.20) and for a worthy purpose, including mission to 
all nations, both Jews and Gentiles (13.10). Third, it is a test of faith in 
God and faithfulness to Jesus (cf. 13.13b, 37). Fourth, divine deliverance 
is assured (13.27): by none other than the returning Son of Man, whose 


™ E.g.II.I—II (cf. Zech 9.9); 12.10-11 ( cf. Pss 118.2223); 14.27 (cf. Zech 13.7), 62 (cf. 
Dan 7.13-14); 15.34b (cf. Ps 22.2); 15.39 (cf. Ps 2.7)). 
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divine vindication in resurrection at the gospel’s end is indicative of 
their vindication also. 


GOD ACCORDING TO LUKE 


It has been well said of Luke’s portrayal of God that ‘God is the Most 
High who enters human history to show his mercy and to call for a 
response of praise and glory.’’* Adopting the conventions of ancient 
historiography in ways more self-conscious than the other canonical 
evangelists, Luke writes a two-volume work addressed to a ‘most 
excellent Theophilus’ (Lk 1.3; cf. Acts 1.1), with a view to providing — 
in the form of authoritative narrative — grounds for assurance regarding 
the truth or reliability of the instruction he has received (Lk 1.1-4). The 
central theme of the narrative is the dawning of the new age of salvation 
understood as the fulfilment in history of the merciful plan of God for 
the redemption of Israel and the nations.*® Thus, while the stories in 
Luke’s first volume concern (primarily) the mission of Jesus, and while 
the stories in the second volume concern the mission of Jesus’ apostolic 
agents, the two volumes are united in their underlying narrative of 
divine action for universal salvation. Within this overall framework, 
the following features of Luke’s portrayal of God deserve particular 
attention. 

First, emphasizing continuity with the story of Israel in times past 
and offering hope for humanity in times present and future, God is 
portrayed as active in history. Not coincidental is Luke’s unique pattern 
of multiple beginnings, each embedding the narrative in historical 
frames of reference, the one parochial (‘the days of King Herod of 
Judea’, 1.5), the other universal (‘a decree went out from the Emperor 
Augustus that all the world should be registered’, 2.1; cf. 3.1-2). History 
in Luke is the sphere of God’s sovereignty and the outworking of God’s 
plan of salvation. History is salvation history with the crucified, risen 
and ascended Son of God as the fulcrum. 

Indicative is the language of ‘fulfilment’ (plérod) from the very first 
verse onwards (cf. 1.1, 20; 4.21; 21.24; 22.16; 24.44), which is expressive 
of the divine foreknowledge and purpose revealed above all in the 
scriptures. Indicative also is the language of necessity: that certain things 
must (dei) happen because they are God's will. Especially is this so of the 


1 Donahue, ‘A Neglected Factor’, 568. 
16 Cf. Chapter 9 in this volume; also Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans, 1997), 21-25. 
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passion and resurrection: ‘The Son of Man must undergo great 
suffering ...’ (9.22; cf. also 13.33; 17.25; 24.26). Theophilus can be 
assured that not even the death of the Messiah is outside divine control. 
Indeed, it is the path to ‘glory’, not only for the Messiah — as the multiple 
accounts of the ascension demonstrate (24.50-51; Acts 1.9-11)} — but for 
followers of the Messiah also (23.43!). 

Second, that God is active in history to bring salvation is a revelation 
of God’s transcendence. This is shown in many ways. Distinctive, for 
example, is Luke’s nomenclature. Whereas Matthew emphasizes that 
God is the heavenly ‘Father’ (patér), God in Luke, as well as being 
‘Father’ (11.2), is the ‘Most High’ (hupsistos) (1.32, 35, 76; 2.14; 6.35; 
8.28; 19.38; cf. also Acts 7.48; 16.17); and far more than the other gospels, 
Luke refers to God simply (i.e. without qualification) as theos, as if to 
emphasize not only God's singularity, but also God's universality.*” 

Distinctive also is Luke’s passion for narrative displays of God’s 
transcendence which take the form of acts of power beginning, not 
least, with the birth stories (cf. 1.46-55, 68-79}. The stories of Jesus 
as a healer and exorcist are telling in this regard." Noteworthy here is 
Luke’s tendency to (1) heighten the severity and poignancy of the crisis, 
as in ‘[The deceased] was his mother’s only son, and she was a widow’ 
(18.12b; cf. 8.42; 9.38); (2) highlight the power of Jesus’ words (4.35, 39; 
5.20, 24; 9.42; 17.14) and the immediacy of the healing (4.38-39; 5.25; 
8.47, 55; 13.13; 18.43); (3) portray Jesus’ miraculous healings against 
a scriptural background of God’s mighty acts performed through the 
agency of men of God like the prophet Elijah (e.g. 7.11-17; cf. 1 Kings 
17.17-24); and (4) emphasize the cosmic significance of the healings and 
exorcisms as the eschatological victory of God over Satan or the devil 
(10.17—19). 

Overall, this emphasis on the divine transcendence displayed in the 
mighty acts of God and of his Son Jesus has a clear purpose: to assure 
Theophilus that God - and as a corollary, neither Satan in the cosmic 
sphere nor Caesar in the terrestrial sphere — is true sovereign, that Jesus 
is indeed the Saviour (sdtér) the source of whose power is the Holy Spirit 
(cf. 4.1, 14, 18), and that the gospel message proclaimed by Jesus and the 
apostles is true and trustworthy. 

A third major feature of the God of Luke concerns God’s character: 
the work of salvation is an outworking of God’s promise-keeping mercy 


17 In Luke’s gospel, theos occurs some 122 times. 
18 Cf. John T. Carroll, ‘Jesus as Healer in Luke—Acts’, in E. H. Lovering, ed., Society of 
Biblical Literature 1994 Seminar Papers (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1994), 269-85. 
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(eleos). This is celebrated in the uniquely Lukan ‘hymns’ of praise at the 
gospel’s beginning, which are like keynote speeches, interpreting 
the births of John and Jesus in terms which draw repeated, scripture- 
inflected, attention to God’s mercy. Thus, in the words of the 
Magnificat: ‘His mercy is for those who fear him from generation to 
generation. ... He has helped his servant Israel, in remembrance of his 
mercy, according to the promise he made to our ancestors ...’ (1.50, 
54-55; cf. 1.72, 78-79). 

Not surprisingly, mercy (in the form of compassion) is a character- 
istic also of Jesus, God’s divine emissary. In his teaching, where 
Matthew’s Jesus commands his disciples, ‘Be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’ (Mt 5.48), the Lukan Jesus says, ‘Be merciful, just as 
your Father is merciful’ (6.36). In the story of the raising to life of the 
son of the widow of Nain, the narrator says: ‘When the Lord saw her, 
he had compassion [esplanknisthé] for her and said to her, “Do not 
weep” (7.13). In the parable of the good Samaritan, Jesus says of the 
Samaritan that ‘when he saw [the victim], he was moved with pity 
[esplanknisthé]’, a compassion that is demonstrated immediately in 
practical action for the victim’s well-being (10.33—35; cf. v. 37). In the 
parable of the two sons, Jesus says of the father that when he saw his 
prodigal, younger son returning, ‘he was filled with compassion 
[esplanknisthé]; he ran and put his arm around him and kissed him’ 
(15.20). What is striking in this latter case and in others is the extension 
of mercy to people conventionally deemed undeserving (the ‘sinners’: 
5.8, 30, 32; 7-34, 37, 39; 15.2; 18.13; 19.7) or to people unable to recipro- 
cate (the ‘poor’: cf. 6.32-35; 10.29-37; 14.12-14). 

Why this emphasis on God as a God of mercy? On the one hand, it 
further instantiates the continuity between the scriptural story of the 
covenantal mercy of God towards Israel in times past (cf. Mic 6.8; Jer 
9.23-24; Zech 9.9-10) and the mercy of God revealed in the Son of God 
in times present. So Theophilus can be confident of God's faithfulness. 
On the other hand, it contributes to a pervasive sense of the goodness of 
God — that the ‘kingdom of God’ which Jesus proclaims, and in his 
ministry embodies, is a heavenly and earthly reality, participation in 
which is both desirable and worth giving up everything for. As a corol- 
lary, in the realm of the politics of the day, to highlight the character of 
God and God’s Son as saviours and benefactors excelling in mercy is 
to advance a standard by which to compare the behaviours of other 
saviours and benefactors, Caesar’s not least. 

Of a piece with Luke’s portrait of a transcendent God active in 
history for his mercy’s sake to inaugurate a new age is a fourth 
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feature: God is glorious and worthy of praise and glory.*? Thus at the 
outset, the appearance of no less a figure than ‘an angel of the Lord’ to 
the shepherds is accompanied by ‘the glory of the Lord’ shining around 
them (2.9); and the angelic announcement of ‘good news of great joy’ 
concerning the birth of the Saviour climaxes with the angel, accompan- 
ied by a heavenly army, proclaiming, ‘Glory to God in the highest 
heaven, and on earth peace ... !’ (2.14). Remarkable here is that what 
might have been said of Caesar Augustus,”° or what he might have said 
of himself — as worthy of ‘glory’, as ‘Saviour’ and ‘Lord’ and as bringer of 
‘peace on earth’ — is said instead of a manifestation of the grace of God in 
the form of a baby wrapped in mean strips of cloth and cradled in an 
animals’ feeding trough. 

Glory language gives Luke’s entire narrative a doxological ethos. 
The praise of God's glory concludes the healing of the paralytic (5.25, 26; 
cf. Mk 2.12), the raising of the son of the widow of Nain (7.16), the 
healing of the crippled woman (13.13), the healing of the Samaritan 
leper (17.15) and the healing of the blind beggar (18.43; cf. Mk 10.52). 
Strikingly also, when it comes to the crucifixion, whereas Mark has the 
centurion make a confession about Jesus, Luke has him glorifying God 
(23.47; cf. Mk 15.39b). 

Corresponding to praise of God for his glory is the joy and rejoicing 
of the people to whom God’s glory has been revealed. Expressed in 
terms of the announcement Jesus makes in his inaugural speech at 
Nazareth (4.18-19; cf. Isa 61.1-2), joy is the characteristic response of 
those designated ‘the poor’ to the messianic liberation and reversal 
of fortunes that constitute the eschatological Jubilee (cf. Lev 25.10). 
A delightful expression of this occurs in the uniquely Lukan sequence 
of the three parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin and the lost son 
(15.3-7, 8-10, 11-32), where the finding of the lost becomes an occasion 
of joyful celebration and feasting, itself an expression of the ‘joy in 
heaven’ or the ‘joy in the presence of the angels of God’ (15.7, 10) when 
relations human and divine are restored. 

Finally, given this portrayal of God, it is important to ask how, 
according to Luke, God is known. That the question is by no means 


1 Cf. Kindalee Pfremmer De Long, Surprised by God: Praise Responses in the 
Narratives of Luke-Acts (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2009). 

2° Indicative is the imperial self-advertisement contained in the inscriptions, for the 
most famous of which see Alison Cooley, Res gestae divi Augusti: Text, Translation 
and Commentary (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2009). 
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irrelevant to Luke’s concerns is evidenced in the famous account of Paul 
at the Areopagus (in Luke’s second volume) where he tries to persuade 
the Athenians — who worship an ‘unknown god’ (agnostos theos) — of the 
reality of the ‘Lord of heaven and earth’ (Acts 17.22-31). 

Luke’s first volume offers the following. First, God is known by 
God’s Spirit making God known especially in and through his Son 
(3.21-22; 10.21, 22; 11.13). Put otherwise, the knowledge of God is 
God’s gift. It cannot be bought, nor is it a kind of social capital, the 
privilege of the few. Rather, as gift, it is an expression of God’s tran- 
scendent freedom and grace. 

Second, God is known through his witnesses, especially heavenly 
beings like angels (1.11, 19, 26; 2.9, 13) and Spirit-filled people like John 
(1.15], Jesus himself (3.22; 4.1) and the apostles (24.49; Acts 1.8; 2.14). 
Nor should we neglect the witness offered by the miracles, along with 
the responses of fear, amazement and praise they evoke, as in the 
reaction to the healing of the paralytic, in 5.26: ‘Amazement seized all 
of them, and they glorified God and were filled with awe saying, “We 
have seen strange things today.” 

Third, God is known through hearing God’s word. Hence the fre- 
quent allusions to and quotations of scripture, not least Jesus’ reading 
from Isaiah 61.1—2 in his inaugural speech in Nazareth (4.16-19); hence 
also the frequent injunctions to ‘hear’ (6.46-49; 8.8; 9.35; 10.16; 14.35; 
16.29, 31). Then too there is the prominence given to proclamation and 
teaching, first of John (3.3-17), then (and primarily) of Jesus (4.15, 21-27, 
43-44; etc.), himself supported by the twelve (9.1-6) and the seventy 
(10.1-16). 

Finally, God in Luke is known through what we might call the 
spiritual disciplines. These include prayer (11.1-13), a true alignment 
of the heart or will (12.34; 16.15; 21.34; 24.25), self-denial (9.23-27), faith 
which endures (8.11-15; 18.8) and acts of love (6.32-36; 7.36-50; 
10.25-37), after the example of Jesus. Such disciplines are a shaping of 
life in the way of humility (9.46-48; 14.11; 18.14, 15-17) and, as such, a 
formation in hearing and receiving. They are points of entry into the joy 
of being found, of coming home and of finding acceptance in the com- 
munity of the forgiven. 


GOD ACCORDING TO JOHN 


There can be no doubt that the Fourth Gospel has an intensely christo- 
centric focus (Jn 20.31). What is also apparent, however, is that John’s 
christology is an expression, at every point, of his understanding of 
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God.** As Jesus himself testifies, in the prayer prior to his arrest: ‘This 
is eternal life, that they may know you, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom you have sent’ (17.3). That there is this dual focus is 
because the authority of Jesus to mediate the knowledge of God depends 
on the truth of his claim to have come from God (cf. 3.13, 31-32; 5.46; 
8.23, 42} — indeed, to be God’s Word incarnate, the Messiah and, pre- 
eminently, God’s Son (cf. 1.1, 17-18). 

Unsurprisingly, what is said of God and of Jesus as the one who 
uniquely reveals God is controversial in the context of Second Temple 
Judaism with its focus on the Mosaic Torah as the revelation of God, the 
temple as the place of God’s dwelling and the festival calendar as the 
perpetual celebration of Israel’s identity as the covenant people of God. 
Provocative, for example, against the backdrop of numerous scriptural 
texts testifying to seeing God ‘face to face’ (cf. Gen 32.30; Ex 33.11; Deut 
34.10; Num 14.14) is the categorical denial, at the climax of John’s 
prologue: ‘No one has ever seen God. It is God the only Son ... who 
has made him known’ (1.18). Provocative likewise, against the back- 
ground of biblical and mystical traditions attached to heroes like Moses, 
Ezekiel and Enoch, where knowledge of God comes through ascent 
into heaven, is the categorical denial, ‘No one has ascended into heaven 
except the one who descended from heaven, the Son of Man’ (3.13).?” 

Polemic of this kind has a likely back-story in the early Christian 
experience of a separation (mentioned previously) between adherents 
of the synagogue and believers in Jesus as Messiah and Son of God. 
Evidence of the intensity of the separation and its existential conse- 
quences appears in the distinctive Johannine language of expulsion from 
the synagogue,” as in the prophecy of Jesus in the farewell discourse: 
‘They will put you out of the synagogue. Indeed, an hour is coming 
when those who kill you will think that by doing so they are offering 
worship to God’ (16.2; cf. 9.22; 12.42). 

That judicial killing of believers in Jesus might be considered divine 
service shows the high seriousness surrounding the question of the 
truth about God and about Jesus in relation to God. Not coincidental 
is the sense that the gospel has a juridical ethos, with episode after 


** Cf. Marianne Meye Thompson, The God of the Gospel of John (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2001); also Chapter ro in this volume. 

22 Cf. Marianne Meye Thompson, ‘Jesus “The One Who Sees God”, in David B. Capes 
et al., eds., Israel’s God and Rebecca’s Children (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 
2007), 215-26, at 221-25. 

23 The classic discussion is J. Louis Martyn, History and Theology in the Fourth 
Gospel, 2nd ed. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1979). 
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episode having the appearance of a mini-trial consequent upon some 
teaching or action of Jesus (cf. 5.9b-47; 8.12-59; 9.1-41). Indeed, a 
compelling interpretation of the gospel as a whole sees it as modelled 
on the biblical lawsuit motif according to which God — performing 
multiple roles as witness and judge in the context of his covenantal 
relation with Israel — brings an accusation against the nations and/or 
Israel, doing so with a view to restoring justice, bringing life and receiv- 
ing in return the glory due to God’s name.** 

Against this backdrop, John’s gospel tells of God’s lawsuit against 
‘the world’, a cosmic lawsuit played out at the terrestrial level in the 
juridical interactions between Jesus and ‘the Jews’, Pharisees and chief 
priests on the one hand, and between Jesus and Pilate on the other. In a 
theological move of considerable hermeneutical sophistication, what 
John’s narrative presents is a counter-lawsuit in which those respon- 
sible for the original lawsuit against the earthly Jesus leading to his trial 
and crucifixion are themselves put on trial by God through his Son and 
agent Jesus for their wilful blindness to the truth and their flawed 
judgement (cf. 5.44; 8.15). The gospel plays, in other words, on an ironic 
re-narration of events from a trans-temporal, ‘God’s-eye’ point of view. 
Of greatest moment, in terms of theological irony, is that the apparent 
victory of Jesus’ accusers in bringing about his ‘lifting up’ on a cross 
to die is, in fact, his ‘lifting up’ in exaltation en route to resurrection 
glory in the presence of the Father who sent him (cf. 3.14-15; 8.28; 
12.31-32). Indeed, because the cosmic counter-lawsuit is pursued not 
out of enmity but out of divine love, and the Judge who is judged and put 
to death is none other than the One who, as God’s Son, has life in 
himself (1.4; 4.14; 14.6), the astonishing outcome is that his death 
becomes the means of life for all (3.15-17; 10.10). 

In the light of such a construal of John’s narrative, certain aspects of 
John’s understanding of God and the knowledge of God gain greater 
clarity. First, although ‘the world’ is the sphere of operation of ‘the ruler 
of this world’ (12.31),7*> God alone is God (5.44) — is the ‘only true God’ 
(17.3). As such, God is sovereign over the nations as a whole and, in a 
special way, over Israel, the people of the covenant. Thus while at many 
points the God revealed in Jesus represents a radical development of the 


*4 Cf. Andrew T. Lincoln, Truth on Trial: The Lawsuit Motif in the Fourth Gospel 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2000). On pp. 36-56, Lincoln discusses Isaiah 40-55 as 
both exemplary of the biblical lawsuit motif and influential on John’s narrative 
theology. 

25 The same figure is also known variously in John as the devil, Satan or the evil one. 
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scriptural idea of God (in a binitarian, or even trinitarian, direction), 
belief in the oneness of God confessed in the Shema (cf. Deut 6.4) 
remains fundamental. The God of the Gospel of John is the God of 
Israel (cf. 1.49), the One to whose Son the scriptures, Abraham, Moses 
and Isaiah — not to mention a ‘true Israelite’ like Nathanael (1.47, 49) - 
all bear witness.”° This is important in the divine lawsuit as a counter 
against the charge that Jesus is a false prophet and blasphemer, misrep- 
resenting God and therefore leading the people astray (cf. 5.18; 8.58-59; 
10.3039; 19.7). 

Second, critical as a manifestation of God’s oneness and sovereign 
rule is the glory which is his due. Glory (doxa) is both a showing-forth 
of who God is in his sovereign majesty and the recognition or honour 
God is owed.*” When the glory which is rightfully God’s is given to 
another or is dishonoured, God acts to re-assert his right to the glory 
that belongs to him. It is this theo-logic that underpins the entire gospel 
narrative. God’s lawsuit has as its main purpose the defence of the claim 
that the life, ministry, trial and death of Jesus are nothing less than the 
revelation of the divine glory — of God’s power to give life through 
the death of his Son. Implicit in this claim is the expectation of an 
appropriate response, central to which is showing honour to God’s name 
(cf. 5.43; 10.25; 12.28) by believing that Jesus truly reveals God’s glory 
and by bearing witness to this in the life of the believing community.”® 

The role of rulership in ancient political discourse was often 
expressed in terms of the household metaphor of fatherhood. This helps 
to explain a third aspect of God in John: the pervasive characterization 
of God as ‘Father’. According to Marianne Thompson, ‘Father’ is used of 
God in John about 120 times, which is ‘more often than all the other 
Gospels combined’.*? She shows that, in the context of a biblical and 
Jewish background, important connotations of the fatherhood of God 
are ‘(1) the father as the origin or source of life ... ; (2) the father as a 
figure of authority, who is worthy of obedience and honor; and (3) the 
father as one who loves and cares for his children’.*° Significantly, while 
in the scriptures the fatherhood of God is a metaphor for God’s relation 


26 For the witness of the scriptures, cf. 5.39; 7.39; 10.35; of Abraham, cf. 8.56-58; of 
Moses, cf. 1.45; 5-45-46; and of Isaiah, cf. 12.39-41. 

27 Cf. Richard Bauckham, Gospel of Glory: Major Themes in Johannine Theology 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2015), 43-62. 

28 For John’s emphasis on Jesus’ passion as revealing God’s glory, cf. 7.39; 12.16, 23, 
27-28; 13.31-32; 17.1, 4, 5. 

2 Thompson, The God of the Gospel of John, 57. 

3° Ibid., 58. 
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with Israel, in John, it is a metaphor above all for God in relation to 
Jesus, uniquely identified as God’s Son (1.18), with believers in Jesus as 
God's ‘children’ (1.12). The relevance of this to the cosmic lawsuit is 
that, by virtue of this uniquely close ‘kinship’ (of life, authority and love) 
between the Father and the Son — because, indeed, the Father sent the 
Son to do the Father’s ‘work’ and to speak and judge in his name (cf. 
5.16-24; 7.28-29; 8.16, 18; 12.44-50} — the testimony of the Son to the 
Father is to be believed and the Father duly glorified.3* 

Finally, the ‘close kinship’ between God as Father and Jesus as Son 
offers a clue to the question of how to know God. That there are true 
and false ways to know God is central to the Johannine concern with the 
judgements being made for and against Jesus. As the narrative proceeds, 
a number of epistemological assumptions come to the surface. These 
help to explain why the witness of Jesus and his followers was rejected 
and why the lawsuit against him was unjustified. One is that God in 
God's transcendence is hidden — itself (not coincidentally) a feature of 
points in John’s narrative where Jesus’ whereabouts cannot be pinned 
down (cf. 1.39; 7.11, 35; 8.14, 19; 9.12; 11.57)! A related assumption is 
that the condition of humanity is such — its spiritual and cognitive 
powers are so impaired — that it is unable to know God truly. The 
cosmos is in ‘darkness’ (1.5); the temple is defiled, fit no longer to be 
God’s dwelling (2.16); the moral probity of the people and their leaders 
is profoundly compromised (3.19-20; 7.7; 8.15; I15.18-25; 17.14]; and a 
malign influence is exercised by the devil (6.70; 8.44-47; 13.2]. The 
epistemological corollary, itself indebted to prophetic and apocalyptic 
ways of seeing, is that the world ‘below’ has to be illuminated by the 
world ‘above’; the light of revelation has to shine in the darkness; a 
‘ladder’ in the person of the divine Son of Man allowing traffic between 
earth and heaven has to be put in place (1.51; cf. Gen 28.12); sin has to be 
atoned for (1.29, 36); and death and the devil have to be defeated (14.30; 
16.33). Indeed, the human condition is such that ‘seeing’ God requires 
God's help, in the form of birth ‘from above’ (3.3, 7), glossed as being 
born ‘of water and the Spirit’ (3.5—6). 

In short. the free exercise of the divine initiative, in sovereign love, 
is required: ‘God so loved the world ...’ (3.16-17). This initiative is 
represented in the one identified, at the climax of the prologue, as 
Jesus Christ (1.17). God’s agents in creation (God’s Wisdom and Word} 


3" Ominously, to refuse to glorify the Father in the Son is to find oneself accused in the 
lawsuit of owning a different genealogy whose ‘father’ is the devil, characterized as ‘a 
liar and the father of lies’ (8.44)! 
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and God’s agents in history (Moses and the prophets) are embodied in, or 
testify to, Jesus as the one who gives saving knowledge, who makes 
possible the vision of God. He is uniquely qualified because he himself 
has seen God (1.18; 5.19, 37-38; 6.46); has the Spirit of God (1.32-33; 
cf. 7.39); knows God (8.55; 10.15; 14.7; 17.25); is from God (3.2; 6.38; 
7-28-29; 8.42); bears the name of God the ‘I AM’ (6.35; 8.12; 10.14; 11.25; 
14.6; 15.1; cf. Ex 3.14); does the ‘work’ of God (4.34; 5.20, 36; 9.3-4; 
10.25, 37-38]; performs the ‘signs’ of the saving life of God (2.11; 4.54; 
6.2, 14; 7.31; 11.47; 20.30) — and, as the Son, is ‘one’ with (or is ‘in’) the 
Father (10.30, 38; 14.10, 11, 20); loves and is loved by the Father (3.35; 
10.17; 14.21, 31; 15.9; 17.24, 26); and reveals the Father’s glory (12.23, 
28; 13.31; 17.1, 4, 5). 

The question remaining is how, humanly speaking, to receive 
the knowledge of God. This can be expressed variously, but given the 
gospel’s focus on Jesus as ‘the way, the truth and the life’ (14.6), it is a 
matter of attachment to Jesus, made possible, after Jesus’ exaltation, by 
the Spirit (cf. 14.16-17, 25-26). Such attachment is characterized by a 
whole lexicon of primarily verbal forms: to believe (1.12; 3.16; 20.31}, to 
know (10.14, I5; 13.7; 14.7, 9, 17, 20}, to abide (15.4-10}, to love 
(13.34-35; 14.15, 21, 23, 28}, to follow (8.12; 10.4; 21.19, 20, 22], to 
witness (15.27; 19.35; 21.24). Ultimately, full knowledge of God is an 
eschatological reality (16.12—15).°* The claim of John is that attachment 
to Jesus through the Spirit makes the knowledge, life and glory of God a 
reality in the present. 
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13 The Gospels and Doctrine 
FRANCES YOUNG 


THE GOSPELS IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


Concern about correct doctrine is evident already in the New Testament 
epistles. The purpose of this chapter is to explore the changing relation- 
ship between doctrinal definition and the gospel texts. 

By the end of the second century the four gospels were accepted as 
authoritative and read liturgically in most of the churches recognized by 
what would become the Christian mainstream. However, before this 
there was controversy about which gospels were to be used: groups later 
designated as heretical preferred gospels other than the four we know, or 
fixed on one of the four, or sought to create one out of the four. Irenaeus, 
bishop of Lyons at the end of the second century, provides us with 
arguments for the fourfold gospel and against other positions. 

For Irenaeus, the fourfold gospel is providential, corresponding, first, 
to the fourfold nature of the created universe: there are four regions of 
the world and four winds (using the same Greek word as for ‘breath’ and 
‘spirit’), so, as the church is scattered all over the world and her ‘pillar 
and ground’ (1 Tim 3.15) is the gospel and the Spirit of life, it is fitting 
that she should have four pillars, breathing out immortality and reviv- 
ing people in every place. Secondly, the fourfold gospel corresponds to 
the cherubim with four faces — the lion, the calf, the human, the eagle — 
each representing an aspect of the Logos (Word), namely, his kingship, 
his sacrifice, his first advent and his gift of the Spirit. Irenaeus relates 
each gospel to one of these, so beginning a long tradition of artistic and 
exegetical symbolism. Finally, he notes the four covenants given to the 
human race: with Adam, with Noah, with Moses and the new covenant 
in Christ.* 


* Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 3.11.8-9; trans. in C.C. Richardson, ed., Early Christian 
Fathers, vol. I (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1953). 
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These analogies imply that the fourfold-ness relates to underlying 
unities: the unity of the one church throughout the world, the unity of 
the one God who is enthroned upon the cherubim (Ps 80.1), the unity 
of the Son of God, the Logos and finally the unity and continuity of God’s 
‘economy’, that is, the way God orders his relations with the world in 
covenantal dispensations. But for Irenaeus, such unities do not imply 
one gospel text, since there is a kind of given-ness about the four. So firm 
is the ground on which the four gospels rest, he says, that even the 
heretics start from these documents, as each tries to establish his own 
doctrine but is confuted by the gospel text itself. He claims that the 
Ebionites use only Matthew, and Marcion only a Luke he has mutilated, 
that adoptionists prefer Mark, and Valentinians exploit John. Later he 
refers to Valentinian use of a work called the Gospel of Truth, which 
he roundly rejects, claiming that the four gospels alone are reliable 
and true, and that they represent God’s harmonious arrangement of 
everything. 

This discussion presupposes a close link between correct doctrine 
and the proper use and interpretation of the four gospels together. 
Irenaeus indicates that the fourfold gospel is established as scripture 
alongside the apostle (a collection of epistles) and matching the fivefold 
Law and the Prophets. But his assumption that that was originally the 
case and that the heretics challenged an existing canon cannot be right. 
At what date the gospel texts were known and used is contested. If the 
gospels were not widely disseminated and known, how could they have 
influenced doctrine at the time under discussion? 

The earliest reference to what could be gospel reading in church 
comes around the mid-second century in the First Apology of Justin 
Martyr. Outlining a Christian meeting, Justin refers to ‘memoirs’ com- 
posed by the apostles, ‘which are called gospels’.* Later he mentions 
that these memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets are 
read as long as time permits at the Sunday gathering. It seems most 
likely that it is to some or all of the four gospels that Justin refers here, 
but which gospels did he know? In an earlier section of his Apology 
where he is explaining what Christ taught, he seems to be quoting 
the Sermon on the Mount, or sometimes the Lukan version of the 
same teaching.? In Justin’s time, then, written texts of Christian origin 


* Justin Martyr, First Apology, 66-67; trans. Thomas B. Falls, The Fathers of the Church 
6 (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1948). 
3 First Apology, 15. 
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were already being used within the church’s liturgical setting along- 
side the Greek version of the Jewish scriptures (the Septuagint}, and 
these included at least Matthew and Luke. It is possible that all four 
were in use, for Tatian was a pupil of Justin, and it was Tatian who 
composed the Diatessaron (c. 175 CE), a harmony of the four gospels. 
The existence of the Diatessaron shows that the four were widely 
known and accepted as authoritative texts; on the other hand, it 
demonstrates a certain embarrassment about this: should not ‘the 
gospel’ be one and consistent? By the time of Irenaeus there was 
resistance to the kind of tampering with the four that Tatian under- 
took, perhaps reinforced by the fact that by then he had been judged a 
heretic. But meanwhile he had conducted missions in the Syriac- 
speaking areas on either side of the eastern border of the Roman 
Empire, and there the Syriac version of the Diatessaron became the 
most widely used gospel. In the fifth century we find the bishop of 
Cyrrhus, Theodoret, trying to establish the use of the four gospels and 
stamp out the Diatessaron. 

Tatian’s disquiet about the four, together with his willingness to 
be creative, is representative of attitudes in the mid-second century. 
For while some groups were restricting themselves to one gospel, 
narrative texts, including gospels, were multiplying in this period. It 
may be objected that such developments were largely countenanced 
among heretics, but it is not quite as simple as that. Hindsight so often 
provides the classifications: at the time it must have been difficult to 
discern where the truth lay. Indeed, orthodoxy often emerged in reac- 
tion to teaching that was rejected, and notorious heretics like 
Valentinus and Marcion were members of the church in Rome for 
some time before being excommunicated. The boundaries were not 
clear; they were being clarified. Besides, some of the narrative litera- 
ture produced continued to have influence in the church even if not 
received into what became the scriptural canon: in particular this is 
true of the Protevangelium of James, which offered details about the 
Holy Family and the birth of Jesus, especially affirming Mary’s perpet- 
ual virginity. Other lost gospels, such as the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
were known to the Church Fathers and attributed to groups such as the 
Ebionites, who were probably Jewish Christian groups marginalized by 
the predominantly Gentile mainstream and mistakenly vilified. 
Scholarship now knows more about the many eventually proscribed 
gospels because of the rediscovery of Gnostic material at Nag 
Hammadi, and some scholars believe that the rediscovered Gospel of 
Thomas may well contain reliable traditions that are older than the 
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canonical gospels. Hindsight tended to label alternatives to the four as 
unorthodox.* 

In the second century, then, there is a real question as to whether 
doctrine determined which gospels were acceptable, or whether 
acceptable doctrine was derived from the gospels regarded as most 
reliable. The interaction was probably complex, though one suspects 
that the former trend was dominant, not least because we have evidence 
of the use of the Gospel of Peter being discouraged after the bishop of 
Antioch, Serapion, discovered that it was not the innocent document 
he had supposed, since the heretical doctrines of the docetists were to be 
found in it.> 


DOCTRINE AND GOSPEL 


There was an instinctive sense that the gospel should be one, doubtless 
because the word did not originally suggest a written text at all. In the 
New Testament there is only one gospel, the ‘good news’ of Jesus 
Christ. This is what Paul claimed he preached, condemning those who 
preach ‘another gospel’ (Gal 1.6). In a number of places he provides a 
confessional summary of his gospel: e.g. ‘the gospel of God, which he 
promised beforehand through his prophets in the holy scriptures, the 
gospel concerning his Son, who was descended from David according to 
the flesh, and was declared to be Son of God with power according to the 
spirit of holiness by resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord...’ 
(Rom 1.1-4). Interestingly, such confessions can be found not only in 
the New Testament, but also in the Apostolic Fathers.° This kind of 
summary provided the kernel of the one gospel, which, as Irenaeus 
would eventually argue, came in a fourfold form. It would appear that 
such statements are the distant precursors of creeds. What I want to 
suggest is that such statements were in practice more important for 
doctrine than the gospels themselves. 

What is doctrine? The word comes from Latin, and both the Latin 
word doctrina and the Greek word dogma simply mean ‘teaching’. 
Teaching was not characteristic of religion in the ancient world: religion 


+ See the references and discussion provided by Christopher Tuckett, ‘Sources and 
Methods’, in Markus Bockmuehl, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Jesus 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 121-37 at 128-30. 

> Eusebius, Church History, 2.12. 

6 See further Frances Young, The Making of the Creeds (London: SCM Press, 1991), and 
J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 3rd ed. (London: Longman, 1972). 
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was basically the practice of traditional rituals.’ Teaching belonged to 
the world of education, and the climax of education for the elite was 
philosophy. Jews had attracted some approval as philosophers with a 
high moral standard, and it is significant that Justin Martyr dressed and 
behaved as a Christian philosopher. Synagogue and church alike were 
analogous to schools, teaching from a body of literature other than the 
classics of the Graeco-Roman tradition, namely the Jewish scriptures. 
In its socio-historical context, the early church was more like a school 
than a religion. 

For the second-century church the significant body of literature 
remained the Septuagint. It is particularly telling that Justin tells the 
story of Jesus Christ through prophecies in the Jewish scriptures, not 
from the gospels.* True, Ignatius, the early second-century bishop of 
Antioch, had affirmed, against those who would not believe a thing 
unless it was found in ‘our ancient records’, that ‘My records are Jesus 
Christ, and my sacrosanct records are his cross and death and resurrec- 
tion, and the faith that comes through him.’”? But in fact that protest 
proves the point: the only recognized scriptures were the Jewish scrip- 
tures, and they were interpreted as containing the gospel. Christian 
teaching (= doctrine) was exposition of those scriptures so as to identify 
the one to whom they pointed. 

That exposition was shaped by those early summary confessions 
about Jesus Christ. Ignatius, indeed, shows how they were easily 
adapted to exclude what was regarded as false teaching: 


Be deaf when anyone speaks to you apart from Jesus Christ, who 
was of the stock of David, who was from Mary, who was truly born, 
ate and drank, was truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, was truly 
crucified, and died in the sight of beings heavenly, earthly and under 
the earth, who was also truly raised from the dead, His Father 


raising him...*° 


As in Paul’s summaries, the birth, death and resurrection of Christ are 
far more important than his teaching or miracle-working; but there is an 
added dimension, for apparently the reality of the incarnation was being 


7 Religion meant the traditional obligations to civic and familial gods, practices carried 
out in domestic shrines and public temples without explicit doctrines, creeds or 
even morals. 

8 First Apology, 32-53. 

° Ignatius, Philadelphians, 8; trans. Maxwell Staniforth, rev. Andrew Louth, in Early 
Christian Writings (London: Penguin, 1987), 95. 

1° Ignatius, Trallians, 9; trans. in Early Christian Writings. 
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contested, being treated perhaps as a mirage or sham. So the emphasis 
on that reality was reinforced. The summaries are becoming ways not 
merely of confessing what Christians believed but of safeguarding the 
principles at its heart. 

In these early stages, then, the gospel texts seem to play little part, 
but the gospel in the form of confessional summary is key. Even when 
the four gospels had been accepted as canon, and their texts were being 
quoted for doctrinal proof, the overarching sense of what scripture as a 
whole was about remained the most significant factor for doctrine, that 
sense being summed up in creeds — the successors to these confessions. 
Controversy about doctrine, however, would continue. As people 
engaged in defending and making sense of the faith, all sides would 
claim to represent the tradition and would appeal to the text of scrip- 
ture, including the gospels. Doctrine would become increasingly 
defined in formulas directed at excluding what were judged to be erro- 
neous interpretations of these benchmarks. The origin of creeds prob- 
ably lies in the context of baptismal instruction and liturgy, but their 
precursors included statements used specifically for the purpose of 
safeguarding true belief, and as time went on this function became 
increasingly important. If we are to consider how the gospel texts 
affected the specification of right doctrine we must examine how they 
relate to the creeds. 


CREEDS AND GOSPELS 


The clearest statement about the relationship between scripture and 
creed is to be found in the Catechetical Orations of Cyril of Jerusalem 
in the fourth century. By this date learning a creed by heart and reciting 
it back to the catechist was a recognized element in the process of 
preparing for baptism. Cyril introduces the creed by commenting: 
‘Since all cannot read the scriptures, some being hindered from knowing 
them by lack of education, and others by want of leisure... we comprise 
the whole doctrine of the faith in a few lines.’ He adds that these were to 
be committed to memory, treasured and safeguarded, because ‘it is not 
some human compilation, but consists of the most important points 


7 II 


collected out of scripture’. 


1 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Orations, 5.12; trans. Leo P. McCauley and 
Anthony A. Stephenson, The Fathers of the Church 61 (Washington, DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1968). 
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Close inspection of the creeds, however, hardly suggests that that 
was literally how they took shape. The relationship with scripture 
is more problematic than that: there is nothing, for example, about 
the history of Israel as God’s chosen people, though God does appear 
as the creator of everything there is, and there is reference to the 
prophets. The relation with the gospels is even more problematic. To 
all intents and purposes, there is nothing about the life and teaching 
of Jesus, the proclamation of the kingdom of God or even the miracle- 
working. In fact, the common elements in the various creeds of this date 
seem closer to the summary points in the early Christian confessions 
we have discussed above: they refer to Mary’s virginal conception, to 
the crucifixion under Pontius Pilate, to death, burial and resurrection, 
to ascension, sitting at God’s right hand in heaven and future judge- 
ment. They are consistent with the gospels, but hardly derived from 
them. Prime emphasis is laid on the birth, death and exaltation of Christ 
Jesus, the Son of God. 

Irenaeus again provides us with key evidence. In his various works 
he offers us several summaries of the faith which he designates as ‘the 
Canon of Truth’. Slightly later we find similar material, referred to as 
the ‘Rule of Faith’, in the works of Tertullian and Origen; these two 
represent both east and west in the early third century. All of them 
regard these summaries as statements of core Christian doctrine to be 
defended against heretics. Origen insists that all his theological explor- 
ations are consistent with this fundamental core. Yet the way these 
writers set out the Rule of Faith is remarkably flexible. No two accounts 
of it are identical. At the same time, they often carry the set phrases 
familiar from the creeds and already traced in earlier second-century 
confessions, if not in the Pauline epistles. All of this suggests a continu- 
ous tradition which originated independently of written texts, and 
which ultimately became the criterion whereby the written texts of 
scripture, including the gospels, were interpreted. 

Irenaeus’ doctrinal arguments demonstrate how and why this was 
important. Let us consider one of his descriptions of how scripture is 
distorted by the heretics: 


Such then is their system, which the prophets did not announce, the 
Lord did not teach, and the Apostles did not hand down; but which 
they boastfully declare that they understand better than 

others... As the saying is, they attempt to make ropes of sand in 
applying the parables of the Lord, or prophetic utterances, or 
Apostolic statements to their plausible scheme, in order that they 
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may have foundation for it. But they alter the scriptural context and 
connection, and dismember the truth as much as they can. By their 
perversions and changes, and by making one thing out of another, 
they deceive many with their specious adaptations of the oracles 
of the Lord. It is just as if there was a beautiful representation of a 
king made in a mosaic by a skilled artist, and one altered the 
arrangement of the pieces of stone into the shape of a dog or a fox, 
and then should assert that this was the original representation of a 
king. In much the same way they stitch together old wives’ tales, 
and wresting sayings and parables, however they may, from the 
context, attempt to fit the oracles of God into their myths.’ 


Later on, Irenaeus uses another analogy, the custom of composing 
‘centos’ of Homer, in which selected lines were taken out of context 
and strung together to make a new poem with a different plot. As 
Irenaeus points out, ‘Anyone who knew Homer would recognize the 
lines but not accept the story’ (Against Heresies, 1.9.4). He implies 
that this is what heretics do with the scriptures. So he not only needs 
to argue for the unity of all the scriptures, holding together the gospel 
and the books of the Old Covenant; he also needs a framework which 
demonstrates what the storyline is, what is the overarching sense of 
scripture. The ‘Canon of Truth’ provided the criterion of interpretation. 

The same principle applies with respect to creeds in the later period. 
During the Arian controversy, some complained that the term homo- 
ousios (‘of one substance’) was not scriptural, but the use of the term in 
the Nicene creed was defended on the grounds that only this term 
would guarantee the right reading of scripture.** It was necessary to 
have a grasp of what the whole gospel was about in order to read the 
gospels appropriately. 

Many of the clauses which eventually found their way into the 
classic creeds are there because they incorporate traditional phrases 
which became prominent in the second century when the need was to 
defend, against the Gnostics and Marcion, first, the oneness of the one 
true God, who is creator of all as well as Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and, secondly, the reality of Christ’s human birth of Mary the Virgin and 
of his suffering and death by crucifixion. Indeed, not just the creeds but 
the very text of the gospels betray the effects of these second-century 


™ Against Heresies, 1.8.1. 
13 See further Frances Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1997), chap. 2. 
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struggles, as Bart Ehrman has demonstrated in his book The Orthodox 
Corruption of Scripture:** the state of flux in the second century 
explains some of the classic gospel variants, which emerged as the 
struggle with adoptionists, separationists and docetists was played out, 
subtle textual changes reinforcing the points that Jesus did not ‘become’ 
Christ at the baptism by adoption, the divine Christ did not ‘forsake’ the 
human Jesus on the cross, and the whole thing was no sham. These 
changes dominate the manuscript tradition. Yet it is more likely than 
not that they arose in the second century and were retained because 
they suited the emerging orthodox position. 

So again we find that, in the earliest period, doctrinal formulations 
shaped the gospels rather than vice versa, and even when the received 
text was fundamentally fixed, it remained true that interpretation of the 
gospels was affected by doctrinal considerations. Now, however, the 
gospels were themselves exploited to support positions argued for in 
doctrinal debate, and creeds provided both the criteria by which ortho- 
dox interpretation was identified and the overarching perspectives 
within which the gospels were read. 


THE GOSPELS AND DOCTRINAL EXEGESIS 


Systematic exegesis of scripture, in the form of commentaries or con- 
tinuous homily series, does not appear until the emergence of Christian 
scholarship in the third century. Of the earliest biblical scholars, only 
the work of Origen survives in sufficient quantity to provide us with 
much access to methods and interests. From the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, however, a mass of material is available, and eventually excerpts 
from the great patristic commentators were collected in catenae. This is 
not the place to explore such systematic exegesis as such. But discus- 
sion of the exegetical exploitation of the gospel texts in doctrinal con- 
troversy needs to be balanced with some observations about the 
interests of those for whom exegesis was the prime aim. 

Christian scholarship adopted the methods of exegesis developed in 
the schools of antiquity (grammatical, rhetorical and philosophical], 
where the reading of the classics was the medium of instruction. The 
fact that texts were written without word division or punctuation, and 


14 Bart Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early 
Christological Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York and 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011). 
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were often composed in archaic language, meant that initially much 
attention was paid to the details of construal and vocabulary. Such 
attention to the text rapidly led to the identification of metaphors and 
figures of speech, meanings not ‘according to the letter’. For rhetorical 
purposes it was important to identify how the author had clothed 
his subject matter in appropriate verbal dress, and to identify the use 
of allusion, explaining the classic myths, gods, heroes, events, places, 
etc. All of this generated the typical commentary note to assist the 
reader. But there was a universal interest in moving on from that to 
discuss the moral implications of the text and, in the philosophical 
schools, to find their ‘dogmas’ about life, the universe and everything, 
hidden in the classic texts, often by means of allegory. It is hardly 
surprising that Christian scholars, such as Origen, approached texts in 
the same way, transferring these methods to the body of literature 
adopted by the Christian church, namely the scriptures. Moral and 
doctrinal reading was entirely natural. Such reading was reinforced by 
the inherited tradition of reading the Old Testament prophecies as 
referring to the Christ or the new dispensation inaugurated by him. 
Christian teaching about God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, salvation and 
the way to live was the real meaning of the whole Bible, clothed in 
narratives and metaphors. 

Exactly how dogma was read out of scripture varied. There was a 
reaction against allegory in some quarters in the fourth century, but 
moral and doctrinal reading continued despite that. It is instructive to 
compare the exegeses of the feeding narratives by Origen (third-century 
allegorist) and John Chrysostom (late fourth-century anti-allegorist).*° 
Origen took the story of Christ’s feeding of the multitude as symbolic of 
spiritual feeding. The desert place represented the desert condition of 
the masses without the law and the word of God, and the disciples were 
given power to nourish the crowds with rational food. The five loaves 
and two fish symbolized scripture and the Logos. ** Chrysostom notes 
that Christ looked up to heaven to prove he is of the Father, and he 
used the loaves and fish, rather than creating food out of nothing, to 
stop the mouths of dualist heretics like Marcion and Manichaeus. He let 
the crowds become hungry, and gave them only loaves and fish, equally 
distributed, to teach the crowd humility, temperance and charity and to 


15 I re-use here an example given in Young, Biblical Exegesis, 162. 
"6 Commentary on Matthew, 11.1-4; trans. Allan Menzies in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, additional vol. (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1897). 
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have all things in common. He wanted to ensure that they did not 
become slaves to the belly. *” 

Gospel commentaries from the fifth century are full of statements 
that we would regard as dogmatic. The atmosphere after Arius was such 
that commentators had to ensure that the texts were not being read 
wrongly. Indeed, Cyril of Alexandria’s commentary on John’s gospel is 
avowedly looking for a ‘more dogmatic exegesis’, as he propounds 
orthodox interpretation and opposes heretical readings. This affects 
the whole approach adopted in the commentary. It was written prior 
to his bitter controversy with Nestorius over christology and the appro- 
priateness of calling Mary Theotokos, yet the issues that were to be 
focused then were already arising as the implications of the Nicene 
reaction to Arius were taken to heart. An example makes the point 
most easily. On John 14.16-17, Cyril’s first comment arises from the 
promise of Jesus to pray to the Father: 


He mingles again the human with the divine and neither returns to 
the pure glory of the Godhead nor indeed dwells wholly on the 
human dimension, but in a manner which transcends reason yet at 
the same time is consistent with the union of the natures operates 
through both, seeing he is simultaneously both God and man. For 
he was God by nature, in virtue of being the fruit of the Father and 
reflection of his essence. On the other hand he was man in virtue of 
having become flesh. He therefore speaks both as God and as man at 
the same time, for in this way it was possible to observe properly 
the form of words appropriate to the dispensation of the flesh.*® 


Clearly, controversy over the doctrine of Christ shaped the questions 
that arose in relation to the gospel texts. With awareness of the impact 
of doctrinal controversy on exegesis of the gospels in general, it is time 
to look at the way the gospels were themselves used in the controversies 
which shaped such dogmatic exegesis. To what extent are the gospels 
quoted and referred to? Did their overall narrative of the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus play any role? 

The great arguments about christology which took place in the 
fourth and fifth centuries were essentially exegetical debates. But they 


17 Homilies on Matthew, 49 on Mt 14.19; trans. in Philip Schaff (ed.), Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, 1st series, 10 (Oxford and London: Parker and Co., 1889). 

18 Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on John, 9.1; trans. from Norman Russell, Cyril of 
Alexandria (London and New York: Routledge, 2000), 122. 
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were not focused exclusively on the gospels, but rather on the whole of 
scripture. The core proof-text for Arius seems to have been Proverbs 
8.22: ‘The LorD created me a beginning of his ways.’ Everybody agreed 
that this passage was about the pre-existent Christ, the Logos, the 
Word or Wisdom of God, through whom God created all things. Arius 
argued on the basis of this text that the Logos was a creature. 
Athanasius countered by trying to discern the overall ‘mind’ of scripture 
and the general use of language in scripture as a whole. We can see 
gospel proof-texts figuring alongside others in this debate, but they 
appear far from dominant. Irenaeus’ legacy remains fundamental. The 
unity of the Bible, the fact that the Word of God speaks about himself in 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, the Rule of Faith as the criterion 
for interpretation — all of these long-standing assumptions contribute to 
the way texts are used, together with the intertextuality developed 
by the scholarly exegetes, for discerning the underlying sense of scrip- 
ture as distinct from its surface meaning. 

We can see how these factors operate in Athanasius’ anti-Arian 
writings: a brief treatise on the Nicene decrees (Defence of the Nicene 
Definition) summarizes the arguments, the first two books of Against 
the Arians systematically deal with key Arian claims and the texts on 
which they are based; the third book may not be authentic (the fourth 
certainly is not), but its arguments are important whether Athanasian or 
not. We may observe three general points: 


(1) The controversial texts that Athanasius sets out to discuss in books 
1 and 2 of Against the Arians are Philippians 2.2-10, Psalm 45.7-8, 
Hebrews 1.4 and 3.2, Acts 2.36 and Proverbs 8.22 (at great length). 
All these texts, as read by the early church, were about the pre- 
existent Logos or Son of God. The problem was that they seemed to 
imply that the Son of God was ‘made’ or appointed or exalted or 
created, not eternally and really Son of God. None are gospel texts. 
The Defence of the Nicene Definition discusses the different scrip- 
tural senses of the word ‘son’, drawing up collages of texts to distin- 
guish between real sonship (Isaac being the son of Abraham), and 
the kind of sonship attributed to those who are obedient to God, or 
adopted by God, a sonship open to human creatures. The object is to 
establish the Logos’s real sonship of the Father, while explaining the 
texts that favour the Arian position as applying solely to the condi- 
tions of the incarnation. Gospel texts are not the principal focus 
in this general discussion about the meaning of the word. Scripture 
as a whole is the issue. 
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(2) Athanasius has a series of favourite gospel texts which appear again 
and again in developing his argument, sometimes in collages of 
texts from all over scripture, sometimes singly. These are mainly 
Johannine. References to the prologue appear four times in the 
Defence, twelve times in book 1 of Against the Arians and fifteen 
times in book 2, various verses being called upon at different times. 
Other Johannine texts that appear in the Defence and repeatedly in 
Against the Arians are John 10.30 (‘I and the Father are one’) and 
John 14.9 and 10-11 (‘whoever has seen me has seen the Father’; ‘the 
Father who dwells in me’; ‘I am in the Father and the Father is in 
me’). In the more expansive exegetical discussions of Against the 
Arians, many more Johannine texts appear, notably some of the 
‘Lam’ sayings, quotations from chapter 17 and references to other 
Johannine discourses about who Jesus is, such as in John 5 and 8. 
Favourites in the synoptics are sparser, but include reference to the 
baptismal voice, to Peter’s confession, to the address of the Lord’s 
Prayer (‘Our Father’) and to the passage in Matthew known today as 
the ‘Johannine thunderbolt’ (Mt 11.27). 

(3) There is little reference to the details of Christ’s human life apart 
from summary statements about his being hungry and thirsty, his 
needing to ask questions like where Lazarus lay and his suffering. 
Arians had clearly used the human life to argue that the Son was a 
creature; so the implications of these things are debated. The gen- 
eral picture presented in the gospels is implied by this, though the 
gospels themselves play little part. 


The third book of Against the Arians presents a slightly different 
picture. To begin with, the texts under discussion are Johannine (14.10; 
17.3; 10.30; 17.11). The Arians want to read these gospel texts as mean- 
ing that any human being can reach the same relationship with God as 
the Logos: by being obedient, they may be one with the Father. So there 
is a sustained argument for a distinction between the real Son of God 
and adopted sons of God. Then there is a switch to dealing with the 
incarnation as such, and gospel texts at last predominate. The difficul- 
ties highlighted by the texts quoted (and they are drawn from all over 
the gospels) are (1) the Son’s reception of things from God, so implying 
he was not by nature from the Father (e.g. ‘all things were delivered to 
me by the Father’ (Mt 11.27) and similar Johannine statements); (2) his 
human weakness, implying he was not the true ‘power’ of the Father (as 
demonstrated by the troubling of his soul before the passion (Jn 12.27-8) 
and by the agony in Gethsemane, his fear, etc.); (3) his ignorance, 
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implying he was not truly divine wisdom (examples include his asking 
questions at Caesarea Philippi, at the feeding of the multitude, etc.); and 
the problems that arise from his praying to the Father, his cry of dere- 
liction on the cross, his not knowing the hour when the end will come 
and so on. Suddenly details of the gospel narratives become the key 
focus of discussion. 

The solution is not by proof-text or exegesis. The argument is that 
one has to look at the whole intent of scripture to discern what all this is 
about. The Johannine prologue and Philippians 2.6-8 are quoted to 
provide an overall perspective. This is followed by stress on the soterio- 
logical imperative: he became human for our sake. The properties of the 
flesh are said to be his on account of his being in the flesh: hunger, 
thirst, suffering, being weary and the like. The Logos bore our infirm- 
ities as his own, since the flesh was his. So when the flesh suffered, the 
Logos was not external to it; and when he did divinely his Father’s 
works, the flesh was not external; rather the body was his instrument 
or tool for doing them. Examples are given: when there was need to 
raise Peter’s mother-in-law, who was sick of a fever, he stretched 
forth his hand humanly, but he stopped the illness divinely; in the case 
of the man born blind from birth, the spittle, which he produced from 
the flesh, was human, but he opened the eyes with the clay divinely; and 
in the case of Lazarus, he used a human voice as man, but divinely, as 
God, he raised Lazarus from the dead. Actual gospel narratives have 
now begun to figure large, but the exegesis is shaped contextually, 
by the questions raised in controversy rather than by the narratives 
themselves. 

The rest of the book is an explanation of problem texts, and the 
whole either anticipates or reflects the christological struggles of 
the fifth century. In the Nestorian controversy the same kind of 
issue was sharpened up further: in the incarnation either the Logos 
underwent change or he seemed to. To avoid these alternatives, the 
so-called Antiochenes reinforced the distinction made in book 3 of 
Against the Arians between the Logos and the flesh: it was the human- 
ity that experienced all the creaturely attributes of weakness, suffering, 
ignorance and so on. The so-called Alexandrians, however, insisted that, 
however mysterious and incomprehensible it might be, the subject of 
the narrative really was the Logos, who really was incarnate, accusing 
the others of teaching ‘two Sons’, the Son of David and the Son of God, 
and so dividing the Christ. The gospel narrative, summed up in the 
creeds, was in one sense at the heart of the debate. Key texts, however, 
were not confined to the gospels. Hebrews provided contentious 
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material about weakness. Philippians 2.7 was set against John 1.14: 
the way he ‘became flesh’ was by ‘taking a body’, not by changing. 
The same Philippians text furnished the notion of kendsis, or self- 
emptying, as a way of maintaining the consistency of subject. What 
we see here is a process of deductive argument, based largely on a 
perception of what the whole story is about, a perception shaped by 
the Rule of Faith and summarized in the creeds, but also resting on long- 
standing intertextuality, the use of collages of texts to establish the 
underlying scriptural meaning of words. The gospels never stand alone. 
So was there no biographical interest in the early church? Did the 
gospels not affect doctrine simply by presenting the story of Jesus, so 
filling out a sense of his identity, his acts, his teaching, his example? 


DOCTRINE, THE GOSPELS AND THE 
BIOGRAPHICAL IMPERATIVE 


At one time it was fashionable to suggest that the gospels were not 
biographies. More recent scholarship has refined that judgement: they 
were in many respects like ancient biographies, even if they did not 
provide the sort of material we need to write a biography of Jesus of the 
kind we would expect.'? That there was some biographical interest is 
further demonstrated by some of the apocryphal gospels and Acts, 
which again seem like ancient novella and purport to give information, 
for example, about Jesus’ boyhood. The idea that the early church had 
no interest in most of the narrative and teaching material in the gospels 
must be false. What has been challenged here is the simplistic notion 
that the gospels had a direct and dramatic impact on doctrine as such. 
Above, however, I have mentioned the fact that dogma (Greek) 
and doctrina (Latin) simply mean ‘teaching’. The teaching of the early 
church was broad-ranging, like that of ancient philosophy. It embraced 
cosmology and natural science through its interest in creation (see Basil 
of Caesarea’s Homilies on the Hexaemeron, that is, the six days of 
creation). It included physiology as well as ethics in its anthropological 
thought (see Nemesius of Emesa, On the Nature of Man). And if 
we return from the cultured fourth century to the primitive second we 
quickly find that moral teaching about the proper ‘way of life’, coupled 
with appeal to the fact that God oversees everything, and all are 


1 Richard A. Burridge, What Are the Gospels: A Comparison with Graeco-Roman 
Biography, 3rd ed. (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2018). 
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accountable to God, is the predominant tone of the literature.*° Jesus 
Christ is presented as teacher and example, as revealer of God’s will for 
human beings. If we take seriously this broader meaning of doctrine, 
then clearly the teaching and character of Jesus have a fundamental 
importance. 

Whether the gospels had a direct impact on this as early as the 
beginning of the second century is unclear for reasons stated earlier. 
Oral tradition may have been more important in shaping the way of life 
taught in the church community and attributed to Jesus the teacher. 
The Apostolic Fathers produced collages of scriptural texts and gospel- 
like sayings, and may or may not have known the gospel texts. 
However, by the middle of the second century we find Justin referring 
to the apostles’ ‘memoirs’, apparently quoting from the gospels we 
know and insisting on the superiority of Jesus’ teaching to that of other 
wise men. ‘Brief and concise utterances fell from him, for he was no 
sophist, but his word was the power of God’, says Justin, introducing a 
string of quotes which are largely drawn from Matthew.”' The selection 
is interesting: the first group all support chastity; then comes love, even 
of enemies, together with support of the needy and not being anxious 
about worldly things, all urged by long quotes from the Sermon on 
the Mount. Patience, good works, not swearing and civil obedience are 
likewise grounded in gospel sayings. 

Already the fact that Christians worship the maker of the universe 
only, and do so by spiritual, not animal, sacrifice, has been presented 
as coming from ‘our teacher’, Jesus Christ, who was born for this 
purpose and ‘was crucified under Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judaea 
in the time of Tiberius Caesar’.** Furthermore, Justin shows interest in 
confirming the factuality of the story by other evidence, claiming that 
the birth of Jesus is evidenced in the tax declarations submitted 
under the procurator Quirinius and available at Rome for inspection, 
and that the Acts of Pilate confirm the miracles and details of the 
crucifixion.” Similar interest in factuality is apparent in the works of 
Gaius, a churchman who wrote in Rome at the turn of the second 
century: according to Eusebius, he claimed in a Dialogue with Proclus, 


2° See the pastoral epistles, the Apostolic Fathers and the apologists; and for discussion, 


Frances Young, The Pastoral Letters (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
1994). 

First Apology, 14-17. 

22 Ibid., 13. 

23 Ibid., 34, 35 and 48. 
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the leader of the Montanists, that he could point to the monuments of 
the victorious apostles, Peter and Paul, at the Vatican.** 

By the third century, the techniques of rhetorical criticism were 
being employed by Origen to assess the probability of gospel stories. In 
his exegesis he often develops a logic which leads to the conclusion that 
something was impossible and could not have happened. This then 
enables him to say that the spiritual meaning was more important. 
There are some surprising cases: the cleansing of the temple was 
‘improbable’, since not only is there the problem that the accounts do 
not tally, but how could unclean animals be sold in the temple? How 
could a carpenter’s son have acted like that among myriads of people? 
The Son of God could hardly have taken a ‘scourge of cords’, surely? The 
point is that the story is to be taken symbolically, and so the discrep- 
ancies between the gospels have a spiritual purpose and are not dam- 
aging to Christian claims. 

In defending Christianity against Celsus, Origen uses the same 
techniques to demolish Celsus’ story that ‘the mother of Jesus was 
turned out by the carpenter who was betrothed to her, as she was 
convicted of adultery and had a child by a certain soldier named 
Panthera’.*> Then he builds on the fact that Celsus has effectively 
admitted that Joseph was not Jesus’ father, and mounts arguments for 
the appropriateness of the virginal conception in the case of Jesus. 
But when it comes to the baptism, which Celsus thinks is a fiction, 
Origen implicitly agrees: certainly the descent of the dove and the 
opening of the heavens were not perceptible to the senses. But, of 
course, the spiritual event happened. Debate about the factuality 
of the gospel narratives was clearly going on between the detractors 
and defenders of Christianity. Origen would not in the long run be 
representative of most Christians, since a more unquestioning assump- 
tion that the gospels were reliable and the difficulties were not material 
would prevail, but he was a skilful debater with knowledge of the kind 
of ‘historical criticism’ practised by ancient scholars of Homer and 
the classics.”° 


*4 Eusebius, Church History, 2.25. 

*5 Against Celsus, 1.32; trans. Henry Chadwick (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1965). 

26 These two paragraphs are largely dependent on the work of Robert M. Grant, whose 
book The Earliest Lives of Jesus (London: SPCK, 1961) explores the extent to which 
‘historical criticism’ was practised in the first centuries, especially by Origen, and 
deserves to be better known. 
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There was, then, some interest in the gospels as historical docu- 
ments, especially among apologists and scholars. Furthermore, from 
Origen on, the gospels were a quarry for dogma in the sense of moral 
teaching, and moral teaching was read out of the gospel material sys- 
tematically in the homiletic tradition, whether sayings, parables or 
actions. But this is to take dogma in its widest sense. As we have seen, 
for doctrine in the narrower sense, it was the broad sweep of the story 
which really counted, the pattern of fall and redemption in the Bible as a 
whole, the recapitulation of Adam in Christ and the contribution of 
the birth, suffering, death, resurrection and exaltation to that salvific 
process. The important thing was that these key events were real, 
had really happened and really made us ‘partakers of the divine nature’ 
(2 Pet 1.4). 


CONCLUSION 


The question all this leaves us with is whether a doctrinal reading of the 
gospels is possible in an era when the ‘original meaning’ has become 
paramount, and the quest of the historical Jesus the chief preoccupation 
of scholars, Christian and non-Christian. Can doctrine really sit light to 
these preoccupations, as it clearly did in the early church? 

Maybe the answer is that the early theologians had their eye on the 
ball. What really matters is not the historicity of this or that act or 
saying, but the overarching narrative. Doctrine is teaching which pro- 
vides concepts, abstractions, propositions which draw out the signifi- 
cance of the narrative, and specifies right belief without reference to 
the historicity of every detail, focusing rather on controversial issues 
raised by the narrative. Faith and discipleship, however, require the kind 
of fleshing-out that presents us with a person who captures our imagin- 
ation and calls us to follow. The fourfold gospel provides the rich 
texturing of testimony that is needed. 

What I am suggesting, then, is that a doctrinal reading would be 
a non-reductive reading. It would take seriously the confessional 
framework which sees Jesus as ‘the wholly human and visible icon of 
the wholly transcendent and invisible God’,?’ recognizing that less 
paradoxical and more strictly historical attempts to characterize him 


27 This beautifully economic characterization of the ‘two natures’ doctrine comes from 
Markus Bockmuehl’s introduction to The Cambridge Companion to Jesus, 1. 
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necessarily reduce what he was. Straightforward accounts of his signifi- 
cance were invariably rejected as heresies. 

Such a doctrinal reading would be open to illumination from litur- 
gical reading of the gospels and would avoid narrow definitions of Jesus 
Christ or his teachings. It would expect to find in the witness of the 
fourfold gospel a ‘thick’ portrait of the historical figure whose presence 
stimulated the extraordinary christological formulations which the con- 
troversies of the first five centuries produced, and it would seek to 
discern in the texts the appropriate way of responding to his call 
in the radically changed circumstances of life in the twenty-first cen- 
tury. By reading ‘ourselves’ into the text, believers may accept the 
prophetic challenges he offered in his day as still pertinent, as well as 
discerning and receiving the divine gift of new life which is mediated 
through him. 

It was to safeguard the reality of human transformation through 
Christ that the Fathers fought over doctrinal definitions. But, paradoxic- 
ally, they affirmed God as indefinable, in order to protect God’s freedom 
and transcendence, the richness of God’s being and grace. Routine 
repetition of formulas or assertions of fact, historical or otherwise, 
cannot be true to the intent of that doctrinal tradition. Authentic 
doctrinal reading demands the recognition that there can be inappropri- 
ate precision. Rich understanding requires discernment of the tran- 
scendent within the kind of narrative and drama that presents us with 
a character true to life, true to the circumstances of when and where he 
lived, true to the reality which we experience as made up of many 
particulars and revelatory of many facets of each person. Only through 
the fourfold gospel can the incarnation itself be enfleshed. 
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14 Reception History of the Gospels 
CHRISTINE E. JOYNES 


To approach the gospels through their reception history is to explore the 
‘afterlives’ of these sacred texts and to assess the impact they have 
had across the centuries.* From arias to altar paintings, ivory panels to 
illuminated manuscripts, the gospels’ reception history embraces a 
wide variety of genres and media extending far beyond the textual 
commentaries produced by major figures within Christian tradition.” 
Indeed reception history makes a distinctive contribution to gospel 
studies in broadening the definition of ‘biblical interpreter’ to include 
artists, writers and musicians. Through reception history one discovers 
valuable information and insights about how particular people in par- 
ticular places have interpreted the gospels; and this can inform one’s 
own understanding of these narratives. 


THE RISE OF RECEPTION HISTORY 


The label ‘reception history’ has come to be widely used as synonymous 
with Wirkungsgeschichte, a German term derived from the philosophy 
of Hans-Georg Gadamer (1900-2002) and variously translated as ‘history 
of effect’ or ‘effective history’. Wirkungsgeschichte is used to express 
a fundamental feature of Gadamer’s philosophical framework, namely 
that all interpretation is historically and linguistically situated. He 
challenged the suggestion that a text’s meaning depended on ‘the con- 
tingencies of the author and his original audience’, asserting instead 
that ‘it is always co-determined also by the historical situation of the 


* The term ‘afterlife’ here does not imply that somehow the real life of the text ceased 
before its reception. I use the term in the sense adopted by Jonathan Z. Smith in 
his presidential address to the Society of Biblical Literature, where he applies it in the 
sense of ‘continuing life’. See Jonathan Z. Smith, ‘Religion and the Bible’, JBL, 128 
(2009), 23 n. 27. 

* Frequently cited examples of such influential interpreters include Augustine, 
Aquinas, Luther, Calvin et al. 
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interpreter and hence by the totality of the objective course of history’. 
A further insight to emerge from Gadamer’s work is the recognition 
that the reader is not simply a passive recipient of a text, but rather 
actively functions in constructing its meaning. According to Gadamer, 
understanding therefore takes place through the fusion of two horizons: 
the horizon of the work (located in a distant past) and the horizon of the 
interpreter (in their own subjective historical location). 

Building on Gadamer’s philosophy of interpretation, his pupil 
Hans Robert Jauss (1921-97) developed an ‘aesthetic of reception’ 
(Rezeptionsaesthetik) as a literary theory.* Jauss suggested that texts 
operate within a literary series, including both prior and subsequent 
works, with ‘epoch-making moments’ delineating the contours of this 
tradition. By outlining this theory in terms of seven theses for literary 
studies, Jauss transformed Gadamer’s approach to the dynamic relation- 
ship between text and reader into a clearly defined method. This was in 
contrast to Gadamer’s own critique of methodologies, where the focus 
was rather on the process of understanding, exploring an individual’s 
relationship to history. 

The philosophical ideas of Gadamer and Jauss were subsequently 
applied to gospel interpretation through the pioneering work of the 
New Testament scholar Ulrich Luz (1938-2019). Luz sometimes distin- 
guishes between Wirkungsgeschichte and ‘reception history’ in his 
writing, suggesting that the former refers to the capacity of the biblical 
text itself to produce effects, whereas reception history refers to the 
reader and how he or she receives the text.’ In practice, however, 
Luz often uses the two terms interchangeably. He maintains that 
Wirkungsgeschichte enables the gospels to remain meaningful and rele- 
vant in the twenty-first century.’ A significant benefit of exploring 
the gospels’ reception, Luz suggests, involves the identification of an 


w 


Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, trans. Joel Weinsheimer and Donald G. 
Marshall, 2nd rev. ed. (London: Continuum, 2004), 396. The original appeared in 
1960 with the title Wahrheit und Methode: Grundzüge einer philosophischen 
Hermeneutik (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck). 

Hans Robert Jauss, Toward an Aesthetic of Reception (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1982). 

Ulrich Luz, Matthew 1-7, trans. James Crouch, Hermeneia (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress, 2007), 61. 
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Luz acknowledges his theologically committed approach in his commentaries on 
Matthew, which were originally published as part of an ecumenical commentary 
series directed at a German-speaking Lutheran and Catholic readership. Ibid., 61-63. 
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interpreter’s ideological prejudices, since studying the influence of texts 
through the centuries can illuminate one’s own assumptions and biases 
as an interpreter. In addition, reception history prevents the interpreter 
from ‘naively making the text contemporary by skipping over the cen- 
turies’, while also recognizing that the gospels are part of a larger biblical 
witness, closely interwoven with the church’s faith.® Luz here points to 
the important function of reception history in highlighting ‘where one 
has come from’, with reference to particular ecclesial traditions. 
Moreover, by juxtaposing different interpretive traditions from across 
the centuries, reception history can enable religious communities to 
better understand their differences and current situations, thereby facili- 
tating ecumenical dialogue.’ So reception history makes possible better 
understanding both of oneself and of others. 


Controversies, Refinements, Developments 
Following the work of Luz, other scholars have adopted reception history 
as a tool for interpreting the gospels, but this has proliferated in a 
multitude of directions, making it impossible to define a single approach. 
Broadly speaking it is possible to identify three distinct approaches. First, 
there are those who regard reception history as perfectly compatible with 
historical-critical interpretation, the two happily coexisting alongside 
each other: reception history starts where historical criticism ends. Luz 
is representative of this point of view, and indeed he effectively combines 
the two in his commentaries on Matthew, regarding them as mutually 
enriching approaches. For others, reception history explodes the very 
notion of original meaning and thereby completely undermines histor- 
ical criticism.*° While the rise of reception history has been described in 
some quarters as ‘revolutionary’, for some it is not revolutionary enough 
precisely because it remains beholden to the historical-critical method.** 
A third approach, represented by scholars such as Paul Joyce and 
Diana Lipton, resists jettisoning historical criticism completely, but 


3 Ulrich Luz, ‘Effective History and Art: A Hermeneutical Study with Examples from 
the Passion Narrative’, in Christine E. Joynes, ed., Perspectives on the Passion: 
Encountering the Bible through the Arts (London: Continuum, 2007), 7-29, at 7. 

° Luz, Matthew 1-7, 64. 

*° John F. Sawyer, ‘Reception History’, in A Concise Dictionary of the Bible and Its 
Reception (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2009), 220. 

** Timothy Beal suggests that reception history is revolutionary in his article 
‘Reception History and Beyond: Toward the Cultural History of Scriptures’, 
Biblical Interpretation, 19 (2011), 357-72. 
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nevertheless feels uncomfortable with the notion that historical criti- 
cism is the foundation on which reception history is built.** Rather, they 
regard historical criticism, with its roots in the Enlightenment, as itself a 
phase in the reception history of the Bible. This variety of approaches 
among reception historians makes generalizations about its method- 
ology particularly difficult to articulate. Nevertheless, what unites all 
practitioners is the desire to interrogate interpretations of biblical texts 
throughout history, with the aim of bringing fresh illumination to our 
understanding of these texts. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 
A clear strength of reception history lies in its ability to highlight prom- 
inent interpretations that have held sway in different periods and con- 
texts. Practitioners of reception history have adopted Gadamer’s notion 
of the interpreter’s historical situatedness and have used this to highlight 
ideological commitments underpinning particular interpretations of 
the gospels. Reception history can sometimes draw attention to strik- 
ingly similar appropriations of gospel texts in markedly different circum- 
stances. For example, the understanding of John the Baptist’s death as the 
consequence of a bold prophetic protest against tyranny is appealed to 
both by George Buchanan in his sixteenth-century drama Baptistes and 
by twentieth-century Nicaraguan peasants of Solentiname.**? Alongside 
such interesting similarities, the diversity to emerge from a reception 
historical analysis of the gospels is another key strength, for this illus- 
trates a plurality of perspectives which can often enlarge one’s own 
interpretive vision. Importantly, this diversity also opens up opportun- 
ities for hearing voices from the margins in the interpretation of the 
gospels. Such marginal voices can often function to challenge main- 
stream exegesis. To cite one example, the Circle of Concerned Women 
Theologians took as their focus in its inaugural meeting the theme 
‘Talitha Cum! Daughters of Africa Arise!’, with two of its resulting 
publications also taking their titles from the Jairus’ daughter narrative: 


™ Paul Joyce and Diana Lipton, Lamentations through the Centuries (Oxford: Wiley, 
2013), II. 

13 Steven Berkowitz, A Critical Edition of George Buchanan’s Baptistes and of Its 
Anonymous Seventeenth-Century Translation Tyrannicall Government Anatomised 
(New York and London: Garland, 1992); Philip and Sally Sharper, eds., The Gospel in 
Art by the Peasants of Solentiname (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1984), 24. 
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Talitha Cum! (2001) and The Will to Arise (2006). In their introduction to 
The Will to Arise, Musimbi Kanyoro and Mercy Oduyoye comment: 


African women theologians have come to realize that as long as 
men and foreign researchers remain the authorities on culture, 
rituals and religion, African women will continue to be spoken of 
as if they were dead ... . The Will to Arise is the voice of African 
women theologians ... African women reading Scripture have begun 
to see that God’s call to them is not passive. It is compelling and 
compulsory. It is a call to action and it is a call to wholeness that 
challenges the will and the intellect.** 


Similarly, in her epilogue to the volume, Teresa Okure notes that ‘like 
Jairus’s daughter African women have largely depended on others to 
speak for us’. She refers to them now arising from the sleep of silence 
to take their rightful place in society.*° 

Beyond its importance as intellectual history and as a fruitful way 
to review one’s own interpretive perspectives, reception history can 
be theologically significant. For, as noted above, it offers ecumenical 
potential through its juxtaposition of different interpretive traditions 
from across the centuries. Reception history therefore enables religious 
communities to better understand their similarities and differences. 
A further benefit to emerge from this approach is the renewed attention 
it has given to pre-critical interpretations, promoting growing aware- 
ness of patristic exegesis previously dismissed as irrelevant allegoriza- 
tion. One consequence of this engagement with typological and 
christological reading of the Bible has been to prompt interpreters to 
confront difficult issues, particularly in the area of Jewish—Christian 
relations. 

A significant challenge to reception history comes from the accus- 
ation that it is simplistically tacked on to traditional modes of exegesis. 
Thus, for example, Brennan Breed’s 2014 monograph Nomadic Text: 
A Theory of Biblical Reception History questions the assumption that 
original form and original meaning are preferable to later forms and 
meanings.” Highlighting the textual instability of the Bible, Breed asks 
his audience to wrestle with the crucial question ‘Where do receptions 


™ Mercy Amba Oduyoye and Musimbi R. A. Kanyoro, eds., The Will to Arise: Women, 
Tradition and the Church in Africa (Pietermaritzburg: Cluster, 2006}, 1. 

15 Ibid., 225. 

16 Brennan W. Breed, Nomadic Text: A Theory of Biblical Reception History 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014). 
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begin and where does the original end?’ A further criticism of reception 
history is the relativizing charge that it promotes all interpretations as 
valid interpretations, without any exegetical limits. This is certainly 
not the position accepted by all practitioners of reception history 
and is in part related to whether the interpreter regards historical criti- 
cism as a significant factor influencing how the text is to be understood. 
Nevertheless, reception history does raise important ethical questions 
about what criteria can be used to exclude harmful interpretations of 
the gospels. 

It has sometimes been suggested that reception history suffers from 
being descriptive rather than analytical in its approach. It has therefore 
been compared to a cataloguing exercise devoid of critique. However, as 
Christopher Rowland argues, the task of historical mapping in this 
relatively new discipline should not be underestimated or ‘short- 
circuited’ for the sake of undue haste to reach critical conclusions.*’ 
Indeed, contributors to the Blackwell Bible Commentary reception 
history series are specifically advised by the series editors not to insert 
their own critiques of the various interpretive options they include, 
while acknowledging in their introductions the selection criteria which 
they have adopted in choosing the interpretations they discuss. This 
highlights another difficulty associated with reception history, namely 
the vast quantity of material to be assessed, which leaves interpreters 
open to the accusation of being ‘dilettante’, blundering across discip- 
lines where they have no expertise. Likewise, the principles of selection 
used by scholars have come under fire, particularly those which give 
priority to theologically committed readings of the biblical texts. As 
a result, James Crossley has suggested that reception history provides a 
convenient hiding place for scholars who want to avoid controversial 
questions concerning Christian origins." This criticism is not justified 
in the case of all reception history practitioners,*® nor is the accusation 
of ‘subjectivity’ in the selection of material something peculiar to 


17 Christopher Rowland, ‘A Pragmatic Approach to Wirkungsgeschichte: Reflections 
on the Blackwell Bible Commentary Series and on the Writing of Its Commentary on 
the Apocalypse’, Society of Biblical Literature Annual Meeting, San Antonio, TX, 
2004, http://bbibcomm.info/?page_id=183 (accessed 17 December 2018). 

18 James Crossley, Reading the New Testament: Contemporary Approaches (London: 
Routledge, 2010), 129. 

19 Some reception history practitioners have explicitly engaged with the question of 
Christian origins. See for example Christopher Rowland, Christian Origins: An 
Account of the Setting and Character of the Most Important Messianic Sect of 
Judaism (London: SPCK, 2002). 
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reception history. Rather, the challenge of subjectivity has prompted 
biblical scholars who use reception history to identify explicitly per- 
sonal factors which have influenced their choice of material. 

Notwithstanding the connection of reception history to the philoso- 
phies of Gadamer and Jauss, reception history has been challenged 
for its purported lack of theoretical underpinning. In part, this critique 
may derive from the plethora of approaches among reception historians. 
Or it may be because of the way in which Gadamer’s insights have 
been appropriated to establish a new methodology. Thus Timothy 
Beal argues that reception history cannot be construed as a methodology 
at all, since Gadamer himself did not regard Wirkungsgeschichte as a 
methodology. Beal therefore suggests abandoning the term ‘reception 
history’ and using ‘cultural history’ instead.*° However, it is unlikely 
that ditching the vocabulary of ‘reception history’ would change the 
great variety among those adopting this approach to the gospels. 

An artificial distinction has sometimes been drawn between ‘history 
of interpretation’, used to refer to theological commentators, and a more 
broadly defined ‘reception history’, which includes different media such 
as sermons, hymnody and art. The shortcomings of this proposed dis- 
tinction are already apparent when one considers the homiletic content 
of many theological commentaries. However, of greater concern is the 
emerging tendency for scholars to fall into the trap of treating reception 
history as synonymous with the history of interpretation- namely as 
simply a survey of interpretations by classic theological commentators. 
This has then led to the approach of canonizing predominantly white 
male interpretations of the Bible, rather than celebrating the variety of 
interpretative possibilities afforded by the gospel texts. In what follows 
I attempt to challenge this approach by illustrating that there are other 
ways to practise reception history. I have therefore deliberately avoided 
selecting major figures within Christian tradition as benchmarks for 
interpretation and have instead included lesser-known examples to shed 
light on the gospel narratives. 


RECEPTION HISTORY IN PRACTICE 
In the second part of this chapter, I focus as a case study on the reception 


history of the story of the women who go to the empty tomb." All four 


2° Beal, ‘Reception History and Beyond’, 369. 
21 Tt is beyond the scope of the current essay to discuss the exegetical differences 
between the respective gospel narratives. 
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gospels mention the discovery of the empty tomb by women disciples, 
though the details vary considerably (Mt 28.1-8; Mk 16.1-8; Lk 
24.1I-12; Jn 20.1-13). I focus here on the synoptic gospels rather than 
the Johannine version of events. My case study does not seek to offer a 
developmental account of motifs; hence it does not assume a chrono- 
logical approach but rather engages with unrelated examples, bringing 
them into dialogue with the gospel narratives. Through these select 
examples I aim to illustrate some benefits resulting from engagement 
with the reception history of the gospels. 

Reception history includes the visual tradition of the women who 
visit the tomb, where one encounters a significant variety of media in 
which the episode appears: baptismal fonts, ivories, oil lamps, altar- 
pieces, book covers and illuminated manuscripts, to name but a small 
selection.”* This illustrates the widespread influence of the narrative. 
Frequent gospel harmonization is reflected in many of the reception 
history examples, indicating that the narratives tended to be interwoven 
and read canonically. Hence, although the fear and assumed silence 
of the women in Mark’s narrative may be clearly implied textually, 
when they are juxtaposed with a depiction of Jesus ascending to heaven 
(as in the Reidersche Panel discussed below) it is evident that Mark 16.8 
is not regarded as the end of the story by the artists who subsequently 
interpret the narrative. 

The wall paintings discovered in the baptistry at the Dura Europos 
house church (Syria) provide important evidence about the influence of 
the narrative in early Christian art.** As Schiller points out, the earliest 
resurrection imagery was not of Jesus emerging from the tomb but rather 
of the women finding the tomb empty.” Dating from the mid-third 
century, this is the oldest extant depiction of the women at the empty 
tomb. Its presence in a Christian baptistry is particularly significant, 
suggesting an interpretation of these women as symbols for dying and 
rising with Christ, as later expounded by influential commentators such 


22 This is clearly demonstrated by the large variety of images listed in Gertrud Schiller, 


Iconography of Early Christian Art, vol. I (London: Lund Humphries, 1971). 

23 Another example can be found on the ninth-century silver Vatican container 
reproduced in ibid., 22, where the Markan version of the empty tomb narrative is 
juxtaposed with Jesus walking with his disciples on the road to Emmaus. 

*4 Reproduced in ibid., 18. 

25 Ibid., 17. 
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as Peter Chrysologus.”® The rectangular shape of the Dura baptistry may 
suggest the shape of a tomb, but, as Robin Jensen has argued, the baptis- 
mal font was also frequently regarded as a womb by early church writers, 
symbolizing converts’ new birth from the womb of mother church.” 
The tradition of including the women at the empty tomb on baptismal 
fonts continued into the twelfth century: examples are found in 
Nottingham (England) and Skane (Sweden).”* Interestingly, the former 
representation of the women portrays them with haloes, indicating that 
they are unequivocally to be regarded positively.”? 

Another example of the women’s visit to the tomb appears in the so- 
called Reidersche Panel, an ivory carving probably produced in Italy 
around 400 CE and now owned by the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, 
Munich. It measures 18.7 x 11.6 cm and is described by Telesko as one 
of the ‘principal works of early Christian art’.3° Volbach suggests that it 
may have been the centre panel of a five-part diptych, but if so the other 
parts have been lost.*’ The panel illustrates the widespread tendency to 
read the gospels canonically by portraying the women’s visit to the 
tomb alongside Christ’s ascension (Figure 14.1). The ivory captures well 
the ambiguity surrounding the figure whom the women encounter at 
the tomb, for unusually here we see a wingless angel sitting on a small 
rocky hill in front of the tomb. The Munich ivory depicts the tomb door 
closed, emphasizing the resurrection miracle. Behind the tomb two 
birds peck at the fruit of a tree, a widespread motif in early Christian 
art symbolizing the believer's participation in eternal life. The seated 


26 Peter Chrysologus, Sermon 82, in Petrus Chrysologus, Patrologia Latina 52 (Paris: 
Migne, 1864), 431C; trans. William B. Palardy in St Peter Chrysologus: Selected 
Sermons, Fathers of the Church 17 (New York: Catholic University of America 
Press, 2005]. Also cited by Aquinas in his Catena aurea. 

77 Robin Jensen, ‘Mater ecclesia and fons aeterna: The Church and Her Womb in 

Ancient Christian Tradition’, in Amy-Jill Levine, ed., A Feminist Companion to 

Patristic Literature (London and New York: T&T Clark, 2008), 137-53. 

See the Baptisteria sacra index produced by Harriet Sonne de Torrens (https://bsi 

.library.utoronto.ca). A further twelfth-century example can be identified on the 

baptismal font of Modena Cathedral, which depicts the rarer scene of the women 

purchasing spices prior to visiting the tomb to anoint Jesus. 

29 I am grateful to the late Professor Hurtado of the University of Edinburgh for this 

observation. 

Werner Telesko, ‘“Christus Restitutor”: Bemerkungen zur Ikonographie der 

“Reidersche Tafel”’, Pantheon, 57 (1999), 4-13, at 4. 

37 W. F. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spdtantike und des frühen Mittelalters 
(Mainz: Von Zabern, 1976), 328. For a similar view see D. Gaborit-Chopin, 
‘Elfenbeinrelief: Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt Christi, sogenannte Reidersche 
Tafel’, in R. Baumstark, ed, Rom und Byzanz: Schatzkammerstticke aus 
bayerischen Sammlungen (Munich: Hirmer, 1998), 85. 
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Figure 14.1 Reidersche Panel. c. 400 CE. Bayerisches 
Nationalmuseum, Munich. 
Photo credit: © Andreas Praefcke 
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figure gestures towards the three women who fearfully approach the 
tomb; two of the women have their feet turned outwards as though 
ready for flight. The diagonal movement in the picture composition, 
however, draws the viewer’s eye to Christ’s heavenly ascent rather than 
towards the women’s encounter. Their apprehension is not the domin- 
ant feature. The harmonization of the gospel accounts in this image, and 
its canonical reading of the women’s visit to the empty tomb, remind 
the viewer that although artists often paid close attention to the detail 
of biblical texts, nevertheless their focus was not on giving a literal 
depiction of textual particulars. Rather, the artist’s purpose seems to 
be to inspire the viewer by emphasizing Jesus’ divinity and his defeat 
of death. 

The Reidersche Panel can be contrasted with the sixth-century 
mosaic of the same scene found in the Basilica of Sant’ Apollinare, 
Ravenna, where a winged angel clearly engages with two women at 
the tomb.*” The variation in the number of women represented reflects 
the variation in the gospel narratives.*? The emptiness of the tomb is 
here emphasized by the tomb’s open door, again contrasting with our 
earlier Munich example. The Ravenna mosaic is part of a series of 
mosaics lining the upper walls of the nave in the Sant’ Apollinare 
Basilica which depict Jesus healing, teaching and performing miracles. 
The presence of the women at the empty tomb in this cycle indicates 
that the narrative had become integrated into cycles of Christ’s life at 
a relatively early stage. This is further corroborated by the roughly 
contemporary (though geographically distant) Rabbula Gospels (Syria, 
c. 586 CE), where an illustration of the women’s visit to the empty 
tomb appears directly beneath the crucifixion scene (fol. 13r) in this 
illuminated manuscript.*+ The women’s encounter with an angelic 
figure at the tomb is juxtaposed with the guards discovering the open 
door to the tomb, while alongside this scene the risen Christ meets with 
some women. The prominence of the women in the gospel narratives is 


3? See www.bridgemanimages.com/en-GB/asset/193462/byzantine-school-6th-century/ 
the-marys-at-the-tomb-scenes-from-the-life-of-christ- (accessed 10 December 2018). 

33 Mark’s account names three women (Mary Magdalene, Mary mother of James and 
Salome), in contrast to the Matthean account (28.2), which mentions only two (Mary 
Magdalene and ‘the other Mary’). Luke’s version (24.10) mentions a larger group 
(Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the mother of James and the other women 
with them). 

34 Available to view online via the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana digital repository 
http://mss.bmlonline.it/s.aspx?Id=AWODj-zNI1A4r7GxLojf#/oro/37_ (accessed 10 
December 2018). 
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strongly emphasized, since they appear in two groups on both the left- 
and right-hand sides of this folio. Different moments in the gospel 
accounts are here presented synchronically, thereby introducing inter- 
esting new resonances. 

The prominence in Ravenna of the women’s visit to the empty 
tomb is also attested in the sermons of Peter Chrysologus (c. 400-450), 
bishop of Ravenna. His sermon on Mark 16.1-12, preached at Easter, 
does not portray the women’s actions positively: ‘In this text the 
women hasten with feminine devotion; they bring to the tomb not faith 
in one who is alive, but ointments for one who is dead, and they prepare 
for the duties of mourning for one who is buried instead of preparing for 
the joys of divine triumphs for one who is risen.’ Similarly he inter- 
prets their question ‘Who will roll back the stone for us?’ as indicative of 
their lack of faith. He also appears to find it problematic that the women 
have received news of the resurrection ahead of the apostles. He 
resolves this difficulty by concluding that ‘the apostles are not ranked 
behind the women, but they are kept for greater things’: ‘The women 
take up reverent service to Christ, the apostles take up the sufferings of 
Christ; the former bear spices, the latter stripes; the former enter the 
tomb, the latter the prison; ... the women pour oil, the apostles shed 
their blood; the former are astounded at death, the latter accept death.’3° 

However, the women’s entrance into the tomb is, he suggests, 
significant, for ‘they entered the tomb so that having been buried 
together with Christ they might rise from the tomb with Christ’. He 
therefore concludes by urging his audience to pray, ‘that we also may die 
to the vices and be buried to temporal vanities, so that we may rise to 
eternity in Christ’.3” The women here then appear to be used by the 
bishop as foils, to encourage his congregation to show greater faith. 

From the sixth century onwards images of the women at the empty 
tomb regularly featured on ampullae — souvenir flasks which were 
purchased by pilgrims visiting the Holy Land. Collections of these 
ampullae, made in Palestine usually of lead, can be found in Monza 
and Bobbio, although examples are also now owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York.?* The inscriptions on the ampullae seem to 


35 Peter Chrysologus, Sermon 82, 432B. 

36 Thid. 

37 Ibid. 

38 https://metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/477469?exhibitionId=%7Bcc6boffd- 
07d5-460d-bb78-8aaab1f40130% 7D&oid=477469 (accessed 23 July 2018). 
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imply that the flasks contained holy oil. Here the story of the women’s 
visit to the empty tomb functions in a completely different way from 
Peter Chrysologus’ sermon, for they are a positive visual reminder of the 
resurrection. This contrasts with those interpretations that focused 
on the women’s fearful response to the angel’s message as a negative 
reaction. 

The ongoing popularity of the narrative of the women at the empty 
tomb is evidenced in the twelfth-century by the prayer book known 
as the Shaftesbury Psalter (British Library, Lansdowne 383).*° This 
volume is widely acknowledged to have been produced with a particular 
woman aristocrat in mind. Originally the psalter was thought to have 
been created for a woman patron connected with the nunnery at 
Shaftesbury. More recently, however, it has been suggested that the 
prominent textual presence of St Lambert, bishop of Maastricht, points 
to the identity of someone with an interest in the Netherlands, perhaps 
Adeliza of Louvain (d. 1151), the second wife of Henry I of England. This 
example therefore highlights the influence of women patrons, for whom 
religious items were sometimes produced (though this is a rare surviv- 
ing example). It also testifies to the practice of devotional meditation on 
the gospels. The image of the women at the tomb (fol. 13) is one of eight 
full-page miniatures in the psalter. 

So far the examples identified from the reception history of the 
women at the empty tomb have, in different ways, highlighted the 
importance of this narrative for Christian believers, either by portraying 
these women negatively and suggesting that greater faith than theirs is 
required (Chrysologus) or, more positively, by suggesting that they 
symbolize the new life of resurrection (Dura Europos). The narrative 
was also used as a powerful political tool by the Augustinian abbess 
Marie Dentiére (1495-1561), who left her convent in the early 1520s and 
became an outspoken Protestant Reformer. In 1539 she published 
an influential pamphlet entitled A Very Useful Epistle Composed by a 
Christian Woman of Tournai, printed in Geneva. The pamphlet is 
addressed to Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, and it reprimands the 
Roman Catholic clergy and those in charge in France for failing to 
challenge Rome. Four hundred copies were printed, but the edition 
was quickly confiscated because of its inflammatory content. 
According to McKinley, the sixty-five-page pamphlet contains over 


39 www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?ref=Lansdowne_MS_383 (accessed 17 
December 18). 
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200 biblical references.t° Writing on behalf of the Reformed Church, 
Dentiére appeals for help to Marguerite, and as part of her epistle she 
makes a ‘Defence of Women’. Here she appeals to New Testament 
women as positive examples, countering Paul’s injunction for women 
to be silent (1 Cor 14.34) by appealing to the significance of the women 
at the empty tomb as witnesses of the resurrection. Hence she reminds 
her readers that Jesus’ resurrection is announced first to women, and 
that they are then commissioned to announce the news to the disciples. 
By using the verb ‘to preach’ (prescher) here, and the term ‘woman 
preacher’ (prescheresse), Dentiére is clearly here advocating not simply 
that women should privately teach other women, but rather that both 
men and women should be able to preach openly. In 2002 Dentiére’s 
name was (very belatedly) added to the Wall of Reformers in Geneva. 
McKinley concludes, ‘In the face of ridicule and suppression, Marie 
Dentiére found in Scripture the models of courageous women who 
empowered her. She dared to challenge Paul and Calvin and she called 
on Christ’s words to women to support her conviction that women 
could preach God’s Word.’4* 

Another bold defender of women’s right to speak was the English 
Quaker Margaret Fell (1614-1702), who also used the women as resur- 
rection witnesses in her argumentation. Her tractate Women’s 
Speaking Justified, Proved and Allowed of by the Scriptures was written 
in 1666, while Fell was imprisoned for providing a Quaker meeting 
space in her home and refusing to take an oath of allegiance to the king. 
In her pamphlet, Fell sets biblical passages up against each other. In 
particular, she appeals to women prophets of the Hebrew Bible and to 
the story about the women at the empty tomb sent to give news of the 
resurrection to the disciples, and uses these texts to argue against 
the attention and focus that the men in the social and ecclesial hier- 
archies of her day gave to 1 Corinthians 14.33-5 and 1 Timothy 2.11. 
She clearly displays both a strong sense of her own authority as biblical 
interpreter and a deep familiarity with the content of scripture. After 
noting the active discipleship of women during Jesus’ ministry, she 
pointedly draws attention to the sorry consequences for humanity 
which would have resulted if the women resurrection witnesses had 
not been listened to and believed: ‘What had become of the Redemption 
of the whole Body of Mankind if they had not believed the Message that 


4° Mary McKinley, ‘Marie Dentiére’, in Marion Ann Tabor, ed., Handbook of Women 
Biblical Interpreters (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 2012), 155-59, at 155. 
4 Ibid., 158. 
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the Lord Jesus sent by these women?’ Fell then goes on to challenge 
priests who ‘take Texts and Preach Sermons upon Women’s words, and 
still cry out Women must not speak, Women must be silent’. 

At the same time that Fell was advocating the right of women to 
preach, using the women witnesses at the empty tomb as supporting 
evidence, in Germany the same biblical text was being put to very 
different use, in dramatic performance. Since 1634 a passion play has 
been performed at Oberammergau every decade as an act of thanksgiv- 
ing for preservation from the plague. This dramatic spectacle now draws 
thousands of global visitors to the small German village to witness the 
re-enactment of Jesus’ passion. The play has caused considerable con- 
troversy as a result of its representation of the Jews in the scripting 
of the drama, and the charges of anti-Semitism were further fuelled by 
the endorsement Hitler gave to the play in 1934. More recently, the 
scriptwriters have reworked the text in an attempt to address these 
accusations. The ‘othering’ of the Jews reflects an interpretive trend 
prevalent across the centuries through the supercessionist beliefs held 
by interpreters.4* This approach was challenged by E. P. Sanders, whose 
influential book Jesus and Judaism argued that Jesus lived as a Jew and 
sought to reform Judaism from within its boundaries.4+ Sanders’ 
approach has been incorporated by the most recent scriptwriters of the 
Oberammergau play, who also seek to emphasize Jesus’ own Jewish 
identity. The play presents a harmonized version of the women’s visit 
to the empty tomb. A large group of women approach the tomb, asking, 
‘Who will roll away the stone?’. Mary Magdalene goes ahead and is the 
first to report to the rest of the women that the tomb is empty. She then 
exits to tell Peter and John the perplexing news. After her departure 
an angel appears to the other women and informs them (following 
the Markan account) that Jesus has risen and will go ahead of them to 
Galilee and that they should go and give the news to the disciples 
and Peter. Outside the tomb, after the angel has disappeared, the 
women declare their joy and hasten to complete the angel’s command. 
Subsequently, much focus is given to the accusation that the body has 
been stolen by Jesus’ enemies. 


+ Margaret Fell, Women’s Speaking Justified, Proved and Allowed of by the Scriptures 
(London, 1666), 124. 

43 See for example Jerome’s Homily 77, where Jairus’ dead daughter is interpreted as 
‘the synagogue’. The need to challenge such supercessionism was acknowledged in a 
2002 report from the Pontifical Biblical Commission, The Jewish People and Their 
Sacred Scriptures in the Christian Bible. 

44 E., P. Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (London: SCM Press, 1985). 
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The roots of the Oberammergau passion play can be traced back to 
the ninth century, when Easter dramas, known as visitatio sepulchri, 
appeared. These included a Quem quaeritis? (‘Whom do you seek?’ 
dialogue between angel(s) and women, which was probably sung antiph- 
onally and was initially performed before the Introit for the Easter Mass 
or at Matins on Easter morning (its liturgical positioning shifted in the 
eleventh century to just after Matins]: 


Angel: Quem quaeritis in sepulchre, O Christicole? 

Whom do you seek in the tomb, O Christians?] 

Women: Jesum Nazarenum, O celicole 

Jesus of Nazareth, O heaven dwellers] 

Angel: Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat; ite nuntiate quia 
surrexit de sepulchre 

He is not here; he is risen just as he foretold; go announce 
that he is risen from the sepulchre] 


In its original monastic setting men adopted the roles of the women at 
the tomb, dramatically re-enacting the events narrated. Subsequently 
the Quem quaeritis trope came to exert a significant influence on 
vernacular drama through the growth in popularity of mystery plays. 
More than 1,000 extant manuscripts of the visitatio sepulchri plays 
exist from all over Europe. Hence although the Oberammergau perform- 
ance may seem to be an isolated example of a medieval mystery play 
form, the important influence that this dramatic re-enactment of the 
gospels has had should not be underestimated.4> Indeed William 
Smoldon went so far as to describe the Quem quaeritis as ‘the germ of 
all European drama’ .*° 

The use of the narrative of the women at the empty tomb at 
Oberammergau shows the text in transition from a religious to a secular 
sphere. The emergence of German rationalism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its rejection of the miraculous, clearly had a significant 
impact on interpretation of the narrative in the sphere of academic 
study. The Fragments of Hermann Samuel Reimarus (1694-1768) were 
published anonymously and posthumously between 1774 and 1778 by 


45 Other examples of passion play performances are also evident, as in Chester, 
England, where a passion play is produced every five years. 

46 William Smoldon, ‘The Easter Sepulchre Music-Drama’, Music and Letters, 27:1 
(1946), I-17, at 2. 
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Gottfried Lessing (1729-81).*” Reimarus’s close scrutiny of the gospel 
narratives led him to offer an alternative account of Christian origins: 
namely, that the resurrection was a fraud and that Jesus’ disciples stole 
the body. His non-supernatural interpretation of the gospels (‘On the 
Intentions of Jesus and His Disciples’) focused particularly on the ten- 
sions between the various gospel narratives. As a result, Reimarus came 
to draw a sharp distinction between the ‘Jesus of history’ and the ‘Christ 
of faith’, a distinction which has had significant reverberations within 
modern biblical studies. Reimarus’s work made a lasting impression on 
David Friedrich Strauss (1808-74), who also denied everything supernat- 
ural in the gospels. He concluded that the traditions about Jesus were 
‘mythical’, i.e. story-like expressions of religious ideas. Strauss’s Life 
of Jesus (1835) builds on the scepticism voiced by Reimarus, pointing to 
the many divergences between the gospels in their details relating to the 
women’s visit to the tomb and therefore challenging the credibility of 
the accounts. 

Notwithstanding the scepticism to emerge from rationalism, the 
continuing influence of the women at the empty tomb in art can be 
found in the French artist Jacques Joseph Tissot’s Life of Christ series 
(1886-96, Brooklyn Museum, New York). Following a religious vision, 
Tissot (1836-1902) embarked on a project to illustrate the New 
Testament, aiming as far as possible to present the characters in histor- 
ically authentic settings and dress. Tissot’s work illustrates that along- 
side critical challenges to Christianity, interpretations of the gospels 
which celebrated the supernatural and the importance of religious 
experience continued. His picture of the women at the empty tomb 
dramatically accentuates the supernatural appearance of the angelic 
figure through the light emanating from the tomb.** Three women peer 
into the cave-like burial place, while bodies of sleeping soldiers are 
littered around them. The women’s encounter with the divine is vividly 
contrasted with the ineffective, sleeping guards. 

Elizabeth Baxter (1837-1926), an English evangelist who expounded 
the Bible to thousands of women, also resisted the attacks of the 
Enlightenment on the historicity of the gospel narratives. She continues 
the practice of gospel harmonization and displays an anti-Jewish reading 


47 Charles H. Talbert, ed., Reimarus: Fragments, trans. Ralph S. Fraser (London: SCM 
Press, 1971). 

48 James Tissot, Mary Magdalene and the Holy Women at the Tomb (Madeleine et les 
saintes femmes au tombeau), 1886-94, opaque watercolour over graphite on grey 
wove paper, image: 25.2 x 21.3 cm, Brooklyn Museum, New York. 
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of the gospels. She suggests for example that the Jews’ request to remove 
Jesus’ dead body from the cross after his crucifixion showed concern for 
ceremonial ritual and ignorance of their enmity to God.*? Baxter then 
goes on to contrast the fear of the women at the tomb with the faith of 
Mary Magdalene, using the narrative to exhort her listeners to persevere 
in their faith. Meanwhile, on the opposite side of the Atlantic, Frances 
Elizabeth Willard (1839-98) appealed to the same gospel accounts, 
applying them directly to the challenges she herself faced as a woman 
speaker. Willard was a notable figure in the American Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union (WCTU)}, and as its president she was 
sent as the WCTU delegate to the Methodist General Conference. 
She received a hostile reception there on account of opposition to ‘the 
woman question’. Consequently, Willard went on to publish Woman in 
the Pulpit (1888), making a biblical argument in defence of women’s 
rights. She points out that people interpret the New Testament 
according to their personal biases (for example upholding 1 Tim 2.12 
while ignoring 1 Tim 2.9}. She also points to changes in interpretation, 
such as the fact that Ephesians 6.5 had formerly been used in support 
of slavery but was now discarded. She concludes by asserting that 
‘Christ ... is the source of all churchly authority and power’ and goes 
on to affirm, ‘No utterance of his marks woman as ineligible to any 
position in the church he came to found.’*° At this point she appeals to 
the women who visit the empty tomb and points out, ‘It was women 
whom Christ commissioned to announce his resurrection’ (Mt 28.10; 
Mk 16.7; Lk 24.10; Jn 20.17). Along with other New Testament pas- 
sages, this leads her to conclude that women and men are both entitled 
to preach. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This brief introduction to the reception history of the gospels has used 
the narratives of the women at the empty tomb as a case study, high- 
lighting the importance of material culture for the interpretation of the 
gospels alongside the more widely discussed genre of textual commen- 
tary. Furthermore, the examples explored above illustrate the diversity 
of impact made by the gospel narratives, which influenced sacred 


49 Elizabeth Baxter, Teachings from St Mark’s Gospel (London: Christian Herald, 1896), 
285-86. 
°° Frances Willard, Woman in the Pulpit (Boston: D. Lothrop, 1888), 40-41. 
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spaces (Dura Europos; Sant’ Apollinare, Ravenna], devotional objects 
(Reidersche Panel) and liturgical performance (Quem quaeritis). Beyond 
the confines of sacred space, the gospel narratives have been appropriated 
in musical performances and dramatic re-enactment (Oberammergau), 
where, alongside the function of providing entertainment, the texts have 
sometimes reflected negativity towards ‘the Jews’. A positive contribu- 
tion of reception history is to identify these ideological prejudices so that 
they can be challenged. The examples discussed, ranging from early 
baptismal fonts to nineteenth-century pamphlets in support of women’s 
rights, highlight the significant influence of the narrative of the women 
at the empty tomb and the geographical diversity of interpretations, 
reflecting as they do interpretations from Syria (Dura Europos), Italy 
(Reidersche Panel; Ravenna), England (Shaftesbury Psalter), Germany 
(Oberammergau) and America (Willard). 

A potential weakness of surveying the reception history of the 
gospels in this way is that it constructs an artificial metanarrative. In 
reality, the reception history of the gospels is a non-linear, fragmentary 
process which is not always best represented by chronological develop- 
ment. Furthermore, it is inevitably influenced by personal perspectives 
and choices: as a female white Nonconformist New Testament scholar, 
based in a British university, I am well aware that my choice of 
material to discuss will be very different from another’s. My choices 
are also influenced by time I spent teaching in a very different cultural 
context — at an Indian theological college (Serampore College, West 
Bengal) — where alternative models of gospel interpretation were appar- 
ent. My own work on reception history also consciously resists the 
suggestion by Jauss for a Gipfeldialog, or summit of key thinkers, 
because of the male-dominated discourse that this constructs.>* 
Instead I have highlighted that different approaches are adopted by 
different communities of readers, demonstrating also that marginal 
voices can fruitfully be included in discussion of how to interpret 
gospel texts. 

Much of biblical studies remains wedded to the Enlightenment 
ideals of scepticism, rational enquiry and a claim to neutrality and 
objectivity. Approaches deviating from these ideals have been dismissed 
as confessional and sentimental. However, reception history reveals 
that the claim to ‘neutrality and objectivity’ is itself confessional. 
Reception history therefore assists in the unmasking of ideologies in 


5* See further David Paul Parris, Reception Theory and Biblical Hermeneutics (Eugene, 
OR: Pickwick, 2009). 
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biblical interpretation. It points to the dynamic meaning of the gospels, 
which are constantly being reshaped through the interaction of the text 
with different contexts and different communities of readers. 
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15 Praying the Gospels: Spirituality and Worship 
GORDON MURSELL 


INTRODUCTION 


Definitions of ‘spirituality’ are many and various. St Paul distinguishes 
between two different ways of living: ‘according to the flesh’ and 
‘according to the Spirit’ (see especially Rom 8.1-17). In the light of such 
a distinction, ‘spirituality’ may be understood as the whole of life seen 
in the perspective of the relationship of creatures with their creator, and 
specifically Christian spirituality as how that relationship is mediated 
through the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. It will have a special 
interest in those enduring realities that are held, in scripture and in 
the Christian tradition, to be of the essence of what is understood 
by ‘spiritual’ — love, peace, forgiveness, reconciliation, salvation, the 
practice of disciplines such as fasting — and in how those realities are 
experienced, fostered and articulated. 

According to such a view of spirituality, the written word is neces- 
sarily secondary to the experience which inspired it, and to the impact 
of that experience, a central truth which the Orthodox Christian trad- 
ition has consistently affirmed, locating scripture within Christian 
tradition rather than as prior to it." Changed lives will be an even more 
important datum than texts. Yet Christian spirituality is unimaginable 
without the gospels, partly because they have much to say about all 
those spiritual realities that are accepted as being either constitutive of 
Christian life or a direct threat to it; partly because they vastly extend 
our understanding of what ‘Christian’ means — most obviously by all 
that they tell us about the life, teaching and significance of Jesus him- 
self. Also, because the gospels seek to do this in the form not of concept 
or doctrine, but of story, they themselves bear witness to how lives were 


* See Chrysostomos Konstantinidis, ‘The Significance of the Eastern and Western 
Traditions within Christendom’, in Orthodoxy: A Faith and Order Dialogue 
(Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1960), 62-73, esp. 64-66. 
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changed by Jesus. Like poems, stories are less easy to control than other 
forms of truth-bearing discourse and less susceptible of just one ‘official’ 
interpretation. As such, they are capable of addressing in a much more 
direct and immediate (though also richly allusive and rarely predictable} 
manner the lives of those who read or hear them. 

This understanding of Christian spirituality begs a major question: 
how does the exploration of these experiences of the divine presence, 
and of the gospel texts which describe them, relate to the historical and 
critical questions about the gospels, which are faced directly by biblical 
scholars but are of significance for all who seek to read the gospels and 
to pray with them? If spirituality cannot face these questions, it risks 
turning itself into a shallow devotionalism. We will return to this issue; 
but it may be worth noting now that it is precisely the facing of ques- 
tions which forms a key part not only of academic biblical study but of 
Christian spirituality as well. The latter has been nourished as well as 
challenged by praying and living with the questions which the gospels 
themselves articulate. The Virgin Mary’s ‘How can this be?’ (Lk 1.34) 
and ‘Why have you treated us like this?’ (Lk 2.48) and, above all, Jesus’ 
dying words ‘My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?’ (Mk 15.34] 
allow all who try to make sense of the divine love in a hostile and 
violent world to take their questions and doubts not only into their 
studies, but into their prayers. 


THE GOSPELS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN PRAYER 
AND LITURGY 


During the whole of the first millennium of Christian history and for a 
considerable amount of the second as well, the gospels were far from 
being readily or easily accessible to those who were not members of a 
small minority such as the literate, or the cloistered, or the ordained. 
Most encountered them primarily in worship: Christianity took over 
from Judaism the practice of reading scriptures as an integral part of 
worship. Justin Martyr, writing in the mid-second century, speaks 
of ‘the memoirs of the apostles, which are called gospels’ being read at 
the Eucharist ‘for as long as time allowed’;” and by the fifth century the 
reading of an extract from the gospels in worship was already being seen 


* Justin Martyr, First Apology, 67; quoted and trans. in F. Gavin, ‘The Eucharist in East 
and West’, in W. K. Lowther Clarke (ed.), Liturgy and Worship (London: SPCK, 1964), 
78-129, at 94. 
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as the special privilege of the deacon, accompanied by some formality 
and ceremony.’ 

Some of the difficulties in the way of making the gospels readily 
accessible took a long time to disappear, above all that of language. In 
the western Christian tradition, where neither of the two main biblical 
languages were familiar, still less vernacular, the gospels were for cen- 
turies heard only in the official language of imperial Rome (i.e. Latin), 
whereas in the east some people at least will have understood the 
original Greek. In the medieval period, the earliest translations into 
the vernacular were intended for the edification of those who took 
regular part in liturgical prayer — scholars, priests, monks and nuns; 
and even those vernacular translations that were aimed at lay people 
(such as those produced in late medieval England by the Lollards) were 
at first accessible only to a tiny educated elite. It is true that sermons 
on biblical texts, including the gospels, originated early in Christian 
history; but for centuries these also were not in the vernacular. And 
throughout the medieval west, those biblical commentaries and 
sermons that were intended for spiritual edification were just as likely 
to be on the Psalms or the Song of Songs (both of which were held to be 
particularly conducive to contemplative prayer) as on the gospels. In the 
eastern Christian tradition, the gospels enjoyed greater prominence. 
In the patriarchal school at Byzantium in the twelfth century, for 
example, the rector was also the ‘Professor of the Gospel’. His col- 
leagues included the ‘Professor of the Apostle’ and the ‘Professor of 
the Psalter’, but the pre-eminence of the first suggests a higher priority 
being placed on studying and praying the gospels. 

Nonetheless, despite these difficulties, there are good grounds for 
arguing that even in the first Christian millennium the gospels exerted 
a profound and pervasive influence on Christian spirituality. First, the 
public reading of the gospels in worship could serve a number of pur- 
poses. For some early Christian writers, hearing the gospels read aloud 
helped the listener to make connections with everyday life. Thus St 
Augustine declared that ‘if it seems to you that you have understood 
the divine scriptures, or any part of them, in such a way that by this 
understanding you do not build up this twin love of God and neighbour, 
then you have not yet understood them’.* For others, this reading was 


3 See W. K. Lowther Clarke, ed., Liturgy and Worship (London: SPCK, 1964), 379-80. 
4 Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, 1.36.40; in Saint Augustine: Teaching 
Christianity (De doctrina Christiana), trans. Edmund Hill, The Works of Saint 
Augustine, vol. I/t1 (Hyde Park, NY: New City, 1996), 124. Note: for Augustine 
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not always intended so much to offer wisdom for everyday living as to 
draw the worshipper out of the material realities of this world and into 
the life of heaven. This was especially true in the Orthodox tradition. 
The theologian St Maximus the Confessor (c. 580-662) observes that 
listening to an extract from the gospels read during the divine liturgy is 
at once a costly and a transforming process for those who are present, 
because it demands of them nothing less than a turning-away from 
worldly realities to the vision of the Trinity itself. They are drawn up 
into the eternal song of the angels and into an encounter with God, so 
that they are ‘now divinized by love and made like him by participation 
in an indivisible identity to the extent that this is possible’. For all early 
Christians, it appears that the reading of the gospels in worship was 
attended by an alert expectancy, not simply that lives would be 
enhanced by what was heard but that lives would be changed — as of 
course was the case with what happened in the gospel stories them- 
selves. This sense of expectancy is less prominent in a modern con- 
sumerist society: hence the relevance of the Orthodox Metropolitan 
Anthony’s remark that to meet God through the medium of a gospel 
‘means to enter into the “cave of a tiger” ... The realm of God is 
dangerous.’ 

Secondly, the gospels could be made available to people in ways 
that were not restricted to language and words. Countless medieval 
Christians will have become familiar with the contents of the gospels 
through wall-paintings, stone carvings and stained glass, which were 
often designed not just to convey the stories themselves but to connect 
them both with their Old Testament equivalents and with everyday life. 
Street theatre, popular songs, jewellery and embroidery all helped to 
lift the gospel stories into the heart of home and marketplace alike. 
Manuscripts containing biblical texts or commentaries on them could 
be rendered accessible to the non-literate by the addition of illustra- 
tions. Presentations of the Bible, such as the Biblia pauperum or the 
French Bible moralisée, which were produced for catechetical purposes, 
commonly included illustrations designed to be accessible, both dir- 
ectly, to those with little learning, and as part of a complex iconograph- 
ical programme, to those with much. In the eastern Christian tradition, 


‘every single human being is to be counted as a neighbour’ (On Christian Doctrine, 
1.31.32). 

> St Maximus the Confessor, Mystagogia, 13; trans. G. C. Berthold in Maximus 
Confessor: Selected Writings (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1985), 200. 

© Anthony Bloom, School for Prayer (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1970), xv-xvi. 
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icons of scenes and figures from the gospels were believed to extend the 
incarnation, not only by making the truth of Christianity present and 
accessible to a largely non-literate public, but also (it was believed) by 
making God personally present and accessible through the medium 
of matter — as, many also believed, took place in every celebration of 
the Eucharist: ‘Orthodoxy’, writes Kallistos Ware, ‘regards the Bible as a 
verbal icon of Christ.’” 

How did early Christians appropriate what they believed to be the 
truth of the gospels for their own lives? Two points are worth making 
here. First, we should recall that most saw no reason to separate the 
intellectual from the spiritual, theology from prayer: they were more 
likely to distinguish the literal from the allegorical, the ‘surface’ mean- 
ing of the text from its deeper ‘spiritual’ truth. What they sought from 
scripture was not simply intellectual understanding but a far deeper 
knowledge that derived from encountering Christ himself in the scrip- 
tures that spoke of him. Augustine compares the word of God with the 
mud Christ makes from earth and spittle in order to heal the man born 
blind (Jn 9.6): whatever the outward appearance, the inner reality is life- 
changing.® In his commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, St Jerome 
(347-420) distinguishes between the historica interpretatio (historical 
interpretation) and the intelligentia spiritalis (spiritual understanding), 
but he goes on to stress the paradox that the first people to be called by 
Jesus to preach were unlettered fishermen, so that the conversion of the 
faithful could be attributed only to the action of God, not to human 
eloquence and teaching.’ Before that, it was Origen (c. 184—-c. 253) who 
did most to develop a multi-layered, allegorical approach to reading 
scripture as having as its overriding purpose the moral and spiritual 
formation of the reader or listener. Hence in his commentary on John, 


7 Timothy (Kallistos) Ware, The Orthodox Church (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1964), 
209. Cf. St John of Damascus (c. 655-c. 750): ‘I do not venerate matter, I venerate the 
fashioner of matter, who became matter for my sake and accepted to dwell in matter 
and through matter worked my salvation.’ Three Treatises on the Divine Images, 
trans. Andrew Louth (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary, 2003), 29. Diarmaid 
MacCulloch has pointed out how the use of icons democratized prayer by allowing 
the believer to approach God directly and not only through the medium of a priest or 
sacred text: Silence: A Christian History (London: Allen Lane, 2013), 109. 
Augustine, Sermon 135.1 (c. 417); trans. Edmund Hill, OP in The Works of Saint 
Augustine, vol. II/4 (Brooklyn, NY: New City, 1992), 346. 

Preface to On Matthew, in St Jerome, Commentaire sur Saint Matthieu, ed. Emile 
Bonnard, vol. I, Sources Chrétiennes 242 (Paris: Cerf, 1977), 70; and ibid., commenting 
on Mt 4.19, at 102. 
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he could seek the identification of the Christian with the beloved 
disciple who leant on Christ’s breast at the Last Supper: 


‘No one has dared to give so pure a revelation of the divinity [of 
Christ] as John. We must make bold to say the Gospels are the 
fulfilment of the whole Bible and John’s Gospel is the fulfilment of 
the Gospels. No one can grasp their meaning unless he or she has 


rested on Christ’s breast.’T° 


The French scholar Henri de Lubac has shown how western medieval 
study of scripture developed Origen’s approach into a fourfold scheme: 
the first, or literal, stage was concerned with the original meaning of 
the text; the second, or allegorical, stage involved reading the text in the 
light of the mystery of Christ; the third, the moral or tropological stage, 
involved the reader considering the implications of the text for his or 
her life; and the fourth, or anagogical, stage involved reading the text in 
the light of the future (which is close to Maximus the Confessor’s 
approach outlined above). De Lubac quotes the sixth-century St 
Gregory the Great’s summary of the first three stages: 


‘From history we have heard what we may marvel at; from the head 
[i.e. Christ] we know what we may believe; now, from the body [the 
church], we consider what we may hold in living life. For we ought 
to transform what we read within ourselves [in nobismetipsis 

namque debemus transformare quod legimus]. 


WII 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


This brings us to the question of how, and in what ways, the gospels 
have shaped Christian spirituality and worship through the ages. 
Perhaps the most influential way in which they have done this is in 
making it possible for Christians to see Jesus not just as the means of 
their salvation but as the model for their lives. Texts such as Matthew 
10.37-38 (‘Whoever loves father or mother more than me is not 


1° Origen, Commentary on the Gospel of John, 1.6, quoted in Olivier Clément, The 
Roots of Christian Mysticism, trans. Theodore Berkeley (London: New City, 1993), 
98. For Origen, see Chapter 13 in this volume and Frances Young, God’s Presence: 
A Contemporary Recapitulation of Early Christianity (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), esp. 34-39. For a recent study of this approach to scripture, 
see Ephraim Radner, Time and the Word: Figural Reading of the Christian Scriptures 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2016). 

Gregory the Great, Moralia in Iob,:1.24, quoted in Henri de Lubac, Medieval 
Exegesis: The Four Senses of Scripture, trans. Sebanc and Macierowski (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998-2009), vol. II, 132. 
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worthy of me; and whoever does not take up the cross and follow me is 
not worthy of me’) exerted an immense influence on generations of 
Christians thereafter; and the explicit identification of Jesus with God, 
which finds its fullest expression in the Gospel of John, effectively 
declared that a life devoted to the imitation of Christ was in itself the 
surest means to union with God. In much early and medieval Christian 
spirituality, the imitation of Christ, while in one form or another 
available to (indeed mandatory for) every Christian, was in its fullest 
manifestation possible only for those who chose to abandon ‘the world’; 
and here we can see not only how the gospels influenced Christian 
spirituality but also how the Christian values and presuppositions of 
the time influenced people’s reading of the gospels. St Athanasius, the 
fourth-century theologian and archbishop of Alexandria, wrote a life of 
his near-contemporary Antony of Egypt, in which he persuasively pre- 
sented Antony as responding directly to Jesus’ injunction to those who 
wished to be perfect (‘Go, sell your possessions, and give the money 
to the poor ...’, Mt 19.21), thereafter dedicating his entire life to a literal 
imitation of one specific gospel story, the account of the temptations of 
Jesus by Satan in the wilderness. The world of Antony’s new life in the 
Egyptian desert and his lonely struggles there with the power of evil, as 
well as much of the imagery Athanasius adds, derives from these narra- 
tives." Figures such as Antony, once canonized or written about, 
became themselves exemplary, just as Christ had been for them; and 
the long and immensely diverse tradition of desert spirituality, so per- 
sistent and powerful a feature of both eastern and western Christian 
piety, consequently owes its origins and character not just to the bib- 
lical narrative of the journey of the people of God from Egypt to the 
promised land, but also to the gospel accounts of Jesus’ temptations, and 
to how those accounts were lived out by exemplary figures like saints 
and martyrs. 

Other Christians sought to imitate Christ not simply by a literal re- 
enactment of one particular story but by making their own what they 
took to be the whole character and dynamic of Christ's earthly life. 
Arguably, the most famous of all such imitators was St Francis of Assisi 
(1181-1226), for whom the gospels in their entirety were a manifesto 
for every aspect of the Christian life. Thus the Testament of St Francis 
of 1226 records him as declaring that God personally revealed to him 
that he should live according to the form of the Holy Gospel,*? and his 


™ See e.g. Athanasius, Life of Antony, 37, where the saint explicitly quotes Jesus’ words 
to Satan in Mt 4.10. 
*3 The Testament of St Francis, 14. 
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near-contemporary St Clare of Assisi makes the same point at the start 
of the Rule she set down for her sisters.** Similarly, the eleventh- 
century Stephen of Muret sought to fashion the entire spirituality 
of the new monastic order he founded at Grandmont, in the diocese of 
Limoges, on the precepts of the gospels. Using words of Jesus in the 
Farewell Discourse of the Gospel of John (‘In my Father’s house there 
are many dwelling places’, Jn 14.2) to justify the many and different 
(though, in his view, exclusively monastic) ways in which Christians 
might follow Christ and attain salvation, he went on to maintain that 
the only certain, and uniquely authoritative, rule of life for Christians 
was the text of the gospels themselves. So convinced was he of its 
sufficiency that he adopted none of the known monastic rules and left 
no written rule for his disciples.** 

By the thirteenth century, not least as a result of the influence of 
charismatic figures such as Francis, the imitation of Christ had become 
accessible to lay people as well; and the presuppositions of earlier 
Christians like Stephen of Muret that Jesus’ summons to seek perfec- 
tion (in texts such as Mt 19.21) could be obeyed only within the cloister 
were gradually changing: later devotional texts on this subject were 
addressed to all Christians. Nor was the imitation of Christ restricted 
to men. In two thirteenth-century Scandinavian texts, Groenlendiga 
saga (The Story of Greenland) and Eiriks saga (The Story of Erik [the 
Red]), the central figure of the lay woman and mother Guðriðr is clearly 
presented in such a way as to show that the imitation of Christ is 
entirely possible for lay people living ‘in the world’. And not only the 
imitation of Christ: Guðriðr’s life is also based on the gospel accounts of 
the Virgin Mary, whom she follows not only in unselfish obedience 
to Christ but also in pondering and meditating upon what she experi- 
ences. The two sagas thus reveal a careful and coherent concern on 
the part of the medieval Scandinavian church to provide role models, 
rooted in scriptural texts that, though reflecting current ecclesiastical 
priorities, could be made available and attractive to anyone. The very 
fact that these are sagas recalls a point made earlier: the gospels are 
stories, and since the spirituality of the Icelandic and Inuit peoples 
(among many others) has always been centred upon stories, there were 
unlimited ways in which the stories of Christ the itinerant teacher and 


™ Rule of St Clare, 1.1. 
15 See Bede Lackner, The Eleventh-Century Background of Citeaux (Washington, DC: 
Cistercian Publications, 1972), 196-203. 
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those of migrant and hunter-gatherer communities could interact with 
one another.*® 

Exactly what it was in the life of Christ (or of Mary or any other 
gospel figure) that was to be imitated was something that varied 
according to time and place; and the church sought constantly to offer 
{and sometimes to impose} its own view and its own pattern.” The 
Greek theologian St Gregory of Nyssa (335-94), writing about the imita- 
tion of Christ in his On Perfection, proposed an ontological participation 
in the life of Christ: 


He became the image of the invisible God out of love so that in 
his own form which he assumed, you might be conformed through 
him to the stamp of archetypal beauty for becoming what he was 
from the beginning. If we are to become the invisible God's 

image, we must model the form of our life upon the pattern given 
to us. (Jn 13.15)" 


On the other hand, the fifteenth-century Thomas 4 Kempis advo- 
cated a quite different kind of interiority, one coupled with an individ- 
ual moralism, yet which was no less life-changing: ‘Many people, 
although they often hear the Gospel, feel little desire to follow it, 
because they lack the spirit of Christ. Those who desire to understand 
and take delight in the words of Christ must strive to conform their 
whole lives to him.’ 

Many such spiritual texts were addressed, implicitly or explicitly, to 
women, encouraging a conformity to particular aspects of the life and 
teaching of Christ as set out in the gospels (such as gentleness and 
obedience) and by implication the rejection of others less congenial to 
the church at the time. This did not, however, prevent women from 
developing their own patterns of spirituality which, while no less 
rooted in the gospels and in orthodox Christian teaching, opened new 
approaches to the imitation of Christ. Many, drawing in particular on 


16 For Inuit spirituality and the significance of storytelling within it, see Hugh Brody, 
The Other Side of Eden (London: Faber, 2001). 

*7 A fascinating example of how reflection on specific gospel texts changed and 
developed can be found in Giles Constable, ‘The Interpretation of Mary and 
Martha’ and ‘The Ideal of the Imitation of Christ’, in Three Studies in Medieval 
Religious and Social Thought (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 
1-248. 

18 Gregory of Nyssa, On Perfection, ed. J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 46 (Paris, 1863), 
col. 271; trans. in Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 29 (1984), 349-79. 

1 Thomas à Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, 1.1.2, trans. Leo Sherley-Price 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1952), 27 (translation slightly amended). 
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the theology and imagery of the Gospel of John, sought union with 
Christ, sometimes in a direct and immediate manner which may prop- 
erly be described as mystical. One example of this is the medieval 
mystical writer Angela of Foligno (c. 1248-1309). Angela was a lay 
woman, a wife and mother, who was deeply influenced by Franciscan 
spirituality, but who also drew heavily on the language and imagery 
of union in the Gospel of John to articulate her own profound sense of 
union with God. She describes how on one occasion she had a vision 
in which she was told that, by seeking fully to apprehend the gospel 
when it is read during Mass, it is possible to be led into a profound and 
intimate experience of God so intense and beautiful as to render one 
oblivious to oneself and the world.*° This sense of the gospel text as 
being intrinsically capable of leading someone to a mystical encounter 
with God is not original to Angela; but it illustrates the hidden power 
that the gospels in particular were believed to possess, and their 
potential to effect the transformation of human lives, not least those 
who, because of their gender or social position or both, had little likeli- 
hood of experiencing any other kind of transformation. 


THE GOSPELS IN CHRISTIAN PRAYER 
AND MEDITATION 


The influence of the gospels on Christian spirituality was not restricted 
to the imitation of, or search for union with, Christ: in a more general 
sense they affected the texture and character of Christian piety and 
worship across every tradition and period. But the influence was rarely 
one-way: the text or content of the gospels came to be understood 
in different ways by those who both prayed with them and sought to 
live by them. Late medieval Christians, for example, meditating on the 
passion of Christ as recorded in the synoptic gospels, understood 
Christ’s suffering as being infinitely greater than any human suffering, 
because it was that of the divine Son of God as well as of the human 
Jesus of Nazareth. Only suffering on so cosmic a scale could begin to 
speak to an age afflicted by the horrors of the Black Death and the 
Hundred Years War. The fourteenth-century English writer Julian of 
Norwich ponders this theme at length in her Showings (or Revelations 
of the Divine Love); and it finds expression in countless late medieval 
depictions of the crucified Christ. 


2° The Book of Blessed Angela of Foligno, 1.1 (the ‘Seventeenth Step’). 
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One of the most enduring ways in which the gospels influenced 
Christian spirituality was by various forms of meditation or reflection 
that were designed to enable people to imagine themselves to be actu- 
ally present in particular gospel scenes, and to consider what implica- 
tions that imaginative participation might have for their lives. Much 
Anglo-Saxon book illumination is designed to foster this kind of 
approach to the text of the gospels, though in this period the emphasis 
was placed not only on considering the implications of such meditation 
for the present but on seeking to enter, through prayer, into the life of 
heaven (as with Maximus the Confessor). The gospels were held to be a 
unique means not of contemplating the past, or even of renewing the 
present, but of anticipating the future (the ‘anagogical’ approach to 
scripture that became popular in the Middle Ages). Christ was believed 
to be present to the believer directly through the word of the gospels: 
hence the practice of decorating the covers or opening pages of Anglo- 
Saxon gospel books with ornamental crosses or symbols of the evangel- 
ists, heightening the symbolic significance of the gospels themselves. 
And it was Christ the eternal Word of God, and Christ the coming Judge, 
who was supremely revealed in this way. Thus the English monk and 
scholar Bede the Venerable (c. 673-735), in one of his homilies on the 
gospels, considers the image in the Gospel of John of the pregnant 
woman enduring the anguish of childbirth for the sake of bringing a 
new child into the world (Jn 16.21-22) as a symbol of the church, which 
suffers persecution even while bringing new Christians to birth, and 
adds an eschatological interpretation: the whole church suffers in this 
world as it looks and moves forward to the life of heaven, and to the 
Lord who will then crown those who have suffered in his name.** 

Later in the Middle Ages, and with the focus still primarily on the 
life of the world to come, there developed in monastic circles in western 
Europe the practice of lectio divina, a particularly intensive form of 
prayerful spiritual reading in which the words of scripture were rumin- 
ated over in more or less the same manner as practised by ruminant 
animals: the texts and images were absorbed, then brought back into the 
conscious mind so as to be thoroughly digested in a period of attentive 
meditation that (it was believed) would eventually lead the reader into a 
deeper state of contemplation. The twelfth-century Carthusian monk 
Guigo II, prior of the Grande Chartreuse, wrote a Ladder of Monks 
(Scala claustralium) in which he identified four stages in the ladder of 


** Bede, Homilies on the Gospels, 2.13. 
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the spiritual life: reading (i.e. of scripture), meditation, prayer and con- 
templation. He describes reading as ‘the careful study of the Scriptures, 
with all the mind’s attention’ (Ladder, rung 2), a process exactly com- 
parable with that of eating, tasting and digesting food (rung 3); and, in 
ruminating upon a text from the Sermon on the Mount (‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they will see God’, Mt 5.8), he speaks of the soul 
gradually coming to see how attractive that vision of God in eternity 
will be, and beginning to deploy all its efforts in seeking here and now 
the purity that alone can attain it (rung 4). The focus is still on the life of 
heaven; but the perspective is narrower, more individual, and the gospel 
text addressed directly to the person’s own life, which becomes subject 
to the text’s searching and intimate scrutiny. 


GOSPEL MEDITATION AND THE USE OF 
THE IMAGINATION 


This latter kind of spiritual reading of scripture demanded the unhurried 
and undistracted concentration (not to mention the availability of rare 
and expensive texts) which was hardly possible outside the cloister. But 
another form of reflection on scripture, which this time focused more 
directly on the gospels, was much more accessible to those living ‘in 
the world’; and, although it too originated in the Middle Ages, it has 
remained one of the commonest forms of meditation on the Bible, albeit 
largely within the Catholic tradition. This was the rosary, a discipline 
which encouraged imaginative prayer by individuals or groups who 
pondered various ‘mysteries’ in the life of Christ and his mother Mary 
while reciting set prayers a prescribed number of times and seeking to 
allow the stories of the gospel to address and nourish either the person 
praying or those for whom the rosary was being recited. In 2002 Pope 
John Paul II added a new set of five mysteries to the existing fifteen. 
These, which he called the ‘mysteries of light’, were taken from the life 
of Christ in the gospels: the baptism of Christ in the Jordan, the wedding 
at Cana, the proclamation of the kingdom of God in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the transfiguration and the institution of the Eucharist.*” 

The Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556) are 
similarly designed to encourage imaginative meditation on gospel 
scenes, but with the specific intention of leading the person praying to 


22 John Paul Il, Rosarium Virginis Mariae: Apostolic Letter on the Most Holy Rosary 
(London: Catholic Truth Society 2002), 19-21. 
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open his or her heart and will to God in the active expectation of being 
summoned to a specific (and often costly) vocation in Christ’s service. 
In the Exercises, the focus has shifted from the future (the life of heaven) 
to the present. Thus in the Second Week of the Exercises, the person 
praying is invited to contemplate first the incarnation and secondly the 
birth of Christ, imagining himself or herself to be present at the scene of 
the latter, and repeating the exercise several times so as to consider 
what God might be asking of him or her. 

But prayerful reflection on the texts of the gospels has not been 
restricted to the Catholic tradition. The Lutheran mystic Johann Arndt 
(1555-1621) insisted that merely listening to, or reading, the gospels was 
useless unless it was integral to the practice of a genuinely Christian 
life.” Book 2 of his True Christianity (1606) is a concerted attempt 
to make use of the whole life and example of Christ as a way of both 
fashioning the life and developing the prayer of the believer through a 
systematic programme of repentance and personal reflection. The 
author of the Elizabethan homily entitled ‘A Fruitful Exhortation to 
the Reading of Holy Scripture’ commends medieval-style rumination 
on scripture, and warns of the dangers awaiting those who put human 
writings and fantasies before the truth of the gospel.** The focus here, as 
in Ignatius’ Exercises, is on the impact of the gospel on the present, and 
supremely on the lives of those doing the reading and praying. 

It is almost impossible to calculate the impact on western Christian 
spirituality of the invention of printing, and with it the increasing 
availability of the entire Bible in the vernacular. What is unquestionable 
is that these developments accelerated a process already begun in earlier 
centuries: individual and communal reflection on the gospel stories and 
images in such a way as to allow those stories and images to address 
directly the individual’s or community’s own immediate life and prayer. 
But where Catholics tended to encourage imaginative participation 
in the events of the gospels, inserting the believer into the stories of 
scripture, Protestants looked to ways in which the gospel stories could 
be inserted into the contemporary life of the Christian. Elizabeth 
Clarke has pointed out how the poems of George Herbert ‘make use of 
literary devices in an aggressive application of biblical narrative to the 


233 Johann Arndt, True Christianity, chap. 36; trans. Peter Erb (New York: Paulist Press, 


1979), 155-61. 
*4 Certain Sermons or Homilies Appointed to be Read in Churches in the Time of the 
Late Queen Elizabeth (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1840), 1-8. 
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life of the seventeenth-century Christian: “Christmas” takes place in a 
Jacobean inn, whilst “Redemption” describes a seventeenth-century 
rent crisis.’ Yet all Christian reflection on the gospel accounts of 
Christ’s crucifixion find in it an invitation to radical personal transform- 
ation, as can be seen in this extract from the writings of the English 
Protestant William Tyndale (c. 1494-1536), one of the most famous of 
all biblical translators, reflecting on the story in the Gospel of Luke of a 
woman (by tradition Mary Magdalene) anointing Jesus in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee: 


Simon believed and had faith, yet but weakly; and, according to the 
proportion of his faith, loved coldly ... But Mary had a strong faith 
and therefore burning love and notable deeds, done with exceeding 
profound and deep meekness. On the one hand she saw herself 
clearly in the law, both in what danger she was in, and her cruel 
bondage under sin... and ... the fearful sentence and judgment of 
God upon sinners. On the other side, she heard the gospel of Christ 
preached, and in the promises she saw with eagles’ eyes the 
exceeding abundant mercy of God ... which is set forth in Christ for 
all meek sinners, which [ac]knowledge their sins; and she believed 
the word of God mightily ... and being overcome and overwhelmed 
with the unspeakable, yea, and incomprehensible abundant riches 
of the kindness of God, did inflame and burn in love; yea, was so 
swollen in love, that she could not abide, nor hold, but must break 
out; and was so drunk in love, that she regarded nothing, but even to 
utter the fervent and burning love of her heart only ... For as a man 
feeleth God in himself, so is he to his neighbour.?° 


Tyndale has painted the gospel story in a firmly Protestant hue. But he 
has retained the old medieval emphasis on experiencing the presence of 
Christ directly through the medium of reflection on the text of scrip- 
ture, as well as its concern to apply the fruits of that experience to the 
loving service of one’s neighbour. 


25 Elizabeth Clarke, Theory and Theology in George Herbert’s Poetry (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1997), 81. 

26 William Tyndale, The Parable of the Wicked Mammon (1527), in Doctrinal 
Treatises ... by William Tyndale, ed. H. Walter, Parker Society (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1848), 57-58. 
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THE GOSPELS IN LIBERATION AND 
FEMINIST SPIRITUALITY 


In more recent Christian spirituality, and especially in the spirituality of 
the developing world, this recognition, that openness to the gospels in 
prayer and worship demands a response not only in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s interior life but also in active service of neighbour, has been 
taken much further. The work of the late twentieth-century practition- 
ers of liberation theology, especially in Latin America, has encouraged 
Christians to see gospel texts as radical challenges to a political system 
which oppresses the poor. Thus Jon Sobrino interprets Jesus’ preaching 
of the kingdom in terms of a ‘spirituality of liberation’, a pattern of 
spiritual life that underpins, and is oriented towards, a passionate com- 
mitment to social justice and a radical transformation of the unjust 
structures of society in favour of its poorest members.”” Feminist read- 
ings of the gospels have not only underlined the significance of women 
in the life of Jesus: they have also seen in the suffering Christ not a 
western-style ‘lord’ or ‘master’, conveniently compatible with patri- 
archal power-structures, but ‘the divine co-sufferer, who empowers 
[women] in situations of oppression’.*® 

In this approach to the gospels, Christian spirituality focuses less on 
the exalted Christ of faith and more on the historical Jesus of Nazareth. 
Texts like the Peruvian catechism Vamos caminando (literally ‘We go 
by walking’) reflect another attempt, in this case by Christians in the 
Catholic diocese of Cajamarca, to allow the stories of the gospel (espe- 
cially those describing or addressed to the poor) to engage in dialogue 
with local and contemporary stories.*? In this and similar works, such 
as the writings of the Nicaraguan Ernesto Cardenal, an attempt is made 
to recover the original context of the gospels precisely in order to 
let them speak directly to the social and political context of those 
reading them today; and Sobrino can speak of the poor ‘living the para- 
dox of the Sermon on the Mount: a life of beatitude in difficult material 


7 Jon Sobrino, Spirituality of Liberation, trans. Robert R. Barr (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 
1988). 

28 Jacquelyn Grant, Black Women’s Jesus, quoted in Kathleen O’Brien Wicker, 
‘Teaching Feminist Biblical Studies in a Postcolonial Context’, in Elisabeth 
Schtissler Fiorenza, ed., Searching the Scriptures: A Feminist Introduction (New 
York: SCM Press, 1993), 367-80, at 376. 

*9 Vamos caminando (Lima, 1977); trans. John Medcalf as Vamos caminando: 
A Peruvian Catechism (London: SCM Press, 1985). 
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conditions’.*° He does this not in order to idealize material poverty but 


to argue that they alone can truly pray the gospels, because they alone 
are in a position to perceive its fullest implications, and to take with 
adequate seriousness the reflections on wealth and poverty that the 
gospels (especially Luke) contain. Here, as in early Christian spirituality, 
the gospels are again read in the light of the future, with a strong 
emphasis on those texts that counsel an active and expectant anticipa- 
tion of a new order; but in liberation spirituality that new order is 
envisaged in terms of the transformation of this world, not the anticipa- 
tion of the next. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


It is also worth recalling the significance of specific texts from the 
gospels which have nourished Christian spirituality throughout its his- 
tory. The most prominent of these is the Lord’s Prayer, which in its 
Matthean form has been used in Christian liturgy from earliest times, 
and in the daily office (albeit inconsistently) since the sixth century. It 
has been in use in English since the beginning of the eighth century. 
Its interpretation, unsurprisingly, reflects the cultural and theological 
preoccupations of its interpreters. Thus the monastic reformer St Peter 
Damian (1007-72) exhorts the clergy and people of Milan to set their 
hearts on all that is heavenly as they pray it, since our Father is described 
as being in heaven rather than on earth, whereas the Reformation theo- 
logian John Calvin (1509-64) sees it rather as the embodiment of every- 
thing (both in this world and in the next) for which Christians ought to 
pray and for which they should aspire.** The Spanish mystical writer 
St Teresa of Avila (1515-82) pointed out that, since the Lord’s Prayer 
reminds us that we are all children of the same heavenly Father, it 
thereby warns us of our equality before God, irrespective of birth or 
social standing; and she maintained that the perfection of contemplation 
could be attained by anyone praying it.** And the Anglican theologian 
Evelyn Underhill (1874-1941) believed that it is in itself ‘a complete 


3° Spirituality of Liberation, 164. For Cardenal see esp. Ernesto Cardenal, The Gospel in 
Solentiname, 4 vols. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1976-82; repr. in one vol., 2010). 

3* Peter Damian, Letter 84, in Die Briefe des Petrus Damiani, vol. II, ed. Kurt Reindel 
(Munich, 1988), 454; trans. Owen J. Blum, OFM, in The Letters of Peter Damian 
61-90, Fathers of the Church: Mediaeval Continuation (Washington, DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1992), 248; Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 


3.20.34. 
3 Teresa of Avila, The Way of Perfection, 25 and 27. 
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direction for the Godward life of the soul’.33 Most recently, the mascu- 
line imagery of the prayer has led to some gender-sensitive revisions, in 
the interests of a more inclusive spirituality.** 


MUSIC AND THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE GOSPELS 


In order to view in more detail how these varying approaches to 
the gospels in the history of Christian spirituality find expression, one 
particular medium suggests itself as a case study: that of music. Since 
the earliest Christian period, the singing of hymns and psalms has been 
central to worship and prayer; and throughout most of Christian history 
the songs in the Gospel of Luke (the Benedictus, Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis) have been given an especially prominent role. The gospels 
themselves were described in musical terms; the second-century 
St Clement of Alexandria declares that ‘The trumpet of Christ is his 
Gospel; he has blown it and we have heard.’*> Three different responses 
to the gospels in music illustrate the wide variety of possibilities music 
offers to inform Christian spirituality. 


Johann Sebastian Bach 
In the Lutheran tradition, the use of music to allow the gospels to 
nourish the spirituality of both the individual believer and the 
Christian community reached its highest point in the great passion 
settings of Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750). These are conceived on 
three levels. The first is the gospel text itself, declaimed dramatically by 
soloists and choir. The second is a series of arias and ariosi, in which 
what is happening is reflected on theologically in such a way as to point 
up its implications for the spiritual life of the listener — as where, in the 
St John Passion, at the moment of Christ’s death, the tenor sings, ‘Was 
willst du deines Ortes tun?’ (‘And you, in your place: what will you 
do?’). The third is the provision of Lutheran chorales, in which the 


33 Evelyn Underhill, Worship, 2nd ed. (London: Nisbet & Co., 1937), chap. 11.3. 

34 For example, that of Jim Cotter (‘Beloved, our Father and Mother, in whom is 
heaven ...’), in Hannah Ward and Jennifer Wild, eds., Human Rites (London: 
Mowbray, 1995), 315. 

35 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, 11.116.2-3, quoted and trans. in J. McKinnon, 
Music in Early Christian Literature (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
1987), 31. Origen uses the same metaphor in his In librum Jesu nave homilia 
(Homilies on the Book of Joshua), 7.1; ed. J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 12 (Paris, 
1862), col. 857. 
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entire congregation could participate and thereby appropriate for itself 
the full significance of the story of Jesus’ crucifixion.>° 

A striking example of how this works may be found in the 
St Matthew Passion, where the gospel account of Jesus’ arrest in 
Gethsemane is followed by an extraordinary aria. It begins as a melan- 
choly and reflective duet for soprano and aria, ‘So ist mein Jesus nun 
gefangen’ (‘And so my Jesus now is taken’), pondering the significance of 
what has just happened. Then the chorus interrupts with music and 
words expressive of passionate lament (‘Loose him! Leave him! Bind 
him not!’), and after a reprise of the duet, the chorus sweeps away 
the spirituality of traditional Christian mourning in a frenetic and 
furious outburst: 


Have lightning and thunder just vanished in clouds? 
Then open the fiery abyss, O damnation! 

Smash and ruin, consume them, break up into pieces, 
With violent fury, 

That treacherous betrayer, that murderous blood! 


This is a powerful illustration of how music and words together articu- 
late different responses to the gospel text; and the power of Bach’s setting 
consists in the way the eloquent but rather passive reaction to Jesus’ 
betrayal and arrest articulated by the two soloists is overwhelmed by the 
much more active engagement with the text sung by the chorus. The 
question mark in the words above is in a sense even more important 
than the words themselves (and raises afresh the point made at the 
beginning of this chapter). This is a spirituality that allows people to 
wonder why an innocent man should have been led to his death through 
the agency of his friend; and it is not unreasonable to conjecture that 
it was, in Bach’s view, only that kind of searchingly honest spirituality 
that could allow the gospel story of Christ’s passion to address the 
sorrows of his or her own day. In his recent study of Bach’s music, 
Peter Williams has underlined the significance of the story of a public 
execution being told to a Lutheran congregation by a group of performers 


36 Cf. the remark of John Eliot Gardiner: ‘There were sound theological precedents for 
[Bach’s] scheme [for the passions] in the way Lutherans were instructed first to read 
their Bible, then to meditate on its meaning, and finally to pray — in that order.’ See 
his Music in the Castle of Heaven: A Portrait of Johann Sebastian Bach (London: 
Penguin, 2013), 360. 
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who, along with the members of that congregation, will all have wit- 
nessed executions themselves.*” 


Black Gospel Music 

A very different engagement with the gospel accounts of Christ’s pas- 
sion can be found in the music of the Black gospel tradition that had its 
immediate origins in the southern United States during the nineteenth 
century, but ultimately originated in the music and spiritual traditions 
of West Africa. Black gospel music tends to use language of power, 
praise, salvation, struggle and above all hope, both for a better society 
in this world and for the peace and joy of the world to come. The 
style, rhythm and use of physical movement, as well as the way singer 
and audience interact, allow for a different kind of spirituality to 
emerge from engagement with the stories and truths of the gospel. 
Characteristic are a strongly communal sense of assurance and a vigor- 
ous expectation of a better future subversive of the grim realities and 
injustices of the present. Some Black gospel music is intimate and 
gentle in character; but here too the impact of music and words together 
has a powerful spiritual effect, drawing singer and listener alike into a 
deep sense of spiritual union: 


In the upper room with Jesus 
Sitting at his blessed feet 
Daily there, my sin confesses 
Begging for his mercy sweet. 
Trusting his grace and power 
Seeking there his love in prayer: 
It is there I feel the spirit 
As I sit with him in prayer. 
Oh, it’s in the upper room with Jesus 
Oh, it’s in the upper room with my Lord 
And your God, 
Yes, it’s in the upper room 
Well, it’s in the upper room 
Talking with my Lord 
Oh, my God.3® 


37 Peter Williams, Bach: A Musical Biography (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University 
Press, 2016), 315. 

roo Favorite Gospel Songs (Nashville, TN: Baptist Young People’s Union, 1947), 
122-23. 


38 
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The words of this song were written by Lucie Eddie Campbell (1885- 
1963) in 1947: it became famous when it was taken up by Mahalia 
Jackson (1911-72), perhaps the most famous of all Black gospel singers. 
But such songs are intended not only, or even primarily, for professional 
soloists: countless Black churches throughout the United States and 
beyond have used this song as a means of entering more deeply into 
the Last Supper by encouraging worshippers to imagine themselves 
as being actually present and engaged in a personal conversation 
with Jesus, not entirely dissimilar from that envisaged in St Ignatius’ 
Spiritual Exercises. 


Hymns 
For most Christians, however, it is in the singing of hymns that the 
gospels most immediately address their spiritual lives and experiences. 
It is not surprising to find that, from the earliest Christian period, hymns 
have reflected both the theological priorities and the socio-political 
assumptions of their age. Thus, for example, the famous hymn of 
Venantius Fortunatus (530-609), Vexilla regis prodeunt (‘The royal 
banners forward go’), not only draws on a rich variety of biblical texts 
in responding to the gospel account of Christ’s crucifixion, but implicitly 
articulates a political message: this Christ (it seems to say) is our true 
monarch, reigning and triumphant from the tree, and spoiling the spoiler 
of his prey. Amid the political upheavals of post-imperial sixth-century 
France, such a message had a particular resonance. And the spirituality of 
this hymn is unambiguously rooted in a theology of power and strength 
that alone could effectively sustain Christians in so uncertain an age. 

A very different air is breathed in the hymns of the eighteenth- 
century Methodist Charles Wesley, who combines profound theological 
reflection with a deeply personal and affective piety in seeking to allow 
the gospels to address the lives of his fellow Christians. In one of his 
eucharistic hymns he reflects on the story in Luke’s gospel of the road to 
Emmaus: 


O Thou who this mysterious bread 
Didst in Emmaus break, 

Return, herewith our souls to feed, 
And to thy followers speak. 


Unseal the volume of thy grace, 
Apply the gospel word, 

Open our eyes to see thy face, 
Our hearts to know the Lord. 
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Of thee we commune still, and mourn 
Till thou the veil remove; 

Talk with us, and our hearts shall burn 
With flames of fervent love. 


Enkindle now the heavenly zeal 
And make thy mercy known, 

And give our pardon’d souls to feel 
That God and love are one.*? 


A hymn like this serves to demonstrate how, through the medium 
of words and music, the stories and truths of the gospels could be 
appropriated by Christians whose lives and backgrounds were very 
different from that of the gospel writers. Such appropriation was never 
neutral; but the astonishing diversity of ways in which it took place is 
itself testimony to the seemingly inexhaustible capacity of those 
ancient biblical texts to address, and sometimes radically to transform, 
human lives and aspirations. Wesley brought the language and 
Protestant theology of his day to the story of the Emmaus road; but he 
still managed to make his own the mysterious and elusive Christ 
described there. 

It is a long journey from the world of Venantius or Wesley to that of 
twentieth-century Glasgow; but the hymns of the Scottish writer John 
Bell (b. 1949) are no less expressive than those of his predecessors in 
offering those who sing them a spirituality that will allow them not 
only to engage with, but to defy, the seeming certainties of the social 
order around them. In his work, the stories of the gospels reveal a God 
not of power, but of compassion, justice and love, a God who subverts 
the arrogance of the strong. Rooted in the radical Scottish tradition of 
George MacLeod and the Iona Community, Bell’s hymns deploy a 
sensitivity to language and imagery that recalls the values of liberation 
theology and is similarly rooted in the lives and experience of the poor, 
as in this reflection on the prologue to the Gospel of John: 


Before the world began 

one Word was there; 

grounded in God he was, 
rooted in care; 

by him all things were made; 

in him was love displayed, 


3 From Hymns on the Lord's Supper, 1745. 
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through him God spoke and said 
'I am for you.’ 


The Word was in the world 

which from him came; 

unrecognised was he, 
unknown by name; 

one with all humankind, 

with the unloved aligned, 

convincing sight and mind 
‘Tam for you.’*° 


CONCLUSION: TOWARDS A POST-CRITICAL 
SPIRITUALITY OF THE GOSPELS 


There remains the question: how do these various approaches to the 
gospels which characterize Christian spirituality relate to serious his- 
torical and critical study? It is, perhaps, not a question that the Bible 
itself would have recognized — or at least not in that form. Theology 
(talking about God) and prayer (talking to God) are seamlessly inter- 
woven in scripture, perhaps supremely in the Psalms, but in the 
New Testament also. A few pointers may be offered in conclusion. 
Frances Young has written recently of the homiletic imperative of our 
day as being the need to collapse the distance between the gospel and 
the present;** and she goes on to say that ‘The scriptures, like Christ, are 
in two natures — the flesh and inadequate human words both reveal 
and conceal the true Word of God. So exegesis is necessary; it has to be 
explanatory — but it also needs to be adventurous and exploratory.’4” 
lecture delivered in 1994, the German theologian Johannes Baptist Metz 
argued that ‘the language of prayer is not only more universal, but also 
more exciting and dramatic, much more rebellious and radical than the 
language of current theology’.*? Metz was reflecting on the forms of 


Ina 


4° By John Bell and Graham Maule; from Rejoice and Sing (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1991), 269; © The Iona Community/Wild Goose Publications. 

4* God’s Presence, 11. 

4 Ibid., 27. 

+ J, B. Metz, Diagnosen zur Zeit (Düsseldorf, 1994), 79-80; trans. Linda M. Maloney 
in Erich Zenger, A God of Vengeance? (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 
1996), 95. 
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prayer found in scripture, such as the great psalms of lament, the prayer 
of Job, Christ’s cry of pain from the cross and the urgent prayer 
(‘Maranatha’: ‘Come, Lord Jesus!’) with which the Bible closes (Rev 
22.20). To ‘pray the gospels’ has meant very different things to succes- 
sive generations of Christians; but among the many reasons why it is 
important to pray them, and not simply to study them, is precisely that, 
as Metz points out, such prayer is capable of having a transforming 
effect on those praying that study alone may not equal. For it is, as we 
have seen, the consistent experience of such people that praying with 
the gospels draws them from being spectators to being participants, 
allowing them to bring all of themselves, including their doubts and 
questions, into their prayer. It may only be in and through this kind of 
prayer that the purposes of the original gospel writers can be achieved.** 
Leslie Houlden put it like this: 


Theology (and only with loss of integrity can it now not be ‘critical’ 
in style and method) and prayer have a single responsibility to the 
truth of God, but discharge it differently. Undoubtedly, in our 
culture, for a variety of reasons, there is an inevitable difference of 
tone and atmosphere. It is trivial if that alone is felt to be daunting. 
There is also a hard task of doctrinal reconstruction, accepting new 
perspectives and patterns. In this task, theology and prayer should 
join forces, in the persons of those who see the need and are willing 
to work at it. It may take a deeply contemplated theology of the 
cross to make the moves required. And prayer itself may nerve 
theology’s arm, purify its spirit, and lead it profitably through its 
life-giving deaths.*5 


44 1A theology engaged with the prophets, the wisdom writings, the Psalms, and the 
Gospels will value questioning. One thinks of the medieval scholastic insistence on 
the quaestio and the dialectic of argument that culminated in the theology of 
Thomas Aquinas — a new tradition inculcating rigorous debate. Modern thinkers 
have often directed hostile questioning of extreme suspicion and scepticism against 
Christian faith from the outside, but it may be the insiders who have asked the most 
disturbing questions — Martin Luther, Soren Kierkegaard, or Donald MacKinnon. ... 
God's questioning, as in the prophets, Job, and Jesus, turns out to be more dangerous 
than any of those who try to explain God away, and it by no means excludes terrible 
doubt and wrestling with God. The wisdom of interrogation and dispute that is so 
vital to Christian theological existence includes dispute about and with God.’ David 
F. Ford, The Future of Christian Theology (Chichester: Wiley Blackwell, 2011), 77. 
J. L. Houlden, Backward into Light: The Passion and Resurrection of Jesus according 
to Matthew and Mark (London: SCM Press, 1987}, 78. 
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16 The Gospels Embodied: The Lives of 
Saints and Martyrs 
DAVID MATZKO MCCARTHY 


According to a stream of contemporary theology and biblical studies, 
the church’s most basic interpretation of scripture is its embodiment 
of faith in word and action." Certainly, literary, historical and other 
critical tools ought to bear on how the Bible is understood, but at its 
fundamental level, the truth of scripture is most fully grasped when 
lived out. Living faithfully and naming exemplary people — saints among 
us — are a wager that the world of scripture and its history of salvation 
extend through time. This chapter will focus on specific gospel texts as 
they are performed by particular persons whose embodied interpret- 
ations reflect the sense of the text for communities of Christians. This 
interplay of the gospel and saintly lives is organized by specific texts, 
moving through the themes of renunciation (Mt 19.21), kinship 
(Mt 12.50 and Mt 10.37), works of mercy (Mt 25.40) and reconciliation 
(Lk 23.34). Under the heading of each text, the chapter will tell the 
stories of saints, ancient, medieval and modern. 


RENUNCIATION: MATTHEW 19.21 


‘If you wish to be perfect, go, sell your possessions, and give the money 
to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; then come, follow me’ 
(Mt 19:21). In Athanasius’ Life of Antony, the verse presses upon 
Antony (d. 356) through what he understands as providential events. 
While on his way to church, he ponders the lives of the apostles and the 
accounts in the Acts of the Apostles, where people ‘had sold their 
possessions and brought the proceeds to lay at the apostles’ feet for 


* Stephen C. Barton, ‘New Testament Interpretation as Performance’, in Life Together: 
Family, Sexuality and Community in the New Testament and Today (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 2001), 223-50. 
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distribution to those in need’.* Antony enters the church precisely 
at the moment when Matthew 19.21 is read, and he understands that, 
through divine inspiration, the gospel has been read aloud specifically 
for him. Antony responds by ‘performing’ the text, by selling his posses- 
sions and seeking to live by the Spirit. He forges a monastic path into 
the desert, and in the desert he (i.e. his presence there} becomes a site 
where the power and compassion of God are revealed and conveyed. 

In Athanasius’ Life of Antony, the holy man’s ‘embodiment’ of 
holiness is the fundamental theme. Antony’s giving all for Christ is as 
much spiritual as material; each is the medium of the other. So deeply 
are the two connected that, in his temptations and spiritual struggles, he 
is depicted as exchanging blows with demons. When Antony succeeds 
in disciplining his body through fasting, keeping vigil night and day, 
and constant prayer, his spirit is strengthened. When his contest with 
the devil is virtually won and as his spirit is strengthened through 
austerities, his body is all the more beautiful in its countenance and 
dignified in its bearing. Even in death, ‘his body looked healthier than 
those glistening bodies which are pampered by baths and luxurious 
living’. 

Critical to Antony’s dispossession is his unwillingness to accept 
glory that is due to God alone. His strength of spirit is evident in his 
healing power, but as the wonders increase, he is increasingly vigilant 
against the temptations of pride. Like Christ, he heals the daughter of a 
military officer without seeing or touching her. In Antony’s case, how- 
ever, he refuses to see the girl because of his humility. Refusing to open 
the door to his cell, Antony sends the soldier and his daughter away: 
‘I too am mortal and share your weakness. But if you believe in Christ 
whose servant I am, go and pray to God according to your faith and your 
daughter will be healed.’* 

Likewise, Antony’s growing fame is always matched by his desire 
to be beyond notice and to give glory only to Christ. The recluse is 
constantly surrounded by would-be followers and by the sick and the 
lame. At the conclusion of his account, Athanasius instructs his monas- 
tic readers ‘that our Saviour Jesus Christ glorifies those who glorify 
Him and grants the nobility of fame to those who serve Him and who 


? ‘Life of Antony by Athanasius’, in Carolinne White, ed. and trans., Early Christian 
Lives (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1998), no. 2. 

3 Ibid., no. 93/60. 

+ Ibid., no. 48/24. 
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not only long for the kingdom of heaven but also wish to lead a life of 
withdrawal in the remote mountain places’. 

Earlier in the Life of Antony, Athanasius includes a lengthy speech 
where Antony provides a rule for desert monasticism and instructions 
on the Christian life. He counsels monks to be vigilant against pride in 
their dispossession. He counsels dispossession for all. He points out that 
what is given up in this world is slight compared with what we will 
receive, for ‘the whole earth, compared to the infinity of the heavens, is 
small and limited’. We ought to live for God and to seek after what leads 
to eternal life, ‘namely wisdom, chastity, justice, virtue, an ever watch- 
ful mind, care of the poor, firm faith in Christ, a mind that can control 
anger, hospitality’. For Antony, purity of heart begins when we live 
without fear and no longer cling to earthly possessions, both material 
and spiritual. 

With Francis of Assisi (d. 1226) and Clare of Assisi (d. 1253), dispos- 
session becomes the way of following Christ, not only in order to direct 
the mind and soul to God, but also to imitate Christ, who empties 
himself in obedience to the Father and for our sake (Phil 2.6-11). 
Christ takes on material poverty and takes a share in human suffering, 
so that we may be lifted up with him. According to Clare, the Lord, ‘on 
coming into the Virgin’s womb, chose to appear despised, needy, and 
poor in this world, so that people who were in utter poverty and want 
and in absolute need of heavenly nourishment might become rich 
in Him by possessing the kingdom of heaven’.’ Both Francis and Clare 
develop a rule for their communities in which literal observance of 
Matthew 19.21 provides entry into communal life and is the first step 
of the Franciscan way. 

Clare connects the way of poverty with the blessings of Matthew 
5.13: ‘O holy poverty / to those who possess and desire you / God 
promises the kingdom of heaven / and offers, indeed, eternal glory and 
blessed life! According to the rule of Clare, the requirements of pov- 
erty are strict for the cloistered community of women, who are called 
to take joy in it. While sharing Christ’s poverty, they are called also to 
share his humility and love. They are called to ‘be on their guard against 
all pride, vainglory, envy, greed, worldly care and anxiety, distraction 


5 Ibid., no. 94/62. 

6 Ibid., no. 17/17. 

7 Clare, ‘The First Letter to Blessed Agnes of Prague’, in Regis J. Armstrong, OFM Cap., 
and Ignatius C. Brady, OFM, eds. and trans., Francis and Clare: The Complete Works 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1982), 192. 

8 Ibid. 
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and murmuring, dissention and division ... [and] to preserve among 
themselves the unity of mutual love, which is the bond of perfection’.? 
They are to be the splendid reflection of Jesus Christ.*° 

Like Antony, Charles de Foucauld (d. 1916) seeks the solitude of the 
desert, but, unlike the ancient holy man, Charles receives no fame or 
followers before he is murdered in 1916 by Algerian rebels. Foucauld 
dies poor, but not without joy and consolation. ‘Don’t be anxious at 
my solitude’, he writes from the Sahara to a friend in 1906. ‘I have the 
Blessed Sacrament, the best of friends... I have the Blessed Virgin and 
all the Saints.’** ‘Does my presence do any good here?’ he asks. Again he 
holds fast to the Eucharist. ‘Jesus cannot be in any place without radiat- 
ing.’ A few hours before his death, he explains that ‘our effacement is 
the most powerful means we have of uniting ourselves to Jesus and 
doing good to souls ... When one can suffer and love at the same time 
one can do much, it is the utmost one can do in this world.’** 

Renunciation of possessions, both inner and outer, is the leitmotif 
of Charles de Foucauld’s life. He is born in 1858 as the heir of an 
aristocratic French family and pursues what comes to be a brief but 
promising military career. Afterwards, he finds work on geographical 
expeditions in North Africa and, through his contact with devout 
Muslims, is drawn back to his own Catholic faith. In 1886 Foucauld’s 
road to the desert begins with his return to the Mass with a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, then with his entrance into community as a Trappist 
and later as a servant among the Poor Clares in Nazareth.*? 

By 1897 he has come to the realization that Jesus Christ’s words of 
good news were first of all shown through his actions, particularly by 
taking on poverty and drawing near to common labourers and the 
poor. He follows Jesus with Matthew 10.24 in mind: the slave is not 
above his master. While on retreat a few years later, he writes, ‘The 
desire to possess nothing but him cries out: detachment. His words 
cry out: detachment. His example cries out: detachment. His will cries 
out: detachment. I must resolve to see, unceasingly, Jesus in myself, 
dwelling within me with his Father.’** 


° ‘The Rule of Saint Clare’, in ibid., 222. 

‘The Fourth Letter to Blessed Agnes of Prague’, in ibid., 204. 

Charles de Foucauld, Meditations of a Hermit, trans. Charlotte Balfour (London: 
Burns & Oates, 1981), 176. 

12 Ibid., 184. 

Robert Ellsberg, ‘Charles de Foucauld’, in Susan Bergman, ed., Martyrs (San 
Francisco: HarperCollins, 1996), 285-98. 

Foucauld, Meditations of a Hermit, 164. 
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Through his life, Foucauld pursues a connection between the themes 
of Matthew 19.21 and Matthew 25.40. Believing the gospel, ‘that any- 
thing done for one of these little ones is done for [Christ]', Charles expects 
that he, like anyone who seeks Christ, should ‘lose no time in becoming 
quite poor to alleviate all the wretchedness within his power’.™ Sharing 
life with the poor and sharing their abandonment by the world are, 
for Charles, like crying out the gospel ‘from the housetop of one’s life’.*® 
‘The man who receives Your words with faith: “If you wish to be perfect, 
go and sell what you own and give the money to the poor” ... will lose no 
time in becoming quite poor... My God, I can’t be rich, live in comfort, 
enjoy my wealth, while You were poor, harassed, living painfully by 
manual work, I just couldn’t... I can’t love like that.’*” 

In the French colony of Algeria, Charles lives beside his Arab 
neighbours, not to convert, but to offer the presence of Christ in their 
midst."® He is finally killed by rebels because he is a symbol and repre- 
sentative of French rule in the land. Charles certainly was a French 
national, but his death can be understood as a dispossession of the rights 
of colonial rule — his final act of renunciation, material poverty and 
poverty of spirit. 


TRUE KINSHIP: MATTHEW 12.50 AND 10.37 


‘For whoever does the will of my heavenly Father is my brother, and 
sister, and mother’ (Mt 12.50). To leave brother, sister and mother, 
and to live apart from one’s place in the ancient household, is among 
the radical demands of Jesus upon those who would follow him (cf. Mk 
10.29-30)}. In the tradition, the renunciation of family is connected to 
Matthew 19.12, that is, making oneself a eunuch ‘for the sake of the 
kingdom of heaven’. Origen (d. c. 250), the renowned theologian of 
the third century, is infamous for his literal embodiment of Matthew 
19.12, making himself a eunuch for the kingdom through castration. 
Although Origen is unusual in this regard, many Christians in the third 
and fourth centuries do take up Jesus’ radical demands by adopting 
the life of virginity. For many, virginity is not merely a discipline of 
sexual desire; even more it is a form of renunciation that involves an 


15 A Little Brother of Jesus, Silent Pilgrimage to God: The Spirituality of Charles de 
Foucauld, trans. Jeremy Moiser (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1974), 76. 

16 Tbid., 41. 

17 Ibid., 76-77. 

18 Ellsberg, ‘Charles de Foucauld’, 292. 
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alternative vision of common life. A reconfiguration of social life is 
possible, and indeed required, when one attempts to live apart from 
the typical economic and social functions of marriage and family. 

At the beginning of the fifth century, Augustine looks to highlight 
the superiority of virginity by developing the theme of spiritual kinship 
in Christ, not over against, but over and above physical ties of inherit- 
able affinity. Late in the fourth century, a monk named Jovinian had 
set off a controversy in Rome by arguing that marriage is a state of life 
equal in holiness to virginity. In his Against Jovinian, Jerome argues for 
the superiority of virginity without much subtlety and, in the process, 
seems to denigrate marriage. Augustine, in his treatises The Good of 
Marriage and Holy Virginity, navigates between what he sees as these 
two extremes. Against the views of Jovinian, he argues for the biblical 
and theological superiority of virginity. However, he also argues for the 
good of marriage on its own terms, for its steadfast fidelity, fellowship, 
procreative character and function in guiding desire, over against those 
who claim that sex and marriage are evils.*° 

For Augustine, virginity is understood not as the rejection of sex 
or the body as evil, but in terms of his theological hierarchy of spirit 
over matter, of spiritual unity and regeneration over physical union and 
procreation. The spirit does not cast off the body but includes it and 
orders it to what is higher, namely to God. According to Augustine, ‘the 
church is a virgin betrothed to the one man Christ (2 Cor 11.2)’, and, if 
so, ‘what great honour is due to those of its members who preserve even 
in their bodies what the whole Church preserves by faith, in imitation 
of the mother of its spouse and Lord’.*° Here Augustine turns not to 
Matthew 19.12 but to Matthew 12.50. When Christ asks, ‘“Who is 
my mother? Who are my brothers?” what was he teaching us other than 
to value spiritual family more highly than relationship by birth, and that 
what makes people blessed is not being close to upright and holy 
persons by blood relationship, but being united with them by obeying 
and imitating their doctrine and way of life?" 

Augustine’s own life represents the aspirations of this spiritual 
unity. As a young man with ambition, he knows that he must marry 
well. In Roman society, he must marry into a noble family in order to 
advance beyond the status of his birth. To secure such a marriage, he 


19 The Works of Saint Augustine, vol. I/9: Marriage and Virginity, trans. Ray Kearney, 
ed. David G. Hunter (Hyde Park, NY: New City Press, 1999), 29-32, 65-67. 

°° Augustine, Holy Virginity, in ibid., no. 2. 

21 Ibid., no. 3. 
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takes a common course for upwardly mobile members of the empire. 
Until such time as he can gain some distinction and, through his 
reputation, can secure a proper wife, he takes on a concubine, with 
whom he has a son. In doing so, he is following a respectable route to 
a good marriage. When he is finally betrothed to a girl of ‘suitable wealth 
and social standing’, Augustine dismisses his faithful concubine, never 
to see her again. 

After his conversion to Christianity, Augustine remembers that day 
as a great moral failure, when he disowned a woman who was a true 
wife for the sake of another of greater usefulness.*” Augustine ultim- 
ately dissolves the betrothal and, in disavowing marriage, deliberately 
gives up a distinguished place in Roman social life. It is clear that the 
alternative to marriage is not celibacy per se, but a social alternative 
to the Roman household, that is, the circle of Augustine’s particular 
friendships and the richness of shared life that is available to them 
on the periphery of Roman social institutions. Throughout his adult 
life, he struggles with, lives out and writes eloquently about the love 
and society of good friends.”? As bishop, he dedicates himself to com- 
munity with his clergy in Hippo, in a shared life of service and evangel- 
ical poverty. As a Christian, he lives for the unity of the church.”* 

The ancient and medieval household imposes restrictions primarily 
on the public roles of women, so that stories of the virgin saint often 
focus on her rejection of marriage, not only because of the intensity of 
her faith, but also for the sake of her calling in the world. Agnes (d. 304) 
and Catherine of Siena (d. 1380) are representatives of this tradition. 
Ambrose (d. 397) writes of Agnes’s noble birth and astounding beauty, 
which enchant the son of a Roman prefect. She rejects his desire 
for betrothal because, she claims, she is already betrothed to one far 
greater in all respects. It is Christ. The young man offers her riches and 
honour, but she continues to refuse. As a consequence, his father, a 
Roman prefect, pressurizes Agnes. When she resists, he confines her to 
a brothel and gives his son opportunity to defile her. She resists. She is 
protected by God and eventually suffers a martyr’s death. She lays aside 
her noble birth and the expectations of society. Like the church, she 
gives birth to children through the Spirit.*> Her virginity is of a piece 


Ibid., no. 5; also see Augustine’s Confessions, 6.13-15. 

*3 Marie Aquinas McNamara, OP, Friends and Friendship for Saint Augustine (Staten 
Island, NY: Society of St Paul, 1964). 

24 Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), 

212-25, 408-I0. 

St Ambrose, De virginibus, Patrologia Latina 16 (Paris: J. P. Migne, 1845), no. 31. 
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with an alternative social order, with the kingship of Christ over against 
the powers of the world, and after her death this alternative is sustained 
at her shrine, where her status as virgin allows unrestricted intimacy 
with the faithful. Men and women come to her shrine calling her 
mother, sister and wife.”° 

Like Agnes, Catherine of Siena resists marriage and her social sta- 
tion in the household, but, unlike Agnes, she is pressurized to marry not 
by the pagan powers, but by her own family. As virgin, Catherine 
embodies an unqualified dedication to God and an alternative configur- 
ation of kinship, and, as a citizen of Christendom, she renews and 
enlivens her own family’s faith by resisting marriage and establishing 
a spiritual family. Once a spiritual family is established (a real commu- 
nity around her), members of her inherited family are integrated 
into her relations of faith. In Holy Virginity, Augustine points to this 
pattern in Mary’s relation to Jesus. Here again, he cites Matthew 12.50. 
Mary’s relation to Christ, as his mother, is brought into existence 
through her conformity to the will of the Father. Her spiritual mother- 
hood is anterior to her corporeal maternity. In 1967 Pope Paul VI 
appealed to the same theme and cited Matthew 12.50 in his description 
of Mary as a model of faith in her assent to God’s will and as mother to 
us all in the spiritual family of the church.”’ 

Likewise, for Catherine, virginity is the medium of her kinship with 
Christ. After about three years of suffering harassment at home, her 
patient endurance brings her father round. She is allowed to disavow 
marriage, to take the habit of a Dominican tertiary and to set out on a 
path of solitude, prayer and self-mortification. Following a few years of 
seclusion in her room, she receives a vision of her betrothal to Christ. 
Through the vision, she is called to work for Christ in the world. 
Catherine’s love of Christ, the same love which once led her to a private 
cell, is now expressed in her Christ-like love for her neighbours, whom 
she sees as Christ’s surrogates (Mt 25.40).7* 

As a third-order Dominican, Catherine sets out to care for the poor 
and to nurse the sick. She becomes a prominent public figure as well — 
an agent of social, civic and ecclesiological unity. She counsels political 
leaders in Pisa, Florence and Siena and is the arbitrator of their disputes. 
She is known as a peacemaker (although she preaches a crusade}. She is 


26 The Golden Legend, 1.101-04. 

27 Paul VI, Signum magnum (13 May 1967), in The Pope Speaks, 12:3 (1967), 278-86. 

28 Catherine of Siena, The Dialogue, trans. Susanne Noffke, OP (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1980), nos. 64, 148. 
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remembered for intervening for Urban VI among rival claimants to the 
papacy, and for her efforts to reform the church. Her close followers — 
married and single, male and female, peers and elders (including several 
Dominicans) — call her ‘mother’. 

Catherine is remembered for establishing familial unity in Christ. 
‘That which she was to her disciples — teacher, mother, friend, coun- 
selor — Jesus was to her... Her followers fed upon her wisdom, warmed 
themselves at her love; they lived in her as in a living host offered for 
the love of men.’”? This description is a hagiographical flourish, but 
it makes clear that the virgin saint is a site for an alternative society, 
outside the household and its constraints within the civic order. ‘For 
whoever does the will of my heavenly Father is my brother, and sister, 
and mother’ (Mt 12.50). 

During the summer of 1943, mother, wife and three daughters are at 
the front of Franz Jagerstatter’s mind as he awaits trial and execution. 
Shortly before Jagerstatter is beheaded as an enemy of the state, 
he defends his refusal to co-operate with the Nazi war effort against 
accusations by neighbours and countrymen in his Austrian town of 
St Radegund. Franz is accused by fellow Austrians of being selfish and 
irresponsible. Some men of his town share his animosity towards the 
National Socialists, but they will fight for Austria. Many share his 
conviction that Nazi aggression throughout Europe is unjust. But they 
will not shame their families and country. Franz, in contrast, refuses to 
co-operate with what he sees as an evil regime. He believes that being a 
Nazi and being a Catholic are absolutely incompatible and that joining 
with the cause of the Third Reich is an offence against God. Jagerstatter 
is accused by his neighbours in St Radegund of being self-centred, 
of shaming his family and his country for the sake of ‘a troubled mind’. 
His family will suffer for his scruples. After he is gone, they will receive 
harsh treatment from Nazis and scorn from fellow Austrians. 

In response to accusations of irresponsibility towards family and 
country, Franz makes reference to Matthew 10.37 and 10.28. He takes 
issue with the implication that his obligations to his wife and children 
might supersede his obligations to God. A father and husband who 
supports a family is not ‘free to offend God by lying (not to mention 


all the other things he would be called upon to do)’.*° Franz, of course, 


29 Igino Giordani, Catherine of Siena: Fire and Blood, trans. Thomas J. Tobin 
(Milwaukee, WI: Bruce Publishing, 1959), 111. 

3° ‘The Jagerstatter Documents’, in Gordon Zahn, In Solitary Witness: The Life and 
Death of Franz Jagerstdtter (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964), 204. 
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feels the weight of separation from his loved ones, and he worries for 
their future. Nonetheless, ‘did not Christ Himself say: “He who loves 
father, mother, or children more than Me is not deserving of My love”? 
Or, “Fear not those who can kill the body but not the soul; rather fear 
much more those who seek to destroy body and soul in hell?”’3* 
Jagerstatter interprets both passages in terms of the kingship of Christ. 
‘Christ, too, demands a public confession of our faith, just as the Führer, 
Adolf Hitler, does from his followers.’>* 

In his embodiment of Matthew 10.28 and 10.37, Franz Jagerstatter 
shares a kinship with Augustine, Agnes and Catherine. He holds that 
inheritable bonds of family are secondary to relationships founded in 
Christ; true kinship is founded on following God’s will and way in the 
world. In Matthew ro, Jesus sends the twelve disciples out to announce 
the coming of God’s kingdom — without gold or silver, extra tunic, or 
sandals or staff — ‘like sheep in the midst of wolves’ (Mt 10.5—16). Jesus 
tells the disciples that he will set a man against his father and a daughter 
against her mother (Mt 10.35). In this regard, the virgins and celibate 
(Agnes, Catherine, Augustine) perform acts of dispossession and distinc- 
tion from dominant social structures like the household. In these 
cases, renunciation of ancestral and inheritable ties is the beginning of 
God’s reconstitution of family. ‘For whoever does the will of my heav- 
enly Father is my brother, and sister, and mother’ (Mt 12.50). 


WORKS OF MERCY: MATTHEW 25.40 


‘Truly I tell you, just as you did it to one of the least of these my 
brothers, you did it to me’ (Mt 25.40). ‘The judgement of the nations’ 
in Matthew 25.31-46 is the basis for a long-standing tradition of 
Christian practice. The parable is interpreted to mean that our true 
relationship to Christ is revealed in our care for and unity with the 
hungry, thirsty, naked, sick and imprisoned. Martin of Tours (d. 397), for 
example, is remembered because of his life-changing encounter with 
Christ in the poor. In Sulpicius Severus’ account of his life, Martin’s 
performance of Matthew 25.40 serves as a benchmark for entering into 
the Christian life, and as the context for Christ’s summons to the saint. 

Pressed into military service by his father and by Rome, Martin was 
a reluctant soldier, and he took ‘refuge in the church against his parents’ 
wishes and demanded to be made a catechumen’. Sulpicius Severus 


31 Ibid. 
32 Ibid., 191. 
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notes that even before he became a candidate for baptism, ‘he supported 
those in trouble, he brought help to the wretched, he fed the poor, he 
clothed the naked and kept nothing of his military salary for himself 
apart from what he needed for food each day’.*? On a cold winter day, 
Martin encounters a naked beggar. He recognizes the encounter as 
providential, like Antony of Egypt, who hears the reading of Matthew 
19.21 as an unambiguous message specifically to him. Martin, ‘who was 
filled with God’s grace, understood that this man had been reserved for 
him’. Having nothing with him except his own military cloak, Martin 
cuts it in two and gives half to the beggar. That night, Martin entertains 
Christ in a dream. He discovers that ‘[Christ] Himself was clothed in the 
person of this beggar. He was recalling his own words (for He had once 
said, “As often as you do this to one of the least, you have done it to 
me”).’34 As a result of this experience, Martin is impelled to witness 
to Caesar: ‘Up till now I have fought for you; allow me now to fight for 
God... I am a soldier of Christ.” 

Encountering Christ in the poor is a prominent theme among the 
saints, and two twentieth-century practitioners, Dorothy Day (d. 1980) 
and Teresa of Calcutta (d. 1997), have embodied Matthew 25.40 in our 
time. For each, Jesus Christ is not merely represented by the poor, sick 
and imprisoned, but simply is the hungry, thirsty, ill and forgotten. 
Dorothy and Teresa each undertake a life with the poor with deep faith, 
patience and hope. Eucharistic devotion plays a central role for each. For 
them, the centuries since Jesus’ crucifixion in Jerusalem are not a 
barrier to our relationship to him. Christ is present now, and, with this 
immediacy, Matthew 25.40 suggests not grand gestures but simple acts 
that are likely to go unnoticed, except by those whom we touch. In 
1948 Mother Teresa performs a simple act by setting out into the 
streets of Calcutta in a simple white sari.’ She encounters Jesus 
‘in the distressing disguise of the poor’, and with them she finds a life 
of joy, a profound happiness in the presence of Christ.*” Many follow her 
along the way, and by her death in 1997 her Missionaries of Charity care 
for the poor across the world. 


33 ‘Life of Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus’, in White, ed. and trans., Early 
Christian Lives, no. ILI. 

34 Tbid. 

35 Tbid. 

36 Robert Ellsberg, All Saints: Daily Reflections on Saints, Prophets, and Witnesses for 
Our Time (New York: Crossroad, 1997), 393. 

37 Mother Teresa of Calcutta, My Life for the Poor, ed. José Luis Gonzalez-Balado and 
Janet N. Playfoot (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1985), 20, 28, 92. 
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At the age of thirty-four (in 1932), Dorothy Day is a freelance 
journalist, a veteran radical and a recent convert to the Christian faith. 
In December of that year, she meets Peter Maurin, a peripatetic (i.e. 
homeless) theologian and social critic, who soon becomes her inspir- 
ation and guide. Side by side with Maurin, Day develops a vision of 
social life which puts Christian pacifism and the dignity of every person 
at the centre of just economic and political practices. In 1940 Day 
writes, ‘The vision is this. We are working for “a new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein justice dwelleth.” We are trying to say with action, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” We are working for a 
Christian social order.’3* 

On 1 May 1933 Dorothy and Peter take their newly printed Catholic 
Worker newspaper to the streets of New York City. The paper soon 
becomes Day’s medium for promoting voluntary poverty, compassion 
for one’s neighbour and love of one’s enemy, for denouncing poverty, 
injustice and war, and for spelling out the details of ‘practising the 
presence of God’ through spiritual and corporal works of mercy.*® 
Day, Maurin and others share life with the poor. Day and her friends 
offer bread and soup to the unemployed and poor of the city; she and her 
brother open up their own flat to homeless men, and they find funds to 
rent more flats for men and women. They begin to have public discus- 
sions for the ‘clarification of thought’, and they apply their philosophy 
and faith to ventures in communal farming. They depend entirely upon 
donations, their own unpaid labour and the work of volunteers; they 
live precariously from day to day. They live literally as neighbours to 
‘the least of these’. 

At the centre of Day’s life are faith and her desire for unity with 
Christ. In 1953 she would look back and remark: ‘I condemn poverty 
and I advocate it; poverty is simple and complex at once; it is a social 
'4° For Day, poverty 
is not, first of all, a grand political strategy, but a matter of ‘the little 
way’ where we join in community with Christ and ‘the least of these’ 
through the simple matters of everyday life. Poverty is a consequence of 
day-to-day struggles of faithfulness. Matthew 25.40 and the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt 5-7) are central to this little way. 


phenomenon and a personal matter. It is a paradox. 


38 Dorothy Day, By Little and by Little: The Selected Writings of Dorothy Day, ed. 
Robert Ellsberg (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1984), 91. 
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The Spiritual Works of Mercy are: to admonish the sinner, to 
instruct the ignorant, to counsel the doubtful, to comfort the 
sorrowful, to bear wrongs patiently, to forgive all injuries, and to 
pray for the living and the dead. The Corporal Works are to feed 
the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to 
ransom the captive, to harbor the harborless, to visit the sick, and 
to bury the dead.** 


Day does not romanticize ‘the poor’. They have ‘no halos already 
glowing round their heads’, and ‘if we hadn’t got Christ’s own words 
for it, it would seem raving lunacy to believe that if I offer a bed and food 
and hospitality to some man or woman or child, I am replaying the part 
of Lazarus or Martha or Mary, and that my guest is Christ’.+ 

Matthew 25.40 unveils all our apprehensions and wonder in receiv- 
ing Christ. Dorothy Day embodies this gospel truth: in hospitality to the 
poor, we make room for Christ, and the great risk and promise of 
entertaining Christ is that we will become like him too. 


RECONCILIATION: LUKE 23.34 


‘Then Jesus said, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do” (Lk 23.34). Following in the way of Jesus, martyrdom is a reconciling 
death. While men and women stand defenceless before their accusers, 
the promise of Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection is confirmed. The 
power of God in Christ is proclaimed over against the powers of 
the world, and in this clash of authority there is a repetition of Jesus’ 
way to the cross. 

In traditional martyrology, the saint suffers, but stands firm (some- 
times impervious to blows and torments). The saint accepts suffering 
and death, not as a victim, but as the one who initiates the action — 
armed with faith and with God’s promises of communion. In the very 
act of martyrdom and in the acting-out of Christ’s own death, there is a 
foretaste of union with him. The authorities of the world are vanquished 
at the very moment when they seem most effective in their power to 
impose death. Their power to divide life and death is overcome. 

In Acts 6.8-8.2, Stephen, like Jesus, is charged with making pro- 
nouncements against the temple, and like Jesus, he forgives his accusers 
at the moment of his death. Stephen is no passive victim. He levels his 


41 Ibid., 98. 
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own charge against his judges: ‘Which of the prophets did your ancestors 
not persecute? They have killed those who foretold the coming of the 
Righteous One, and now you have become his betrayers and murderers’ 
(7.52). The judges are enraged, but Stephen sees the heavens open and 
‘the Son of Man standing at the right hand of God’ (7.56). They drag him 
out to be stoned, and he asks the Lord to receive his spirit. His last 
words are reserved for the forgiveness of his executioners: ‘Lord, do not 
hold this sin against them’ (7.60). In traditional stories of martyrs, the 
drama does not end with the believer’s death. After Stephen’s death, 
Saul is introduced as a consenting witness to the stoning. It is noted that 
a general persecution ensues, and ‘all except the apostles were scattered 
throughout the countryside...’ (8.1). While ‘devout men buried Stephen 
and made loud lamentation over him’, those scattered give testimony 
throughout the land. In effect, the scattering inflicted by his accusers 
becomes an opportunity for a wider gathering into Christ. 

Similar themes are present in The Martyrdom of Polycarp (c. 155). 
The author of the account discerns providence in Polycarp’s persecution 
and death, ‘in order that the Lord might show us once again a martyr- 
dom which is in accord with the gospel’.*? Polycarp’s imitation of 
Christ’s way to death serves as a witness, so that ‘we too might be 
imitators of him .... For it is the mark of true and steadfast love to 
desire not only that oneself be saved, but all the brothers as well.’4+ 
Polycarp does not seek to be a martyr, but neither does he resist it. The 
authorities set out to find him, but upon the urging of others, he flees. 
When found, he offers himself willingly. When his captors come to 
arrest him, he graciously offers them a meal and a place at his table. 
The soldiers who are now his guests keep watch as Polycarp prays 
unceasingly for two hours. His actions bear witness to his faith, and 
his martyrdom bears witness to Christ. 

Before the magistrate, Polycarp refuses to swear an oath to Caesar 
and professes the kingship of Christ: ‘For eighty-six years I have been his 
servant, and he has done me no wrong. How can I blaspheme my King 
who saved me?’*> Polycarp is filled with God’s gifts of courage and joy. 
Threatened with burning, he announces an all-consuming fire of the 
coming judgement. Polycarp stands confident as kindling and wood are 


43 The Martyrdom of Polycarp, in J.B. Lightfoot and J. R. Harmer, trans., The Apostolic 
Fathers, 2nd ed., rev. Michael W. Holmes (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 
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piled around him, and he refuses to be nailed, ‘for he who enables me to 
endure the fire will also enable me to remain on the pyre without 
moving, even without the sense of security which you get from the 
nails’.4° Instead, he is bound with his hands behind him, ‘like a splendid 
ram’. Polycarp prays. He gives glory to God and thanksgiving for his 
place among the martyrs and for the coming resurrection in Christ. As 
Polycarp says his final ‘Amen’, the fire is lit. 

The fire, however, does not bring the end. The story of the martyr 
continues through the miraculous preservation of Polycarp’s body and a 
burning desire of the faithful ‘to have fellowship with his holy flesh’.*’ 
The body is the medium of holiness and unity in Christ. The fire around 
Polycarp takes ‘the shape of an arch, like the sail of a ship filled by the 
wind’. The martyr’s body is sheltered in the middle and does not burn 
like flesh, but ‘like bread baking or like gold and silver being refined in 
a furnace’. The smell is sweet, ‘as if it were the scent of incense or 
some other precious spice’.** Polycarp’s accusers conspire to destroy his 
corpse, but after his body is submitted to cremation his bones remain. 
They are gathered up by the faithful, for they ‘are more valuable than 
precious stones and finer than refined gold’. The bones become a site of 
gathering and ‘commemoration of those who have already fought in 
the contest, and for the training and preparation of those who will do 
so in the future’.*° The martyr is an embodiment of the church’s unity 
in Christ and with Christ's redemption for the world. 

The remembrance of twentieth-century martyrs reinforces and 
extends the theme of redemption. For instance, Maximilian Kolbe 
(d. 1941), a Franciscan Pole, is remembered for taking the place of a 
fellow prisoner who was being sent to a starvation bunker at Auschwitz. 
Edith Stein (Teresa Benedicta of the Cross, d. 1942) is also remembered 
for her death in Auschwitz. But, as a Carmelite and a Jew, her canoniza- 
tion as martyr has provoked controversy. Many believe that the 
Holocaust is being co-opted by the church. It is true that Stein under- 
stands her death as a Jew in terms of the redemptive solidarity of 
the cross. She accepts her arrest and imprisonment as an evil that she 
suffers with the Jewish people, from which her own baptism ought not 
to exempt her.*° At the time of her arrest in 1942, she is in the process 
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of completing her study of St John of the Cross, titled The Science of the 
Cross. The work reflects Stein’s faith and self-understanding. ‘The per- 
fection of one’s own being, union with God and work for the union of 
others with God and the perfection of their being are all inseparably 
united. The Cross gives access to all this, but the preaching of the Cross 
would be vain if it were not the expression of a life of union with Christ 
crucified.’>* 

On 4 April 1968, while standing on a hotel balcony in Memphis, 
Tennessee, Martin Luther King, Jr is shot and killed. The first attempt 
on his life is made much earlier, in January 1956, when a bomb is 
thrown at his parsonage in Montgomery, Alabama. In Montgomery, 
King is the pastor of Dexter Avenue Baptist Church and leader of the 
now famous bus boycott, the first in a series of campaigns led by King 
to challenge and overturn systems of racial discrimination in the United 
States. Outside his home, King meets a crowd of friends and church 
members, who are angry at violence directed at King. As he later recalls, 
he ‘realized that many people were armed. Nonviolent resistance was 
on the verge of being transformed into violence.’** From his porch, he 
calms the crowd. ‘We are not advocating violence. We want to love our 
enemies. I want you to love our enemies. Be good to them. Love them 
and let them know you love them.’>3 During the Montgomery boycott, 
King gains a clear view of the purposes and goals of the movement. ‘This 
is not a war between the white and the Negro but a conflict between 
justice and injustice. This is bigger than the Negro race revolting against 
the white. We are seeking to improve not the Negro of Montgomery but 
the whole of Montgomery.’>* 

In 1968 the message is the same. He is in Memphis to support 
striking sanitation workers. In the years before, he has challenged 
not only legal segregation, but also discriminatory voting laws and 
economic injustices. He has denounced the United States’ war in 
Vietnam. He has been threatened and arrested many times. On 3 April 
1968, the day before his assassination, he gives his prescient ‘I’ve been 
to the mountain top’ speech. In the speech, he encourages those assem- 
bled. ‘We’ve got to give ourselves to this struggle until the end... Be 


`! Edith Stein, The Science of the Cross: A Study of St John of the Cross, ed. Lucy 
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concerned about your brother. You may not be on strike, but either we 
go up together or we go down together. Let us develop a kind of danger- 
ous unselfishness.’*> 

Through his life, Dr King has put this message into practice. In a 
sermon, ‘Love in Action’, he attends to Jesus’ words in Luke 23.34, 
‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.’°° He begins by 
noting the consistency between Jesus’ words and actions. On the cross, 
Jesus’ prayer of forgiveness is an embodiment of Matthew 5.38-48. Jesus 
‘admonished his followers to love their enemies and to pray for them 
that despitefully used them... Their lives had been conditioned to seek 
redress in the time-honored tradition of retaliation.’ According to 
King, Jesus’ prayer offers us a contrast to the dominant social order. 
Jesus ‘did not overcome evil with evil. He overcame evil with good. 
Although crucified by hate, he responded with aggressive love.’5® 

After developing forgiveness as a ‘habit’ and ‘structure of being’, 
King’s sermon turns to the nature of intellectual and spiritual blindness 
(i.e. ‘for they know not what they do’). He holds that moral blindness is 
‘a structured part of the culture’ that shows its effects as respectable 
citizens cry, ‘Crucify him’ or look to war as ‘the answer to the problems 
of the world’.5? Good and respectable citizens have perpetuated slavery 
and racial segregation in America. Religion, law, science and philosophy 
have been twisted ‘to give sanction to the doctrine of white suprem- 
acy’.°° In this regard, the cross is a higher law and greater wisdom. King 
points out that millions of African Americans ‘have been crucified by 
conscientious blindness’. He proposes what is almost unthinkable, that 
‘with Jesus on the cross, we must look lovingly at our oppressors and 
say, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.’”’°" 

For King, this embodiment of Jesus’ words is the witness that works 
against intellectual and spiritual blindness. It is ‘apparent that sincerity 
and conscientiousness in themselves are not enough’.®? Military power 
and scientific discovery will not open our eyes and turn us around. We 
need the light that comes into the world through God in Christ and 
his way to the cross. Christ crucified is ‘love conquering hate’ and ‘light 
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overcoming darkness’. ‘A voice crying through the vista of time calls 
men to walk in the light... “This is the condemnation”, says John, 
“that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light.”’°3 King concludes. ‘As I behold the uplifted cross I am reminded 
not only of the unlimited power of God, but also of the sordid weakness 
of man... I am reminded not only of Christ at his best, but of man at 
his worst.“ Through his life and his death, Martin Luther King, Jr 
embodies the vision and desire to share God’s way of love and right- 
eousness. He does so until he dies a martyr’s death, which sustains 
Jesus’ prayer of reconciliation: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.’ 


CONCLUSION 


The martyrs and saints interpret the gospels through action. They seek 
to be transformed by a new way of living and to live in God’s light. The 
saints attempt to show God’s mercy towards their neighbours and to 
live out bonds of human kinship in God. They thirst for righteousness, 
and desire to be peacemakers and faithful children of God. When faith- 
ful people interpret texts through a ‘performance’, when the biblical 
word is lived out, when people become means for us to see the ways of 
God, we call these people saints. The practice of naming saints suggests 
that our interpretations of the gospels are not finished until they are 
embodied in practice as well. 
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17 Living the Gospels: Morality and Politics 
SCOTT BADER-SAYE 


Any moral or political interpretation of the gospels needs to begin with 
the acknowledgement that the current categories of ‘morals’ and ‘polit- 
ics’ do not map neatly onto the ancient world.* Unlike the modern 
western separation of church and state and the distinction between 
public and private spheres, the Judaism of Jesus’ day did not see a gap 
between religion and politics or between piety and ethics. As E. P. 
Sanders notes, ‘The most striking point about Jewish law is that it 
brings the entirety of life, including civil and domestic practices, under 
the authority of God. ... “Religion” in Judaism was not only festivals 
and sacrifices, as it was in most of the Graeco-Roman world, but rather 
encompassed all of life.’ 

Likewise, the modern categories of ‘morals’ and ‘politics’ do not 
map neatly onto the gospels. If readers were to focus only on aspects 
of the stories that seemed explicitly moral or political, they would miss 
much of what the gospels have to say about living well and shaping a 
common life. As Richard Hays observes, 


To be sure, the Gospels — especially Matthew — do contain stories 
that represent Jesus as a moral teacher, but the moral meaning of 
the Gospels cannot be limited to these explicitly didactic passages. 
Stories form our values and moral sensibilities in more indirect and 
complicated ways, teaching us how to see the world, what to fear, 
and what to hope for; stories offer us nuanced models of behavior 


H 
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both wise and foolish, courageous and cowardly, faithful and 
faithless. ... Consequently, the ethical significance of each Gospel 
must be discerned from the shape of the story as a whole.’ 


The moral and political import of the gospels does not begin or end with 
explicit moral advice but rather arises from the overall pattern of the 
narratives. The story as a whole functions to make Jesus’ teaching 
intelligible. One cannot, for instance, know either the possibility or 
the difficulty of Jesus’ call to ‘turn the other cheek’ until one has read 
to the end of the story and witnessed his own self-giving on the cross, 
and one can hardly imagine following this path unless one reads further 
still and hears the good news of resurrection and Christ’s triumph 
over death. 

The gospels challenge the reader to imaginatively replicate the 
pattern of Jesus’ life, the various facets of his existence, in a non- 
identical reiteration of his story. Hans Frei suggests that it is only as 
‘our lives reflect the story as in a glass darkly’ that the story becomes 
‘meaningful for us’.+ He adds, ‘To know this story is to adopt a way of 
life consequent upon hearing it.’> If Frei is right, then to know the 
gospels is to know them as a pattern of behaviour rather than a collec- 
tion of ideas. This chapter explores particular themes in the pattern of 
Jesus’ life as displayed in the gospels. It moves on to examine several 
modern interpreters who have taken up, explained, ignored, restored 
and re-imagined these themes. This chapter is intended less as a history 
of interpretation than as an analysis of contemporary appeals to Jesus 
and the gospels in service of ecclesial and public ethics. After exploring 
certain thematic patterns that emerge across the four gospels, I will 
examine the rise of ‘ethics’ as a modern, European, universalizing enter- 
prise — an enterprise that was unsure of what to do with Jesus or the 
gospels. Next, I will look at one way of reclaiming Jesus for ethics and 
politics in the movements of liberation in the 1970s and 1980s. I will 
then treat two contemporary readings of the moral import of the cross. 
Finally, I will look at a model for how to read the gospels today in 
support of a public, political theology. 
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READING THE GOSPELS: NARRATIVES OF LIBERATION, 
DISPOSSESSION AND LOVE 


It is tempting to speak of ‘the gospels’ as one thing with one message, 
but to do so would be to ignore the reality that there are four gospels 
with distinct theological perspectives that yield complementary but not 
identical visions of the moral life and the politics necessary to sustain it. 
Matthew’s gospel, for instance, portrays Jesus as a Mosaic teacher and 
understands discipleship as a communal enterprise. It undergirds Jesus’ 
commands with promises of eschatological reward and punishment, 
and it upholds a perfectionist ethic alongside a demand for mercy.° 
Mark, in contrast, contains less explicit teaching material but through 
its stories displays ‘a fundamental reevaluation of power’ and highlights 
the exemplary character of the cross.’ The Gospel of Luke presents Jesus 
less as ‘Moses the teacher’ than as ‘Moses the liberator’. Luke’s vision 
is shaped by the promise of eschatological reversals — the powerful will 
be brought down and the lowly lifted up, the hungry will be filled and 
the rich sent away empty (Lk 1.52-53} — and by the power of Jesus’ 
ministry to produce a Spirit-filled community that displays faithfulness 
through its concern for the poor.® Finally, John’s gospel gives us a Jesus 
who calls together a community of love that sets itself against the world 
around it. John’s moral vision is shaped by the historical circumstances 
of his day, in which the church saw itself as an oppressed minority 
community standing in opposition to ‘the world’ — understood as both 
Jewish and Roman power. One can argue that John’s story finally decon- 
structs the dualism it implies through an account of incarnation that 
‘visualizes the eternal in, with, and under the ordinary’.? Yet despite the 
distinctions between the four gospels, overlapping moral and political 
themes emerge. 

First, there is a common emphasis on liberation. Jesus comes to set 
us free from the power of sin and death, from sickness and hunger and 
from the forces of oppression. This is nowhere more clearly stated than 
in the Nazareth synagogue when Jesus claims Isaiah’s words as defini- 
tive for his own mission: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me 
to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, 
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to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour’ 
(Lk 4.18-19). Sin in the gospels is not just personal failing or individual 
rebellion against God (though it is that): it is also the structures of 
oppression that bind people and prevent flourishing (what Pauline trad- 
ition calls ‘principalities and powers’, Eph 6.12). 

Freedom from sin and social bondage comes through participation 
in the new life Jesus offers: ‘If you continue in my word, you are truly 
my disciples; and you will know the truth, and the truth will make you 
free’ (Jn 8.31-32, 36). And it is displayed, perhaps most clearly, in the 
healing stories. For instance, when Jesus heals the bent woman in 
Luke, he addresses his opponents: ‘And ought not this woman, a daugh- 
ter of Abraham whom Satan bound for eighteen long years, be set free 
from this bondage on the sabbath day?’ (13.16). This healing was not 
only personal but also political in that the choice to heal on the sabbath 
day was a challenge to the dominant religious powers. 

Second, there is a common emphasis on dispossession. In Matthew, 
Jesus tells his disciples, ‘If any want to become my followers, let them 
deny themselves and take up their cross and follow me. For those who 
want to save their life will lose it, and those who lose their life for my 
sake will find it’ (16.24-25). The pattern of the cross exemplifies the call 
to dispossession that saturates Jesus’ teaching. The way of the cross 
constitutes a kenosis (‘emptying’) not only of power, but of wealth, 
influence, even life. This emptying calls for radical trust in God, since 
it means surrendering those possessions and powers that create a 
defence against misfortune. Thus in Luke, Jesus reassures his followers 
of God’s providential care before calling them to radical renunciation. 


‘Do not worry about your life, what you will eat, or about your body, 
what you will wear... For it is the nations of the world that strive 
after these things, and your Father knows that you need them. 
Instead, strive for his kingdom and these things will be given to you 
as well. Do not be afraid, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom. Sell your possessions, and give 
alms. Make purses for yourselves that do not wear out, an unfailing 
treasure in heaven, where no thief comes near and no moth 
destroys. For where your treasure is, there your heart will be also.’ 
(Lk 12.22, 31-34) 


God’s provision makes the radical risk of dispossession both possible 
and necessary. Those who are too heavily weighted with the world’s 
power, influence and wealth will be distracted from the goods of 
the kingdom. 
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Dispossession also distinctively shapes Jesus’ new politics. After the 
Last Supper, a dispute arises among the disciples as to who will be the 
greatest in God’s kingdom. Jesus rebukes them, not because his king- 
dom is ‘non-political’ but because they have misunderstood his politics. 
He immediately contrasts his own servant politics with that of the 
Gentile nations: ‘The kings of the Gentiles lord it over them; and those 
in authority over them are called benefactors. But not so with you; 
rather the greatest among you must become like the youngest, and the 
leader like one who serves’ (Lk 22.25-26). Mark’s gospel concludes 
this story with an explicit connection between servant leadership and 
the path of the cross: ‘For the Son of Man came not to be served but to 
serve, and to give his life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10.45). Likewise, 
John’s gospel displays this politics of the powerless when Jesus assures 
Pilate that he has a kingdom, but that his kingdom is not ‘from this 
world’ (Jn 18.36). What is ‘unworldly’ about Jesus’ reign is not that it 
is purely spiritual but that his followers do not fight on his behalf 
(Jn 18.36). 

It must be added that dispossession is not an end in itself; it is not 
an abstract endorsement of poverty or powerlessness for its own sake. 
In the world of the gospels, to lose one’s life is to find it (Mt 10.39; 
Mk 8.25). The final word is not cross but resurrection. To be emptied of 
the things of the world is but a prelude to participation in eternal life, 
which is not so much the unending extension of time as a quality of 
time that is already present (Jn 17.3). When Peter reminds Jesus of all 
that he and the other disciples have left in order to follow him, Jesus 
responds that those who have become dispossessed will not remain so 
but will receive back ‘a hundredfold’. Both Mark and Luke specify that 
this receiving not only is an expectation of the future life but will come 
to pass ‘in this age’ (Mk 10.30; Lk 18.30). An example of this is found 
towards the end of John’s gospel. As Jesus dies he turns his bereft 
mother over to the care of his bereft friend, ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved’ (Jn 19.26-27). One family is broken through Jesus’ self-giving, but 
a new family is born. New life grows from the soil of dispossession. 

Third, there is a common emphasis on love. Both liberation and 
dispossession can be seen as prerequisites for participation in the 
beloved community. Lepers who are set free from illness, women who 
are set free from second-class status, the poor who are set free from 
want, all become empowered by love and for love. The wealthy and the 
privileged who are invited into dispossession and kendsis find that space 
is created in their lives to give to and receive from others. In contrast to 
the modern tendency to individualize love or to see it as a relationship 
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between two, the gospels present love as a communal endeavour. Jesus 
not only commands his hearers to love neighbour and enemy: he also 
gathers a community to witness to love’s reciprocating grace. Here the 
Johannine emphasis comes to the foreground: ‘I give you a new com- 
mandment, that you love one another. Just as I have loved you, you also 
should love one another. By this everyone will know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love for one another’ (Jn 13.34—-35). 

But just as liberation and dispossession lead to love, so likewise love 
makes liberation and dispossession possible. Neither freedom from sin 
and oppression nor the relinquishment of power and privilege is sustain- 
able apart from a community of love ready to bear one another's weak- 
nesses, burdens and vulnerabilities. Thus as Luke carries his gospel story 
forward into the book of Acts, he describes a community of common 
possessions, common meals and common worship (Acts 2.43-47). This 
community becomes capable of healing the lame (3.1-10}, standing up to 
power (4.1-22) and meeting the needs of everyone in its midst (4.32-37), 
and its members of giving up their lives in imitation of Christ (7.1-6o) 
and extending the community to welcome unlikely others (8.26-40; 
9.I-19; I0.1-48; 15.1-21). By receiving the liberation of the Holy Spirit 
and freely dispossessing themselves of power and prejudice, they become 
capable of sustaining radical acts of love. 

These three themes will, of course, be heard differently according to 
the reader’s social location. Those who are relatively wealthy or power- 
ful may identify with the rich man who comes to Jesus but cannot let 
go of his wealth (Mk 10.17-22; Mt 19.16—22) or the story of Zacchaeus 
(Lk 19.1-10], who experiences Jesus’ presence in his home as an oppor- 
tunity for dispossession. Those who are impoverished or oppressed are 
likely to resonate with Jesus’ promise of blessing and liberation for the 
poor, the hungry and those who weep (Lk 6.20-21). Finally, love will 
involve different promises and different challenges, depending on one’s 
context. To love when one has the world’s goods and power may mean 
relinquishing those privileges out of love for one’s neighbour (Mt 19.19). 
But to love when one is poor or marginalized may look more like the 
experience of solidarity and community envisioned in John’s gospel: 
‘As the Father has loved me, so I have loved you; abide in my love. ... 
I am giving you these commands so that you may love one another’ 
(Jn 15.9, 17). 

In sum, the moral vision of the gospels is not simply one thing. It 
varies literarily as the reader moves from one gospel to the next, and 
it varies hermeneutically according to the context in which it is read. 
But thematically the emphases on liberation, dispossession and love 
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resonate across the four gospels and throughout the history of interpret- 
ation. These thematic elements are not exhaustive but they are paradig- 
matic, and representative of the moral and political emphases of the 
gospels. In what follows, I will sketch a trajectory of the way these 
themes found in the gospels have been seen and used in modern discus- 
sions of ethics and politics. 


THE INVENTION OF ‘ETHICS’ AND THE LOSS OF JESUS: 
IMMANUEL KANT AND REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) is seen by many as the seminal figure in 
the development of modern ethics. Kant wrote in the aftermath of a 
seismic shift in the moral and political life of Europe. His self-appointed 
task was to give ethics a surer foundation, one no longer based on the 
vagaries of tradition or the authority of exemplars, but on the universal 
capacity for reason. 

Near the end of the eighteenth century, Kant set forth an ethic of 
duty guided by the universal norm (or as he called it, ‘categorical 
imperative’) that one should ‘act only according to the maxim by which 
you can at the same time will that it should become a universal law’.*° 
The insightful reader might notice the similarity of this maxim to Jesus’ 
teaching ‘Do to others as you would have them do to you’ (Mt 7.12; 
Lk 6.31), but Kant does not rely on Jesus’ authority to support his 
principle. Quite the opposite; he argues that Jesus can be recognized as 
good only if he measures up to an external norm of reasonable morality. 
This displacement of Jesus comes out most clearly in Kant’s comments 
on Jesus’ interaction with the rich young man (Mk 10.17-22). Kant 
appeals to the passage not to cite Jesus as an authoritative moral 
teacher, but to explore Jesus’ response to the man’s calling him ‘Good 
Teacher’ (10.17). Jesus’ words are telling for Kant: ‘Why do you call me 
good? No one is good but God alone’ (10.18). Here Kant believes he has 
found biblical support for separating Jesus from the good. He argues: 
‘Even the Holy One of the gospel must be compared with our ideal of 
moral perfection before He is recognized as such.’** 

Kant does not follow this biblical pericope to its conclusion; thus 
his attention never turns to the climax of the exchange when Jesus urges 
the man to ‘sell what you own... then come, follow me’ (10.21). Kant 


*° Immanuel Kant, Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, trans. Lewis White Beck 
(Indianapolis, IN: Bobbs-Merrill, 1959), 39. 
11 Ibid., 25. 
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has little use for this command, since he gives no moral weight to the 
following of moral exemplars. He writes, ‘Nor could one give poorer 
counsel to morality than to attempt to derive it from examples. For 
each example of morality which is exhibited to me must itself have 
been previously judged according to principles of morality to see 
whether it is worthy to serve as an original example.’** This has signifi- 
cant implications for reading the gospels, where Jesus repeatedly urges 
his disciples to ‘follow me’. For Kant, such a command cannot be taken 
with moral force, since the pattern of Jesus’ life cannot, of itself, have 
moral authority. 

Self-possession, or autonomy, is more important to Kant’s ethic than 
love or dispossession. It is true that duty may require the dispossession 
that comes with self-sacrifice, but the categorical imperative filters 
Jesus’ ‘do unto others’ through a social-contract lens. Radical love has 
been replaced by a rational balancing of rights and responsibilities. And 
so, when Kant comes upon biblical passages such as ‘Love your enemies’, 
he finds himself having to interpret the passage against its literal sense. 
He confesses that such an interpretation ‘may... appear forced — it may 
often really be forced; and yet if the text can possibly support it, it must 
be preferred to a literal interpretation which either contains nothing at 
all [helpful] to morality or else actually works counter to moral incen- 
tives’. Commenting on Matthew 5.44, ‘I say to you, Love your enemies 
and pray for those who persecute you’, Kant writes, 


I should try, as a first alternative, to bring the New Testament 
passage into conformity with my own self-subsistent moral 
principles (that perhaps the reference is here not to enemies in the 
flesh but rather to invisible enemies which are symbolized by 
them and are far more dangerous to us, namely, evil inclinations 
which we must desire to bring wholly under foot). Or if this cannot 
be managed, I shall rather have it that this passage is not to be 
understood in a moral sense at all... probably it merely refers to the 
law, valid for every state, that satisfaction for injury shall be sought 
in the courts of justice of the overlord.** 


The ethic of Jesus as presented in the gospels contained too many 
uncomfortable and counter-intuitive demands for Kant’s universal 


12 Tbid. 
*3 Immanuel Kant, Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone (New York: Harper 


Torchbooks, 1960), tor. 
14 Tbid. 
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ethic. In order to find widespread agreement, Kant’s ethic needed 
to make sense, but too much of the gospels seemed to run counter to 
common sense and thus seemed impossible to follow. Jesus and the 
gospels were not rendered meaningless by Kant, but they were rendered 
extraneous to morality and politics. 

Concern about the applicability and relevance of the moral vision 
of the gospels continued into the twentieth century. Reinhold Niebuhr 
(1892-1971), one of the most influential American ethicists of his day, 
saw the life and teaching of Jesus as pointing to a moral ideal, but 
concluded that it was impossible to live this ideal within the comprom- 
ised and sinful world of real human history. Neither Kant nor Niebuhr 
thought that one could live the gospels in any direct way, but whereas 
Kant believed that one could live the universal ethic that was present 
(though sometimes hidden) in the gospels, Niebuhr thought that one 
could live only in the shadow of this ethical ideal. In other words, at the 
points where Kant openly reinterpreted the text, even ‘forced’ a reinter- 
pretation upon it, Niebuhr was more inclined to accept the text in all 
its idealistic difficulty and then to proclaim the ethic impractical. 
He writes, 


It is very foolish to deny that the ethic of Jesus is an absolute and 
uncompromising ethic. It is, in the phrase of Ernst Troeltsch, an 
ethic of ‘love universalism and love perfectionism’. The injunctions 
‘resist not evil’, ‘love your enemies’, ‘if ye love them that love you 
what thanks have you?’, ‘be not anxious for your life’, and ‘be ye 
therefore perfect even as your father in heaven is perfect’, are all of 
one piece, and they are all uncompromising and absolute. Nothing 
is more futile and pathetic than the effort of some Christian 
theologians who find it necessary to become involved in the 
relativities of politics, in resistance to tyranny or in social conflict, 
to justify themselves by seeking to prove that Christ was also 
involved in some of these relativities .... Those of us who regard 
the ethic of Jesus as finally and ultimately normative, but as not 
immediately applicable to the task of securing justice in a sinful 
world, are very foolish if we try to reduce the ethic so that it will 
cover and justify our prudential and relative standards and 
strategies.*° 


15 Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘Why the Christian Church Is Not Pacifist’, in The Essential 
Reinhold Niebuhr, ed. Robert McAfee Brown (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1986), 102-20, at 106. 
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One cannot but admire Niebuhr’s resolute determination not to confuse 
the high calling of Christ with the tentative and partial compromises 
of the world’s politics. Surely it is better to hold the standard high and 
admit that one cannot reach it than to lower the standard and praise 
oneself for partial loves and relative justice. The result of Niebuhr’s 
move, however, is to place Jesus’ ethic of love beyond history. 

Once Niebuhr does this, he must look to other moral sources to give 
realistic guidance in a fallen and compromised world. ‘It is impossible’, 
he writes, ‘to construct a social ethic out of the ideal of love in its pure 
form, because the ideal presupposes the resolution of the conflict of 
life with life, which it is the concern of law to mitigate and restrain. For 
this reason Christianity really had no social ethic until it appropriated 
the Stoic ethic.’ Here Niebuhr makes two critical assumptions. First, 
he assumes that love is possible only once ‘the conflict of life with 
life’ is resolved. He does not seem to imagine that love could play a 
redemptive part in resolving the conflict. Second, he assumes that 
Christianity had no social ethic prior to importing Stoicism. This state- 
ment can hold true only if one has already relegated Jesus’ moral 
vision to the impractical realm of the ‘ideal’. If, to the contrary, Jesus 
imagined that his followers would embody his pattern of love, liberation 
and dispossession in spirit-empowered communities, then one might 
equally say that the gospels themselves are nothing but a social ethic. 

Both Kant and Niebuhr presupposed that the ethic of the gospels 
was not ‘realistic’ and thus was impractical in the world as they knew it. 
But this view begs the question of what constitutes the ‘real’ in ‘realis- 
tic’. Whose vision, which worldview, determines what is prudential or 
possible? Apart from the symbolic world of the gospels, in which Jesus 
has conquered the powers and made peace possible, the attempt to love 
one’s enemies may seem futile or foolish. But within that symbolic 
world, the witness of peace is the witness that triumphs, and the power 
of the martyr is finally stronger than that of the soldier. If one attempts 
to situate Jesus’ ethic in the context of a primal war of all against all, in 
which violent struggle becomes a necessary part of the created order, 
then one can only say with Niebuhr that Jesus’ ethic stands outside 
history. But if an ‘armistice between various contending actions and 
forces’*’ is not all that one can hope for, and if the deepest truth is that 


6 Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (San Francisco: Harper & 
Row, 1963), 91. 
17 Ibid., 23-24. 
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the reign of God has come and Jesus has defeated death, then one can 
risk following a path in which losing life is finding it. 


FROM JESUS AS ICON TO JESUS THE LIBERATOR: 
GUSTAVO GUTIERREZ AND ELISABETH 
SCHUSSLER FIORENZA 


Following the transformational Second Vatican Council in the 1960s, 
Catholic theology and ethics underwent a sea change. In response to 
the new engagement with the ‘modern world’ expressed in Gaudium 
et spes, the bishops of Latin America came together in Medellin, 
Colombia, in 1968 and began to articulate a theology of liberation. 
Among other things, this new theology sought to reclaim the ethical 
and political significance of the gospels. One of the major figures in this 
movement, Gustavo Gutiérrez, observed, ‘we [have taken] it for granted 
that Jesus was not interested in political life: his mission was purely 
religious’.‘° Gutiérrez did not have the Protestant ethic of Kant or 
Niebuhr in mind but was instead taking on a Catholic version of Jesus- 
forgetfulness in which Jesus was displaced from moral significance 
through a process of ‘iconization’.*? As Gutiérrez describes it, when 
Jesus is turned into a religious icon, a ‘sign of the transcendent and 
invisible world’, then ‘the life of Jesus is ... placed outside history, 
unrelated to the real forces at play’.?° This ‘alleged apolitical attitude 
of Jesus’ conflicts with ‘the Biblical message and Jesus’ own teaching’.** 
Liberation theology was committed to re-reading the gospels to find 
not just doctrine or an icon but a distinct moral vision that remained 
relevant to the modern world. 

Reading the eschatological promises of the gospels, Gutiérrez 
rejects the choice between ‘temporal promise or spiritual promise’.** 
Rather, he says, the gospels describe a process of ‘partial fulfilments 
through liberating historical events which are in turn new promises 
marking the road toward total fulfilment. Christ does not “spiritualize” 
the eschatological promises [of God]; he gives them meaning and fulfil- 
ment today (cf. Lk 4.21).’3 Gutiérrez gives three reasons for reading 


18 Gustavo Gutiérrez, A Theology of Liberation, rev. ed., trans. Sister Caridad Inda and 


John Eagleson (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1990), 130. 
1° Tbid.; Gutiérrez here draws on the work of Joseph Comblin. 
2° Thid. 
Ibid., 130-31. 
22 Ibid., 96. 
23 Ibid. 
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Jesus as a political figure. First, he says, Jesus displays sympathy for the 
Zealot movement of his day by including some Zealots among his close 
associates. Like the Zealots, Jesus challenged the authority of Roman 
domination and preached a coming kingdom, though in contrast to the 
narrow nationalist focus of the Zealots, Jesus proclaimed a gospel for 
all persons.** Second, Jesus challenged those in positions of political 
power: the publicans, the Sadducees, the Sanhedrin and the Pharisees. 
‘Jesus turned to the great prophetic tradition and taught that worship is 
authentic only when it is based on profound personal dispositions, on 
the creation of true fellowship, and on real commitment to others, 
especially the most needy (cf. for example, Mt 5.23-24; 25.31-45).’> 
Third, Jesus was killed by the political authorities who were oppressing 
the Jewish people. He challenged their political power by claiming to 
be the Messiah and the King of the Jews. In all these ways Jesus 
embodied an ‘eschatological radicalism’ that proclaimed a coming lib- 
eration from the ‘sinful situation’ that caused social disintegration and 
an unjust order.”° In sum, 


The announcement of the Kingdom reveals to society itself the 
aspiration for a just society and leads it to discover unsuspected 
dimensions and unexplored paths. The Kingdom is realized in a 
society of fellowship and justice; and, in turn, this realization opens 
up the promise and hope of complete communion of all person with 
God. The political is grafted into the eternal. This does not detract 
from the Gospel news; rather it enriches the political sphere. 
Moreover, the life and death of Jesus are no less evangelical because 
of their political connotations. His testimony and message acquire 
this political dimension precisely because of the radicalness of their 
salvific character: to preach the universal love of the Father is 
inevitably to go against all injustice, privilege, oppression, or 
narrow nationalism.”” 


Gutiérrez paved the way for reclaiming the gospel stories as ethical and 
political narratives that ought to have a direct impact on human life 
and political practice. 

Twelve years after the publication of Gutiérrez’s A Theology of 
Liberation, Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza published her ground-breaking 


24 Ibid., 131. 
25 Ibid., 132. 
26 Ibid., 133-34. 
27 Ibid., 135. 
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text In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of 
Christian Origins. Also a Catholic theologian, Schtissler Fiorenza 
re-reads the gospels to uncover ethical and political implications for 
the liberation of women. Her title comes from the story told in all four 
gospels of the unnamed woman who anoints Jesus. Even though Jesus 
says in Mark, ‘Truly I tell you, wherever the good news is proclaimed in 
the whole world, what she has done will be told in remembrance of 
her’ (14.9), this woman’s story, like her name, is ‘virtually forgotten’.”* 
In this book, Schtissler Fiorenza seeks to reclaim and remember the 
forgotten stories of women in the New Testament and behind the New 
Testament. She portrays the Jesus movement as a ‘praxis of inclusive 
wholeness’.*® 

In contrast to John the baptizer, Jesus does not call for ascetic 
practice in anticipation of a coming eschatological judgement but rather 
announces that the kingdom is experientially present and marked not 
by the askésis of the holy few but by the feasting of the many. Schüssler 


Fiorenza writes, 


Since the reality of the basileia for Jesus spells not primarily holiness 
but wholeness, the salvation of God’s basileia is present and 
experientially available whenever Jesus casts out demons (Lk 11.20), 
heals the sick and ritually unclean, tells stories about the lost who 
are found, of the uninvited who are invited, or of the last who will be 
first. The power of God's basileia is realized in Jesus’ table 
community with the poor, the sinners, the tax collectors, and 
prostitutes — with all those who ‘do not belong’ to the ‘holy people’, 
who are somehow deficient in the eyes of the righteous .... Everyone 
is invited. Women as well as men, prostitutes as well as Pharisees.*° 


When Jesus proclaims the eschatological reversals that are coming — the 
first will be last and the last first — this ‘applies also to women and to 
their impairment by patriarchal structures’ .3* 

Women are an important part of Jesus’ ministry both as followers 
and as recipients of his grace and attention. Schüssler Fiorenza high- 
lights the story of the woman with the flow of blood, who is healed by 


Jesus after twelve years of seeking help. She had ‘endured much under 


8 


Y 


Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological 
Reconstruction of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 1983), xiii. 

29 Ibid., 118. 

3° Ibid., 120-21. 

37 Ibid., 121. 
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many physicians, and had spent all that she had’ (5.26). Schtissler 
Fiorenza notes that ‘these few terse words narrate forcefully the eco- 
nomic impoverishment of the incurably ill’.** In this case, not only 
is the woman sick and poor, but because of her flow of blood she is 
considered perpetually unclean, ritually polluted. In healing her, Jesus 
calls her ‘daughter’, restoring her to the family of God. 

But it is not only the inclusion of women that draws Schüssler 
Fiorenza’s attention. She also sees in the gospels a critique of patriarchy. 
While she understands the argument that liberation from patriarchal 
structures was not a major theme in the Jesus movement, she believes 
that such a claim holds only if one separates economic exploitation 
from patriarchal oppression.*+ In contrast, she argues that such a separ- 
ation ‘tends to overlook the reality that in the first century — as today — 
the majority of the poor and starving were women, especially those 
women who had no male agencies that might have enabled them to 
share in the wealth of the patriarchal system’.** While Jesus does not 
directly challenge patriarchal structures, his proclamation implicitly 
subverts them by including all people, men and women, in his vision 
of a restored Israel. In addition, some texts do challenge the assumptions 
of patriarchy even if only indirectly: Jesus critiques divorce (Mk 10.2-9); 
he teaches that there will be no marriage in heaven (Mk 12.25); he 
challenges the familial ethos of his time by encouraging his followers 
to leave house and family (Lk 18.29-30); he redefines family as ‘those 
who do the will of God’ (Mk 3.31-35); and he teaches that those who 
leave ‘brothers or sisters or mother or father or children’ will receive 
back ‘brothers and sisters, mothers and children’ — with fathers notably 
left out of those who will be received back (Mk 10.29-30).3° 

Both Gutiérrez and Schtissler Fiorenza seek to reclaim a close read- 
ing of the gospels in which Jesus’ life, ministry and teaching are taken to 
be morally serious and politically significant. Unlike Kant or Niebuhr, 
they see Jesus as neither problematically provincial nor impossibly 
idealistic. Rather they read the gospels as a witness to the possibilities 
of liberation and transformation opened up by God in Jesus. The reader 
is not let off the hook for the hard challenge to live into this new reality 
of dispossession (by the privileged), liberation (of the oppressed) and love 
(for all). 


32 Thid., 124. 
33 Ibid., 140-41. 
34 Tbid., 141. 
35 Ibid., 143-47. 
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THE CROSS AS SELF-SACRIFICE AND SOLIDARITY: 
RICHARD HAYS AND KELLY BROWN DOUGLAS 


In addition to the stories of healing, teaching, feeding, feasting, washing 
and anointing, the passion narratives of the gospels have traditionally 
been central to the theological sense Christians make of the story of 
Jesus. But while theories of atonement have long taken a privileged 
place as interpretations of the cross, other readings of the cross highlight 
the ethical and political resonance of this story for the followers of Jesus 
and for the world. 

In his book The Moral Vision of the New Testament, Richard Hays 
reads the cross as one of the three focal images (‘community’, ‘cross’ and 
‘new creation’) that provide synthetic coherence to the various ethical 
perspectives in the New Testament. He writes, ‘Jesus’ death on a cross 
is the paradigm for faithfulness to God in this world’,3° adding, ‘The 
community expresses and experiences the presence of the kingdom of 
God by participating in “the koinonia of his sufferings” (Phil 3.10).’>’ 
For Hays, Jesus’ death on the cross is the pattern of self-giving love 
to which all Christians are called. Such a radical call is an affront to 
common sense, and as such it could not fit neatly into either Kant’s 
or Niebuhr’s ethical system. But Hays argues that ‘our actions are ... to 
be judged not by their calculable efficacy in producing desirable results 
but by their correspondence to Jesus’ example’.3® In a claim that is 
consistent with the emphases of Gutiérrez and Schüssler Fiorenza, 
he observes that ‘the New Testament writers consistently employ the 
pattern of the cross precisely to call those who possess power and 
privilege to surrender it for the sake of the weak’.*° 

The focal image of the cross plays itself out in Hays’s ethics as a call 
to renounce violence, as a reminder of the costly challenges of marriage, 
as a witness to God’s faithfulness to Israel and as a summons to relin- 
quish material goods.*° It is worth noting that Hays’s use of the image 
of the cross seems always to assume that his readers are on the side of 
‘those who possess power and privilege’. In consequence, his invocation 
of the cross constitutes a blanket call to dispossession that may not 
make moral or theological sense for those who have already been dis- 
possessed by the principalities and powers. 


36 Hays, The Moral Vision of the New Testament, 195. 


37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid., 197. 

39 Ibid. 

° Ibid., 337-38, 365, 431, 466. 
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In contrast, Kelly Brown Douglas interprets the cross from the 
perspective of the subjugated. Writing with special attention to the 
experience of black people in America, Douglas derives a different moral 
force from the cross: one that supplements the inadequacies in Hays’s 
reading. In her book Stand Your Ground: Black Bodies and the Justice 
of God, Douglas figuratively reads the crucifixion of Jesus alongside the 
shooting of Trayvon Martin. She notes that in an interview prior to 
his trial, Trayvon’s killer said of the events of that night, ‘It was all 
God's plan.’** Douglas wants to challenge the idea that violent killings 
are ever God’s plan — whether for Trayvon Martin or Jesus. Turning the 
cross into a theodicy turns suffering and death into divine instruments, 
an interpretive move that can and does lead to ‘the unnecessary accept- 
ance of suffering’. Douglas is aware that for both women and minor- 
ities the call to ‘bear one’s cross’ has been a tool by which the powerful 
maintain their oppression of others. 

Yet the cross is not therefore set aside. Quite the opposite: 


The cross is at the center of black faith. The paradox of the cross 
helps black people to deal with the contradictions of black living. 
There is no greater contradiction than the senseless murder of a 
seventeen-year-old, young black adolescent denied an opportunity 
to go home. The absurdity of the cross reveals the ‘ridiculousness’ of 
the assertion that God had something to do with Trayvon’s death.*? 


Douglas interprets the cross as a first-century lynching, a means of 
striking fear into a vulnerable population and keeping people in their 
‘proper place’. It is a brutal tool of contempt and unchecked power. ‘As 
there is a lynched class of people, there was, without a doubt, a crucified 
class of people.’** The cross, in Douglas’s reading, is Jesus’ identification 
with the lynched or crucified class of his day. But, she argues, it was not 
only on the cross that Jesus made this identification. Rather, he was 
put on the cross because he had already made that identification; he 
had already determined to stand in solidarity with those held in the 
lowest regard.*> 

The story of the Samaritan woman at the well provides Douglas 
with a paradigmatic story of Jesus’ identification with the crucified 


4* Kelly Brown Douglas, Stand Your Ground: Black Bodies and the Justice of God 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 2015), 171. 

42 Ibid., 187. 

43 Ibid., 172. 

44 Ibid., 172-74. 

45 Ibid., 174. 
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class. The body of the Samaritan woman bore the threefold affliction 
of being of the ‘wrong’ race, gender and religion. The contrast between 
Jewish men and Samaritan women was an almost perfect contrast of 
privilege versus powerlessness. And so, when Jesus entered the space 
of the woman, he purposely crossed over into a marginalized space. In 
so doing, 


Jesus frees himself and the Samaritan Woman from constructs that 
deem certain bodies as superior and others as inferior. If Jesus is to 
be considered the ‘New Exodus’, the exodus that takes place in the 
story is his. He is the one who departs the space of the privileged 
class. In so doing he enters into solidarity with the most put-upon 
bodies of this day. In the end, his social-religious status is diminished, 
while the Samaritan woman’s status is elevated.*® 


In agreement with Hays’s reading of the cross, Douglas recognizes that 
‘on the cross, Jesus fully divests himself of all pretensions to power, 
privilege, and exceptionalism’. The cross is the means by which 
Jesus makes his stand with the broken and the enslaved, it is a solidarity 
that frees the victims of violence from the clutches of death. ‘Any 
divine meaning to be found in the act of crucifixion itself relates to 
God’s loving solidarity with the crucified ones — those on “the victim 
seat” of stand-your-ground war.’*® Further, like Hays, Douglas sees in 
the cross a call to non-violence, for ‘the master’s tools will never dis- 
mantle the master’s house’.*? The cross is a challenge and a political 
antidote to stand-your-ground culture. It is a refusal to claim territory at 
the expense of the lives of others. It is a refusal to participate in the 
violence of those who claim exceptional status. 

Like Gutiérrez and Schiissler Fiorenza, Douglas interprets the 
gospels through a hermeneutic of liberation, seeing God's salvation as 
a social-political transformation, ‘a cure for sin in this life’.>° And while 
this hermeneutic powerfully challenges the depoliticizing of Jesus as 
idealist, icon or other-worldly saviour, it risks over-emphasizing the 
concerns of modern liberalism and social justice advocacy. The moral 
and political significance of the gospels inarguably includes solidarity 
and liberation, but a full moral engagement with the gospels will need 


46 Ibid., 176. 
7 Ibid., 177. 
8 Ibid., 193. 
4 Ibid., 183, citing Audre Lorde. 
° Ibid., 195. 
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to set social justice alongside holiness and discipline as non-competitive 
moral goods within Jesus’ life, work and teaching. 


THE GOSPELS AS PUBLIC AND POLITICAL: 
ROMAND COLES 


Reading the gospels as guidance for Christian ethics and politics is one 
thing; using the gospels to inform a secular, public, political vision is 
another. Are the gospels relevant only for those who are already formed 
by the love and worship of God? Are liberation, dispossession and love — 
as described in the gospels — possible only for those transformed by the 
work of the Spirit? 

On the one hand, it would seem that to embody the moral vision of 
the gospels one would have to share Jesus’ vision of a redeemed creation 
in which the powers of violence, greed and oppression have been over- 
come. If God’s kingdom has broken in on the world’s kingdoms, then a 
new way of life becomes possible. Yet the defeat of the powers is rarely 
visible to the naked eye. To see the world as God sees requires an act of 
the imagination, which is to say an act of faith. This means that dis- 
cipleship in the present age, bracketed as it is between the reality of 
Jesus’ advent and the hope of his return, requires a double focus: living 
in a still fallen world while living into a redeemed world. Without the 
eyes of faith and the transforming work of the Spirit, it becomes difficult 
to imagine a community embracing love of enemies or radical economic 
sharing. But difficult is not impossible. And there may be ways in which 
the call of the gospels can be given analogous form for those who do not 
share the theological convictions embedded in the stories of Jesus. 

The political philosopher Romand Coles provides a compelling 
example of a non-Christian reader of the gospels who finds resources 
for the project of radical democracy (a project that looks somewhat like 
radical ecclesiology). Drawing on figures such as Ella Baker, Bob Moses, 
Will Campbell and Jean Vanier, Coles (writing with Stanley Hauerwas) 
observes, ‘we find these people most exemplary for how, with patient 
intensity, they cultivate modes of attention and political engagement 
that perform a redemption that is otherwise than immortality’.>* There 
is an echo here of liberation theology’s turn from the iconic Christ to 
the Jesus of the gospels and the conviction that in addition to a heavenly 
salvation there is a necessary earthly salvation. A ‘redemption that is 


51 Stanley Hauerwas and Romand Coles, Christianity, Democracy, and the Radical 
Ordinary (Eugene, OR: Cascade, 2008), 2. 
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otherwise than immortality’ imagines a space in which the language of 
the gospels might find this-worldly political purchase. 

Following Rowan Williams’s reading of the passion narratives, 
Coles picks up on the idea that Jesus has not come to make a bid for 
power or to compete for space in the world. He writes, ‘We tenaciously 
tend to assimilate God’s “transcendence” to some notion of “what we 
mean by greatness” — some notion of omnipotence governing, or even 
saturating history and topography from a throne on high.’>* 
to this, he states, 


In contrast 


What we see in the incarnation of Jesus is not the object of our hope 
(an ordered and secure topography in the form of his resurrected 
body) but the vulnerable way of radical hope (in which his body is 
disordered in crucifixion and is disordered in new ways with his 
resurrection). The expressive presence of his resurrected body 
silently confounds our sense of the objective order of things: he 
appears when least expected, first to the least; his body has 
disruptive holes in it into which he calls those who doubt; he gives 
himself to be eaten; he exits closed tombs and enters rooms with 
closed doors; he repeatedly confounds our most fundamental senses 
of temporality.*? 


This way of reading crucifixion and resurrection as disorderings of 
the Body of Christ maps onto a particular political vision for Coles. 
It suggests ‘a new socio-political possibility beyond historical and 
spatial territoriality’, by which he means a politics shaped by ‘disposses- 
sion’ and a refusal of the politics of ‘rivalry’ — that is, a renunciation of 
empire.’ It suggests a politics that is not closed and self-contained but 
more truly hospitable to all voices, making public space more authen- 
tically public.°° 

Coles expands on this vision with a deep dive into the story of Jesus 
washing the feet of his disciples. With a focus on Peter’s reluctance to 
have his feet washed (Jn 13.8), Coles draws out the difference between a 
‘footwashed politics and a footwashing politics’.5° A politics of foot- 
washing keeps the givers in a position of power; it is a means of offering 


2 


v 


Ibid., 179, drawing on Rowan Williams, Christ on Trial: How the Gospel Unsettles 
Our Judgment (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2000). 

3 Ibid., 180-81. 

4 Ibid., 185. 

55 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 216. 
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to others from a place of privilege such that the privilege of the ‘washers’ 
is never challenged. ‘As foot-washers, they can find ways to maintain 
this posture [of the heroic]; they can turn humility and service back 
around toward will to power.’*’ As Martin Luther noted, foot-washing 
tends to be ritualized in the church such that ‘the superior washes the 
feet of his inferior, who, the ceremony over, will have to act all the more 
humbly towards him’.5* A foot-washed politics of radical democracy is 
thus characterized by humble receptivity to the gifts of others (espe- 
cially the one who comes as stranger), a refusal to claim the position of 
powerful ‘giver’ and a willingness to ‘table’ (share fellowship and con- 
versation] with those who are ‘the least’. For Coles this vision, grounded 
in the gospels but not exhausted by the gospels, opens onto a pattern of 
radically inclusive and dispossessive democracy that can be shared by 
all people regardless of religious convictions. He writes, 


The direction in which I’m thinking and acting is that a radical- 
democratic ethos might be cultivated from a variety of traditions 
and emergent struggles, and that key to cultivating a people with 
capacities for this engagement is the proliferation of liturgies — body 
practices — that habituate people to patience, receptive generosity, 
dialogue, care, the expression of eccentric gifts, courage to resist 
injustice and subjugation, and so forth.5° 


Christianity, for Coles, constitutes one set of ‘liturgies’ that help form 
people capable of this kind of political struggle, but for him it is not only 
Christianity that can do this. He is welcoming of the gifts that the 
church and the stories of Jesus can bring to the project of radical dem- 
ocracy, though he does not believe, himself, in a broader transcendent 
vision of God. He is thus free, also, to extend such welcome to other 
faith traditions and other religious texts in a non-exclusionary politics 
that refrains from adjudicating competing claims about the divine 
while also refusing to trivialize them. While Coles’s approach cannot 
account for the city of God as an eschatological telos, he nonetheless 
gives a welcome example of how one might pay attention to a tradition 
outside one’s own in such a way that the tradition itself comes to see 
new things. 


57 Ibid., 218. 

58 Ibid., 219, ranslating Martin Luther from Sämtliche Schriften, part xiii (Magdeburg, 
1743), col. 680. 

5° Hauerwas and Coles, Christianity, Democracy, and the Radical Ordinary, 323. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this chapter I have tried to set forth an ethical and political vision (but 
not ‘the’ ethical and political vision) rooted in the stories of the gospels. 
Further, I have sought to show the ways in which the biblical narratives 
of Jesus have been a stumbling block to some and a rich resource for 
others. Interpretations of the gospels will inevitably display both vari- 
ation and innovation just as there is variation among the gospels them- 
selves. Yet the deep themes of liberation, dispossession and love provide 
at least one way of orienting that diversity for the sake of a moral vision 
that can fund a creative and transformative politics. 
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18 The Gospels for the Life of the World 
BEN QUASH 


INTRODUCTION 


The Holy Spirit shapes faithful interpretation of Jesus Christ in all the 
different times and places in which Christ is encountered. By the Spirit, 
Christ is made multiply manifest in every age and to the ends of the 
earth. And because, according to Christian doctrine, Christ and the Spirit 
are one (in the Trinity), then wherever the Spirit is active in making 
Christ known, the Spirit also in some sense makes Christ present: alive 
and active in a resurrection life that is not bound temporally and 
spatially in the way that mortal lives are. 

However, the risen Christ is also, Christians believe, the ascended 
Christ. This may initially seem to present a dilemma. For if he is not just 
living but also ascended then he is not ‘present’ as other living people 
are, and his life is not available for interpretation as other living people’s 
lives are. To relate to Christ requires another kind of mediation. 

Different parts of the church differently affirm (and prioritize) how 
this mediation happens: Christ is considered present and active in the 
sacraments; in the poor and needy; in the proclamation of the word; 
and so on. Moreover, where this latter (scriptural) mediation of Christ is 
concerned, further distinctions are often made, for the four canonical 
gospels are given a particular role to play within the larger corpus of 
Christian scripture. They are acknowledged to have a unique status 
because of the special way in which they make Christ available to their 
readers (or hearers) through their testimony to his incarnate life. They 
witness to his divine-human personhood in the context of an ongoing 
history that we too share. The gospels create the circumstances in 
which we can recognize the Christ who is now risen and ascended as a 
person who once lived and dwelt among us and, correlatively, ask us to 
recognize the one who lived and dwelt among us as capable of address- 
ing us now. Because the gospels unlock Christ’s divine-human identity 
to us — the man from Nazareth as one who was also ‘before Abraham’ 


365 
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(Jn 8.58) — we are opened by the gospels to an encounter with the one of 
whom they speak.* 

Yet such encounters with Christ through the gospels — like encoun- 
ters with him by means of sacramental participation, by service of 
others and so on — are considered possible only through the activity 
of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is the mediator of Christ’s presence. As 
such, so the church believes, the Spirit is also the ‘unfolder’ of Christ’s 
significance, and that significance is unfolded over and over again 
in countless moments as the Spirit leads believers into ‘all the truth’ 
(Jn 16.13). In unfolding Christ, the Holy Spirit is also the unfolder of the 
full meaning(s) of the revealed texts which point to him. Thus the God 
who makes himself known in Christ’s incarnate life, death and resur- 
rection also inspires and sustains a community that continually lives 
from and re-reads and reinterprets the texts that witness to Christ. This 
process has a gradual element to it. 

That being so, we may expect certain qualities in the gospels in 
order that they will be suited to the Spirit’s work of gradual mediation. 
To lend themselves to the Spirit’s unfolding, they must first be, so to 
speak, folded texts. They must be texts that ‘keep on giving’ over time. 
They must be immensely, if not infinitely, generative of new and 
transformative insight: rich, dense, full of implications (implicatio being 
the Latin word for ‘foldedness’). 

A set of fixed propositions with unambiguous meaning would never 
afford the necessary conditions for the perpetually new encounter to 
which the church’s use of the gospels witnesses. By contrast with texts 
of relatively fixed and precise application, the gospels have a product- 
ively underdetermined capacity to make meaning ‘for’ multiple situ- 
ations and readerships (or audiences]. Their underdetermination is 
not a quality to be lamented as in some way a deficiency in the texts. 
A mind that seeks a once-for-all precision of meaning in the various 
sentences of the gospels has missed something fundamental about the 
kind of thing that they are (and is probably not a very sensitive or 
generative interpreter of many other texts either). Their being under- 
determined is a condition of the gospels’ fecundity: it enables them to 
be prolific and multivalent in their meanings. They are hospitable 
to the needs of those who hear them speak anew in each generation. 


* This account of how the gospel narratives generate the conditions for encounter with 
Jesus Christ in the present by faithfully rendering his identity is indebted to Hans 
Frei’s The Identity of Jesus Christ: The Hermeneutical Bases of Dogmatic Theology 
(Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 1997; first published1975). 
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The reason why they can speak transformatively into situations that are 
not those of their original production, nor of any of their previous 
receptions, is that their ‘truth’ is not yet exhaustively mined; they have 
more to say than has yet been heard. 

This need not make them any less consistent or constant in being 
good news. Indeed, their ability to speak very particularly — and therefore 
always slightly differently — to an unfolding series of people and places is 
arguably just what makes them good news. Furthermore, the operation 
of the Spirit in history is not frustrated by so much as it is enabled by 
the fact that the gospel texts open up meanings more than they close 
meanings down. Perpetually new encounter with the gospel texts 
enables perpetually new encounter with the Jesus Christ to whom they 
testify, and thus the Spirit accomplishes its unfolding work. 

In what follows, I will break down my title into three parts and look 
at each part in turn: (1) ‘The Gospels’; (2) ‘for’; and (3) ‘The Life of the 
World’. In each case I will seek to show that the abundant generativity 
which these texts share with the one to whom they bear witness (the 
risen Jesus) requires a series of creative new receptions in time rather 
than one definitive one. And I will suggest that the power at work in 
sustaining these creative, and multiple, new receptions is that of the 
Holy Spirit. 

My assumption throughout what follows is that if these creative 
receptions happen first, or mainly, in the church (as the company of 
Christian believers), they are still at every point ‘for the life of the 
world’. This is because the church exists for the sake of the world’s 
redemption as ‘light’, for example (Mt 5.14-15; Mk 4.21-25; Lk 8.16-18), 
and ‘salt’ (Mt 5.13) for the world, as an instrument in God’s original 
purpose to gather ‘all things’ (Eph 1.10) in holiness. It exists as sign, as 
first fruits and (by grace) as agent of God’s plan for creation.” 


THE GOSPELS 


There are four canonical gospels. No other part of the Christian canon 
of scripture has four parallel texts of this length telling broadly the 
same story and reporting broadly the same teaching, all focused on 
one person. There may be parallel accounts of creation in the book of 
Genesis, and of the monarchy in the books of Kings and Chronicles, and 


* Not that the church’s many receptions of it will necessarily exhaust all the contexts 
into which these texts speak (the Bible can speak outside the visible boundaries of the 
church, and must sometimes speak back into the church, prophetically). 
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two versions of the Decalogue, but four parallel texts create a different 
effect from two. They create a ‘field’ or an ‘area’ between them, like the 
four wings of the cherubim over the Ark of the Covenant (Ex. 25.18—20), 
or like the four wheels of Ezekiel’s chariot (Ezek 1.4-28). 

The underdetermination of the gospels that I propose to focus on 
in this first section, then, is premised on the plural form in which we 
have the good news: gospels. 

Elsewhere in this volume, Sandra M. Schneiders discusses how the 
gospels have the capacity to ‘expand one’s existential horizon’ and how 
they may entail ‘an enriched encounter with reality’ (see Chapter 6). 
What if four gospels are better at achieving this ‘enriched encounter 
with reality’ and this ‘expansion of horizons’ than one gospel would 
have been on its own? In what follows, I want to test this idea, arguing 
that in their ‘fourness’ the gospels create a dynamic space that a single 
text would struggle to create. 

Graham Sutherland’s great tapestry Christ in Glory was completed 
for the new Coventry Cathedral in 1962 (Figure 18.1). A staggering 
twenty-four metres in height, it dominates the cathedral interior, 
and gazes out through the glass of the wall at the opposite end of the 
building towards the ruins of its medieval predecessor, which was 
destroyed in a German bombing raid in World War II. One imperative 
for those who conceived and executed the new building and its decora- 
tive scheme was to reaffirm (with Jacob in the book of Genesis) that 
‘truly, the LORD is in this place’ (Gen 28.16). The devastation of the old 
cathedral did not mark anything like the departure of the shekhinah 
(the glorious presence of God in the midst of his people). Though the 
pioneering new building spoke a radically new architectural language 
from that of any British cathedral before it, it was nevertheless made 
to display a very ancient continuity with Christian basilicas of both 
east and west, and (indeed) with the Jewish temple that was — in idea at 
least — a key model for Christian church design. This was true in one 
respect above all: the cathedral was presented as a divine throne room. 
Coventry, despite the ravages of its wartime experience, was a place 
where God’s undiminished glory was still encounterable. 

The iconography of Christ enthroned in glory is rare in post- 
Reformation Britain. This remained true even after the revival of 
visual art in churches from the mid-nineteenth century onwards. It is 
certainly exceptionally rare for the iconography so decisively to domin- 
ate an ecclesiastical space in the manner of a Pantocrator figure in an 
Orthodox apse or dome. Orthodoxy (perhaps especially Russian 
Orthodoxy) is the place where the icon of Christ in Glory has most 
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Figure 18.1 Christ in Glory by Graham Sutherland, OM. 
© Coventry Cathedral 
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consistently flourished, whether on a large scale on walls or ceilings, or 
in smaller versions on painted boards, in embroidery and elsewhere. By 
placing itself in this tradition, Sutherland’s great tapestry imports into 
an Anglican space a theophanic effect which is more familiar to the east. 
The tapestry channels an icon tradition. 

The icon tradition, in turn, channels the visions of those who made 
and wrote down ‘heavenly ascents’ in pseudepigraphical literature, as 
well as of Daniel, Ezekiel and Isaiah in the Old Testament. Many of 
them seem in their visions to see the heavenly sanctuary of which the 
earthly sanctuary was but an imitation. However, Sutherland’s tapes- 
try — like the icon tradition — marks a distinctive Christianization of 
such visionary traditions, for the figure on the throne is unequivocally 
that of Jesus Christ. Christian theophany is indexed to incarnation, 
irreversibly. This means that glory is interpreted in very particular 
ways that have to do with Christ’s particular, human, historical story. 
This is the story told in (and between) the four gospels. So there is more 
in the tapestry than a throne with Christ on it. There is a small human 
figure protectively standing between Christ’s feet: ‘Adam’, representing 
the vulnerable human condition into which Christ enters. There is an 
image of the crucifixion in which the glory that is properly Christ’s is 
displayed sub contrario in a sequence of events that is as brutal an 
exposure of human self-interest as it is of the costly way in which divine 
love declares itself. This love invites answering and imitative response, 
so there is also a chalice woven into the design, signalling the call 
the earthly Christ issued to his followers to participate in his sacrifice 
as well as in its benefits. And there is a representation of St Michael 
(the cathedral’s patron saint) locked in conflict with the devil, as 
Christ’s proclamation of a new age and the inauguration of the kingdom 
of God is worked out among the principalities and powers. This the- 
ophany is not timeless; it is story-laden. History invades the almond- 
shaped frame (the ‘mandorla’) that normally surrounds heavenly beings 
in Christian art, and the mandorla is set firmly in a real, historically 
freighted place. Eternal glory is historically inflected. 

Continuity with Jewish tradition in a distinctly Christian way 
shows itself in one more very significant form in this tapestry (as in 
its iconic predecessors). Christ in glory is enthroned in a ‘tetramorph’ of 
lion, eagle, bull and human being. The cherubim of Ezekiel 1, whose 
spirits were in the wheels of the chariot and who ‘transported’ the 
divine presence, each have a set of these four faces. In the book of 
Revelation the faces are shared out, and each of the four living creatures 
has just one of them. These in turn become symbols of the four 
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evangelists in Christian tradition, as Francis Watson discusses in his 
contribution to this volume (see Chapter 2). Sutherland surrounds 
his Christ with these symbols. Thus while the book of Revelation 
may be its most obvious inspiration, the Sutherland tapestry is also a 
witness to the gospels and their writers. How does Christ appear? Only 
in the space opened up within the tetramorph. The four gospels are the 
way in which the good news is transported, or borne. The chariot-throne 
of Christ travels with the combined help of all four. It is ‘between them’ 
that he is manifest and made visible for our contemplation. 

It is also ‘between them’ that those who respond to the gospels in 
faith are invited to locate themselves. This is not the same thing as 
adopting a fixed position and staying put; it is more like having what 
the Swiss theologian Hans Urs von Balthasar in his ‘theodramatics’ 
called a Spielraum: an ‘acting area’.* It is a space in which Christians 
are free to explore and actualize their discipleship; to grow in their faith, 
find their mission in encounter with Christ and pursue it. 

We may here acknowledge a complement to Sutherland’s tetra- 
morphic tapestry. In traditional Byzantine ecclesiastical architecture 
(and much of the Italian architecture inspired by it), the four pillars 
supporting the central dome are often directly associated with the 
four evangelists (and the four beings from Ezekiel). In the spatial the- 
ology of the building, the domain of heaven is figured by the circular 
dome (where, as we have noted, the risen and ascended Christ is typic- 
ally portrayed), and the domain of earth by a square (thus the floor of 
the church or cathedral is covered with right-angled geometry). 
Structurally this means that the circle meets the square at the base of 
the dome, and the four pendentives that bridge the space between the 
square of the pillars and the circle of the dome are where we often get 
images of the gospel writers. Much as in the example of Sutherland’s 
image, we see Christ through these plural gospels (in some sense they 
open a space for us to see into), but once we see into it, we see the Christ 
they present holding open the entire space below for the life of 
the church. Even more directly than in the Sutherland artwork, this 
architecture shows the gospel witness in service of a theophany that has 


3 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Theo-Drama: Theological Dramatic Theory, vol. I: 
Dramatis Personae: Man in God, trans. Graham Harrison (San Francisco: Ignatius, 
1990), 257-58. 

+ See, for example, the central dome of San Marco in Venice and the domes of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem and the Visoki Decani monastery in Serbia, as well as many 
others. I am grateful to Jonathan Anderson for pointing me to these examples, and 
I draw on his description of them here. 
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a space-creating effect. The dome encompasses the lives of the mobile, 
interacting, bodily creatures below, and in the church building this 
space is ultimately figuring the space where all things will be (or are 
being) reconciled in Christ. 

This could be described as a site of methexis — an ancient Greek 
word which describes both the improvisatory participation of theatrical 
audiences when watching a drama, and also (in the terms of Platonic 
thought) the way in which earthly particulars participate in heavenly 
forms. The church dome likewise creates both a space for the dramatic 
collaboration of players in a shared set of ‘theatrical’ (that is, liturgical) 
interactions on a horizontal level, and a space of connection between 
the earthly and the divine realm — vertically. Might the virtual space 
opened up by the four gospels make a comparable methexis possible as 
they are read, interpreted and performed? 

I would propose that a traditional liturgical form like the Seven Last 
Words from the Cross does just this. Though three of these sayings of 
Jesus from the cross appear only in John’s gospel, and three of them only 
in Luke’s, their combination shows how the gospels can talk product- 
ively to and with each other. In liturgy, a space is opened in which the 
creative juxtaposition of these texts witnesses to the larger context in 
which they are all held. A strict historical-critical treatment of the 
separate theological emphases of the gospel writers and the specificity 
of their various sources would deprecate their combination in this way 
as a misleading ‘harmonization’: to use them together is to betray their 
historical specificity (so the argument might go), and to suppress an 
important truth about them as distinct documents. But there are posi- 
tive effects to the liturgical choreography of the Seven Last Words, and 
other fruits by which it might be judged, which this historical-critical 
censure risks missing. The description of the Seven Last Words as a 
‘harmonization’, moreover, would not quite do them justice. That 
would be to interpret them with reference to a scholarly enterprise 
whose main aim has been to render the tetramorphic gospels singular: 
to give them a single voice and make them tell a single story in a 
uniform way. But that is not, to my mind, a good description of what 
this liturgy accomplishes. 

I would suggest that a better description of what we see in the Seven 
Last Words is the tetramorphic gospels functioning as part of one 
another’s context. They are able to be a context for each other. Like a 
canon within the canon, they can combine with and modulate one 
another, each one drawing out aspects of the others, supplementing, 
complementing and sometimes setting up tensions with one another. 
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None of this harmonizes them (reducing them to a monologue). All 
these dynamics have the effect of constituting those who dwell in the 
space between them as agents, negotiating the space they co-create and 
relating this space to the biggest context of all, the all-encompassing 
context of creation, salvation and eschatological fulfilment which is a 
God-given context greater than any literary or canonical one. 

As contexts for one another, the gospels require the reader (or 
hearer) of Jesus’ ‘I thirst’ (Jn 19.28) — a word of distress — to be contextual- 
ized by his ‘Truly, I say to you, today you will be with me in Paradise’ 
(Lk 23.43} — a promise of salvation; and vice versa. Likewise, ‘My God, 
My God, why have you forsaken me?’ (Mt 27.46; Mk 15.34) — the so- 
called cry of dereliction — cannot be parcelled off from the triumph of ‘it 
is accomplished’ (Jn 19.30); and vice versa. These reciprocal contextual- 
izations when the gospels are read together may be paralleled with the 
energetic labour required to hold Christ’s divine and human natures 
together in the formulation of Christian doctrine. (One might draw 
analogies with the way in which the early church’s Chalcedonian defin- 
ition of the two natures of Christ in 451 CE requires the claim that the 
natures exist ‘without separation’ to be contextualized by ‘without 
confusion’). Like good christological doctrine, the Seven Last Words 
can assist worshippers to inhabit a transformative and life-giving space 
in which the mystery of Jesus’s identity (and thus his very presence} is 
encountered with great intensity. 

The frequent references I have made to visual art — including 
architecture — in this section have in part been a way of offering a way 
of grounding how we think about what the gospels are — a way that is 
different from that provided by established historical-critical method- 
ology. Someone moving in the space under the ‘dome’ that the four 
gospels throw up over the heads of their audience will ask different 
questions from someone who asks, for example, ‘Which of these gospels 
is prior?’ They will first ask, ‘What is their combined effect, and how am 
I situated by them?’ To be ‘situated’ may also be to be addressed, called 
out, judged and brought to life; put on a new footing with reality. We 
may recall Sandra Schneiders’s chapter again here, and her claim that 
the gospels have the capacity to ‘expand one’s existential horizon’, 
entailing ‘an enriched encounter with reality’ and making it possible 
‘to deepen one’s humanity’. These are actually descriptions of the fruits 
of scriptural reading (drawing heavily on spatial metaphors, we may 
note} which positively invite a pneumatological (or Spirit-related) gloss. 
For in a Christian understanding, the Holy Spirit extends horizons too. 
The Spirit connects believers to one another in the body of the church 
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(as they are also bound to Christ, and through Christ to the One who 
sent him). The Spirit makes possible the explosive communicative event 
of Pentecost in which a multitude of people are each addressed in their 
own language. And the Spirit’s connecting power is at work in the non- 
human creation as well: the whole cosmos, groaning in labour pains, is 
being shaped by the Spirit in preparation for its salvation (Rom 8). To be 
‘in the Spirit’ is thus to have one’s ‘horizons expanded’ in all directions: 
towards God and towards other creatures at one and the same time. 
Meanwhile, the deepening of humanity which Schneiders evokes might 
lend itself to description in terms of the gifts of the Spirit enumerated by 
Paul (Gal 5.22-23: ‘love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, generosity, faith- 
fulness, gentleness, and self-control’). This in turn highlights the trad- 
itional interpretation of the Spirit as the one who sanctifies believers — 
through (as we have seen) leading believers into ‘all the truth’; through 
consolation (Jn 14.16) and conviction of sin (Jn 16.7-11); through a 
second birth (Jn 3.3-8); and through being the enabling conduit of effect- 
ive grace in baptism and the Eucharist. The ‘enriched encounter with 
reality’ that these operations of the Spirit describes correlates well 
with the ‘enriched encounter with reality’ that is accomplished when 
we read the gospels. 

The association in Christian visual art of the gospels’ witness with 
an ancient tradition of theophany is also noteworthy. It announces that 
theophany is something the gospels (collectively) offer to those with 
eyes to see and ears to hear. To suppress this aspect of the gospels’ 
witness is to hobble one’s ability to respond to them in their own terms. 
They are apocalyptic in their impetus. But, as John Ashton has pointed 
out, what they offer is ‘apocalypse-in-reverse, upside-down, inside-out’.° 
The prophet or seer is no longer required to be carried into heaven and 
given a special insight into a reality ‘above’. The gospels show the 
heavenly reality of Christ — the glory of God made flesh - coming down 
and taking up residence in mundane circumstances. The heavens 
open to allow God to descend rather than the seer to ascend.° This is 
what the Coventry tapestry endorses by its inclusion of historical refer- 
ence points around the mandorla, many of them trespassing into its 
interior. Christopher Rowland follows Ashton here, stating that while 
the gospels lack the ‘visions and revelations, by means of an ascent to 


5 John Ashton, Understanding the Fourth Gospel, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2007), 328-29. 

é This is an especially prominent emphasis in John, but is also, for example, a key 
aspect of the accounts of Jesus’ baptism and transfiguration in the synoptic gospels. 
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heaven’ that characterize apocalyptic literature, ‘the basic framework 
of apocalyptic is used to affirm the uniqueness of the disclosure in 
Christ’.’? Thus the enthroned anthropomorphic figure of glory is directly 
revealed as being Jesus: ‘The vision of God, the heart of call-experiences 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel and the goal of the heavenly ascents of the apoca- 
lyptic seers and rabbinic mystics, is ... related to the revelation of God 
in Jesus.’ 

In this perspective (concerned with their combined, theophanic 
effect), it is quite appropriate to call the gospels verbal icons, and to 
treat them with the same sort of reverence as an Orthodox Christian 
might when kissing any eikon by which the hypostatic presence of 
Christ or a particular saint is believed to be mediated. Indeed, in many 
western traditions, the gospel book is indeed kissed, censed and carried 
in solemn procession just as a sacred image might be. This practice is a 
further reminder of something we noted above: the gospels are fre- 
quently set apart from other books in the Bible — including others in 
the New Testament — because of their central focus on the enfleshment 
of the divine Word. This makes them textual ‘icons’ of God’s presence 
in the particulars of human history. In a way that is quite unique in the 
Christian canon of scripture, the gospels seek in a sustained way to 
mediate this incarnate presence. 

But the gospels are not only iconic but also ironic, and this leads me 
to a last comment on their resistance to having their interpretative 
significance confined to some historical set of meanings alone. There 
is an apparent self-consciousness in the gospels by which they both 
acknowledge the specifics of an original narrative context and also 
anticipate an indeterminate number of future ones. They promise to 
seek ‘readers’ who will ‘understand’ wherever and whenever they may 
be. This is not a unique property of the gospels alone. There are multiple 
places in the Christian Bible where the texts ‘break their historical 
frame’, so to speak, assuming, gesturing to and perhaps even construct- 
ing a context for their own reception which is coextensive with history 
itself. The technical term for this is metalepsis. It may be illustrated (as 
Christopher Evans has done in a recent and extensive piece of research’) 


7 Christopher Rowland and Christopher R. A. Morray-Jones, The Mystery of God: Early 
Jewish Mysticism and the New Testament (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 125. 

8 Tbid., 124-25. 

° Christopher Evans, ‘Logic Loops, Metaleptic Muddles and the Narrating Self: How the 
Interior Hermeneutics of Biblical Narrative Invite Readerly Self-Involvement’, 
unpublished PhD thesis, King’s College London (2018). 
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by analogy with how in a cartoon strip, a character might be shown 
climbing over the border between two scenes; or in a piece of experi- 
mental theatre, the invisible ‘fourth wall’ of the stage might be breached 
by the actors, with the effect of involving the audience in the drama 
being enacted. In Evans’s words, these are ‘biblical contaminations of 
narrative thresholds’, which ‘enfold the time of the [retelling of the 
story into the horizon of the text’.*° The invitation in Mark 13.14, ‘let 
the reader understand’, is a key example of this in the gospels, as is 
Luke 16.8, where Jesus’ telling of the parable of the unjust steward slips 
suddenly into the statement ‘for the children of this world are more 
shrewd in dealing with their own generation than the children of light’ 
(which is not a statement contained ‘within’ the narrative frame). 

The reader is thus invited to collude with the evangelist in hearing 
more in the words than Jesus’ interlocutors themselves hear. In Mark 
8 and Matthew 16, Peter’s confession ‘You are the Christ’ is technically 
true, at a propositional level, but to analyse it only semantically is to 
have missed the point. His ill-judged rebuke of Jesus immediately after- 
wards (followed by Jesus’ answering rebuke, ‘Get behind me, Satan!) is 
an ironic moment that indicates once again how truth does not reside in 
sentences per se, but in the transformations of those who utter them. 


FOR 


The single preposition ‘for’ in this section’s title allows us to address 
something that might best be described as the ‘triadic’ way in which the 
gospels signify their truth for the life of the world. 

The gospels are signifying texts. Both by what they say and by how 
they say it (their breaking of their own historical frame and testifying 
to the contexts of future readers as somehow contained ‘within’ the 
gospels’ own narrations), their primary signification is of what Hans Frei 
called the identity of Jesus Christ.** As privileged testimonies, they are 
special signifiers (the first term of the triad) of the risen and present 
Jesus Christ whom they signify (second term). But the third term (for 
whom or for what they signify) is what is often forgotten. 


1° ‘They model and reveal a fundamental supposition pregnant within much biblical 
narrative — that the world revealed within the text is analogous to or contiguous with 
the world of the narrator and the reader. Thus, every timeframe conceivable to the 
narrator is subsumed into biblical representation of reality.’ Ibid. 

* Frei, The Identity of Jesus Christ. 
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Signs always signify something for someone, or in some context.*” 
This is the key respect in which they are triadic. The trouble comes 
when the interpreter forgets that she is involved in an act of interpret- 
ation, or assumes her context to be the only one — which is equivalent to 
forgetting that she has a context. 

Augustine’s uti-frui (use-enjoyment) distinction, in which all 
created things are to be used towards the enjoyment of God, who alone 
is to be enjoyed for himself, has something to contribute to this triadic 
account of signs, and the crucial importance of the ‘for’.*> Creatures 
exist for God (who provides their ultimate ‘context’). To seek to ‘enjoy’ 
them for what they can do for me, aside from their relation to others and 
to God, is to abuse them. It manifests an obliviousness to the alternative 
contexts in which they may have meaning, and in particular it mani- 
fests an obliviousness to the ultimate context of all things: God’s activ- 
ity of creation, redemption and sanctification. In Augustinian terms, 
then, to ‘enjoy’ another creature is to define that creature in terms of my 
desire, or, in other words, in terms of its significance for me alone. 
I become the only third term of the interpretative triad outlined above. 
When a creature is the object of my enjoyment, my desire is posited as 
its exclusive context, exhausting its significance. The reason why no 
alternative can be envisaged is that I simply take my desire for granted. 
To use a creature for the end of the enjoyment of God, by contrast, is to 
allow that creature to interrupt my otherwise unquestioned desire, 
bringing a new context of signification into being. God is the end to 
which my desire must be subordinated. God is the debunker of fixed and 
self-oriented contexts.** 

As with any text, the ways in which the texts of the Bible signify are 
heavily dependent on the contexts in which they are read. Their ability 
to be ‘for’ a variety of such contexts, and to speak productively and life- 
givingly into them, may be a mark of their being read well — and, above 
all, of their being referred at every point to the larger God-given context 
(the creation, moving towards its eschatological fulfilment) in which all 
other reading contexts subsist. This is a divine context to which they 
themselves consistently and properly refer. 


™ I draw here on the work of Susannah Ticciati; see for example her A New 
Apophaticism: Augustine and the Redemption of Signs (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

*3 Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, 1.6.6; CCSL 32.9; trans. J. F. Shaw in A Select 
Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, vol. II, ed. 
Philip Schaff (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1886). 

14 For more on this, see Ticciati, A New Apophaticism, 181. 
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This allows for a great plurality of readings, often of precisely the 
same text. In Questions of the Gospels, Augustine read the good 
Samaritan in Jesus’s parable as Christ, thus placing us — sinners 
wounded and half-dead on account of Adam’s fall and our own trans- 
gressions — in the place of the man he helped.** That this allegorical 
reading of the parable diverges from other interpretations in Christian 
preaching and writing that interpret the Samaritan as a moral exemplar 
for us to follow (a reading which may indeed work better as a response to 
the question that triggers the parable in its textual context: ‘who is my 
neighbour?’ (Lk 10.29)] need not be problematic.’® The gospel text fulfils 
the demands of different contexts when read allegorically and when read 
morally. Likewise, Karl Barth’s boldly innovative interpretation of the 
prodigal son as a type of Christ (his ‘going into the far country’ signifying 
his assumption of mortal human flesh*’) is an inspired reception of the 
parable, which does not render defunct more conventional readings that 
see the prodigal as, say, a general type of the sinner. And the beatitudes 
have permitted productive readings of ‘blessedness’ as both descriptive 
and prescriptive, in differing historical contexts. Some have read 
them as saying ‘these sorts of people are blessed’; others as saying ‘if 
you want to be blessed, do this’. Rebekah Eklund has illustrated this 
with the help of two visual interpretations of the text.'® The prescrip- 
tive approach can be seen in a thirteenth-century manuscript illustra- 
tion entitled ‘The Virtue Garden’, in which seven women water seven 
trees (each representing a beatitude}, thus actively cultivating virtue.*® 
The descriptive approach can be seen in the contemporary American 
artist Laura James’s A Sermon for Our Ancestors, which holds up to our 
view the victims of the transatlantic slave trade — imprisoned, beaten, 
raped — as those to whom the beatitudes simply apply on account of 
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Augustine, Questions of the Gospels, 2.19, in C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the 
Kingdom (London: Religious Book Club, 1942), 11-12. Mike Higton explores this 
example at greater length in his essay ‘Boldness and Reserve: A Lesson from 
St. Augustine’, Anglican Theological Review, 85:3 (2003), 447-56. 

Indeed, Augustine himself undertakes just such a reading in another place: see 
On Christian Doctrine, 1.31. 

17 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, IV.1: The Doctrine of Reconciliation, trans. 
G. W. Bromiley (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1956), 157-210. 

See Rebekah Eklund, ‘The Concert of the Happy’, https://thevcs.org/blessed/concert- 
happy (accessed 17 December 2018). 

Master of Papeleu, ‘The Virtue Garden’, in La somme le roi (and Le miroir de l'âme) 
by Laurent of Orleans, 1295, illumination on vellum, Bibliothèque Mazarine, Paris, 
MS 870, fol. 61v, http://mazarinum.bibliotheque-mazarine.fr/idurl/1/3053 (accessed 
17 December 2018). 
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their suffering.*° These different readings of the beatitudes can be in 
wholly non-competitive relation; we are the richer for having both. 

The gospels are traditionally read in the church with a recognition 
of just this variable and plural ‘for-ness’. Indeed, one definition of 
the church is precisely that it is a consistently inspired — even though 
ever-changing — context for the hearing of scripture (God having consti- 
tuted a developing community of people as ‘hearers’ of his word of life). 
The church that hears the gospels time and again — as a central part of its 
daily and weekly eucharistic liturgy, for example — is an embodiment of 
the fact that scripture is ‘for’ a community that is not restrictively that 
of its first hearers or readers. If there is (as suggested earlier) a ‘self- 
consciousness’ in the gospels about their destiny as texts to be heard in 
multiple future contexts, then there ought to be a reciprocal self- 
consciousness in the church that in its evolving forms of life it is — 
precisely as the Holy Spirit shapes and animates it through time — just as 
much the intended audience of the gospels’ good news as the first 
churches of the apostolic age. 

In the light of a strong pneumatology, the many differences there 
might be between the first-century church and the twenty-first-century 
church are not a reason to suppose that the import of that good news is 
now more distant than it once was. Changes in the contexts of reading 
or hearing are proper to the way in which the gospels seek to signify, or 
to mean things. The threefold structure of all signification (i.e. that 
texts (the first term of the triad) signify something (second term) for 
someone or something (third term}) is heightened and very publicly 
displayed in such a theological hermeneutics, insisting as it does on 
the ineradicable importance of the third moment of signification — the 
‘for’ — as also the work of God. The church which first asks not 
‘What did this mean?’, but ‘What does this mean?’ is a primary witness 
to the fact that the gospels are intended for more than one context. The 
church’s changing circumstances of reading and hearing, understood as 
God-given inasmuch as they are perceived to be the fruit of the Spirit 
who shapes and animates the organic, collective Body of Christ, are in 
turn a witness to something about the gospels themselves. They are not 
just historical deposits; they are not just a biography, or an archive. 

The special status of the gospels within the Christian canon of 
Scripture resides in the fact that they are centrally concerned with the 
mediation of the identity of Jesus Christ, whose story they tell and who 


*° Laura James, A Sermon for Our Ancestors, 2006, acrylic on canvas, private 
collection. 
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remains ‘the first, the last, and the living one’ (Rev 1.17-18). The 
continuing ‘for-ness’ of the gospel texts is thus especially closely aligned 
with the continuing ‘for-ness’ of the person of the risen Christ himself. 
The triadic character of their testimony to Jesus Christ aligns itself with 
the way in which Jesus Christ’s own active agency is not just the 
transfer of a single timeless meaning, but an ongoing series of personal- 
ized encounters made possible by the Spirit. The triadic structure of the 
interpretation of the gospels’ ‘signs’ (such that the significance of 
the historical figure of Jesus is revisited and revised in light of successive 
new historical moments) is mirrored in Christ’s continued call, through 
the Spirit, to those who will hear and be his disciples: ‘Come, follow 
me!’ (Lk 18.22); ‘This is my body, given for you’ (Lk 22.19; cf. Mt 26.26; 
Mk 14.2). In these and other gospel words of Christ, each addressee is 
uniquely addressed — each context of address is distinctive — not only 
because of a difference in where the recipient is standing, but because of 
a difference in where and how Christ is present and active. 


THE LIFE OF THE WORLD 


To consider the gospels ‘for the life of the world’ requires one to ask 
questions about what sort of life they give, and how. A first answer to 
the ‘how’, implicit in what we discussed above, is that they give this life 
‘together’, in their fourfold nature. They are life-giving in combined 
witness to the one Christ. The image I have proposed to help explicate 
this is that of the Spielraum that the gospels open up. The example 
I have given is the acting area created in the liturgical interaction of the 
four main textual witnesses to the incarnate Christ. 

Another answer to how they give this life is by their impetus to 
move beyond text and into visible instantiations, to be embodied 
and rendered visible in material form. This might be in art, like that of 
the Coventry tapestry (with deeper roots that go all the way back to the 
tabernacle and the Ark of the Covenant), or it might be in the lives lived 
by Christians who read and are formed by them (as David Matzko 
McCarthy discusses in Chapter 16 of this volume). In other words, the 
gospels live and are life-giving both aesthetically (for example, in 
the icons they inspire) and ethically (in the patterns of life they inspire). 
Indeed, it would be a mistake to separate these two strands too starkly 
from one another, for the transformed lives of Christians have formal 
qualities: virtue is ‘shaped’; the imitation of Christ is a mimesis (a form 
of representation). And the images of the saints transmitted in devo- 
tional art are renditions of their sanctity: aesthetic displays of what 
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goodness looks like when it takes form in the material world. Moreover, 
the gospels’ effects in works of art and the gospels’ effects in works of 
holiness — in many Christian traditions, at least — feed into one another, 
for the works of holiness inspire art which in turn models and 
inspires holiness. 

To read the gospels ‘for the life of the world’ is to give greater 
specification to the ‘for’ which was the focus of our discussion in the 
previous section. There is always a ‘for’ (whether implicit or explicit) 
in any reading of a text. An endorsement of the ‘life of the world’ as a 
governing hermeneutical reference point is, therefore, a significant 
turning of the ‘for’ in one broad direction rather than a range of 
possible others. 

This returns us to an issue that I raised in my opening remarks: 
how can one affirm the underdetermination of scriptural texts without 
opening the door to a radical relativism of interpretation? How might 
one defend an account of how the gospels can mean multiply across 
time, in their dynamic interaction with new contexts and circum- 
stances, from the charge that many of the readings it generates are 
simply arbitrary? 

In answer to this challenge, one might say that hermeneutical cri- 
teria that Christians must deploy in the reading of scripture are to be 
measured by the extent to which they serve the ‘life of the world’. This 
would be to adapt Augustine’s famous ‘love hermeneutic’ developed 
in On Christian Doctrine. Augustine states that ‘we should clearly 
understand that the fulfilment and the end of the Law, and of all Holy 
Scripture, is the love of an object which is to be enjoyed [God], and 
the love of an object which can enjoy that other in fellowship with 
ourselves [our neighbour — but not as an end in herself].’ He goes on: 
‘Whoever, then, thinks that he understands the Holy Scriptures, or any 
part of them, but puts such an interpretation upon them as does not tend 
to build up this twofold love of God and our neighbour, does not yet 
understand them as he ought.” 

What I am proposing here is what we might therefore call a ‘life 
hermeneutic’. This, it should go without saying, is wholly compatible 
with, and perhaps virtually indistinguishable from, Augustine’s love 
hermeneutic, insofar as the highest good of life is realized in the love 
of God and neighbour, and ‘the love that moves the sun and the other 


*t Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, 1.35-36. 
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stars’ (to quote Dante”’) is the origin and end of all created life. Just like 
Augustine’s appeal to love, any appeal to ‘life’ as a guide to what may or 
may not merit recognition and acceptance as an interpretation of the 
scriptures as a whole (and the gospels in particular) needs further speci- 
fication. It may not be life as we typically think about it. We may need 
to review and reconfigure our assumptions about what ‘good life’ con- 
sists in, in an ongoing dialogue with various larger contexts (textual, 
doctrinal, philosophical, liturgical, historical and so on). 

The Christian affirmation of ‘life’, for example, will not be incom- 
patible with the celebration and even commendation of the role of 
sacrificial death in the service of God and neighbour. It will need to 
take account of Jesus’ teaching that the one who seeks to save his life 
must lose it (Mk 8.35; see also Mt 16.25; Lk 17.33; Jn 12.25). This is an 
insight that the gospels insist upon, and that must then in turn shape 
whatever notion of ‘life-givingness’ is allowed to influence their inter- 
pretation. The fact that it is not just my life but the ‘life of the world’ 
with which I should be concerned in my interpretations of the gospels 
(acts of interpretation which are, most properly, also acts of opening 
myself to being transformed by the good news — as Peter was, and Pilate 
was not) will often mean that I decentre my immediate concerns with 
‘my life’ in favour of the larger world and what will make for its 
flourishing, while also recognizing and learning more fully that I am a 
part of that larger life. Jesus’s teaching that we should not be beset by 
narrow anxieties over our own bodily needs (Mt 6.25-34; Lk 12.22-31) 
may be read as pointing in this direction too. 

A mode of reading which seeks out other, and variant, communities 
of interpretation, in order to challenge and expand itself, to form new 
relationships in the very act of reading (aside from whether or not 
everyone came to the same interpretative conclusions) and to seek 
God’s face in serving ‘the lost, the last and the least’, is a proper and 
life-giving hermeneutic. To read ‘for the life of the world’ is to be drawn 
into the dynamics of abiding and sending which are John’s key terms 
for describing how Jesus relates to his heavenly Father, as well as to the 
world for whom he has come to give himself. Abiding and sending are 
how this Jesus displays ‘the way, the truth and the life’ that he does not 
simply teach about but is (Jn 14.6). 

He then bequeaths the Holy Spirit to the world so that this Spirit 
may draw others into the same dynamic. The events of Pentecost are 


22 Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy, ‘Paradiso’, 33.145; trans. Charles Hubert 
Sisson (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). 
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a showcase of this dynamic at work. As new people are described as 
being caught up into the good news, they find themselves becoming 
dwelling places of God (the ‘abiding’ part of the dynamic), and they find 
themselves being propelled into mission (the ‘sending’ part of the 
dynamic). 

Pentecost, though, returns us to the gospels. This is because the key 
features of the Pentecost event help describe key features of encounters 
with the gospels in the Spirit ever since. The Pentecost event was a 
Spirit-empowered annunciation of good news (gospel). Peter’s words 
when the Spirit fills him are like a gospel in miniature. And the encoun- 
ter of the crowd with this gospel is recorded as having had transforma- 
tive effects. 

For the first followers of Jesus, the outpouring of the Spirit at 
Pentecost: 


1. Renewed their sense of the story (the story of Jesus with them] that 
had come to define their discipleship, such that they could proclaim 
it afresh (Acts 3.22-36); 

2. Intensified their sense of God’s presence with them in tongues of 
flame (Acts 3.3) and their hope in what God would yet do in fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (Acts 3.16); 

3. Bound them more closely together (Acts 3.44); 

Connected them to a wider world, not least through the gift that 
enabled everyone to understand in his or her own language (Acts 3.4). 


When the gospels are read (or heard) in the Spirit, these same key things 
happen — and, as at Pentecost, they happen for the life of the world, not 
just the benefit of the church. The story of Jesus as one who took our 
flesh upon himself is renewed; awareness of God’s active presence in 
history is intensified (along with the hope that this awareness brings); 
hearers (or readers) are drawn together as those who have witnessed 
something in common; and they are connected with other places, times 
and communities by the gospels’ combination of personal summons and 
cosmic reach. 

From such encounters with the gospels in the Spirit there flows a 
sending that ensures perpetual growth in God, whose life is infinitely and 
eternally dynamic, and an abiding that bestows perfect peace precisely in 
that infinite and eternal dynamic. These are the marks of the life to 
which the creation is called, and in which all creatures may participate. 
It is God’s life, theophanically revealed and historically inflected. 

‘Life’ may therefore also be glossed as ‘holiness’. To read the gospels 
with a life hermeneutic is to read them for holiness: for the holiness 
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they disclose and the holiness they inspire. The gospels are read ‘for the 
life of the world’ when they are read in service of that holiness of which 
Christ is the incarnate pattern, and of which the Holy Spirit (who is, 
perhaps above all things, ‘Sanctifier’) is the architect. For the ‘life of the 
world’ consists ultimately in its sanctification: a sanctification that will 
be perfected in the Spirit’s eschatological consummation of all things, 
when the whole created order, despite its history of and with sin, will be 
delivered back in joy into the embrace of its Maker. 
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